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S>ic überaus frcunblidje SJufnaljme, meldje bie «Steutfcb^amerifa* 
nifdjen (ücfrfjidjtSblatter*' in iljrem neuen ©etoanbe bei ber amerilanifdjen 
(sie ber beutfdjen Äritif fanben, fdjeint und bie befte SRedji» 
fertigung für bie ttmtoanblung ber ©ierteljatjreSfdjrift in ein QiftorifdjeS 
^a^rbud). IBcfonberS einstimmig txraren bie Beurteiler in bent $infteiS 
auf ben nriffenfdjaftlidfjen (STjarafter beS neuen ^aljrbudfjS. S5er $crau8« 
geber b^offt, bafe bem borliegenben S3anbe, ber nrieber eine Diethe origi* 
naler ^orfdningen bringt, baS gleidje £08 auteil luerben möge. 

(ES hrirb bie Sefer beS $aljrbud)8 getmfe intereffiren 5U Ijören, bafe 
unfer SBemüljen bem beutfdjen STnteil an ber ©efdjidjte ÄmerifaS bie 
gebüljrenbe Hnerfennung ga berfdjaffen, nid)t ob,ne SBirfung geblieben 
ift. ©ic fflerfaffer hrie bie ©erleger bon ©dwlbüdjern für amerifantfdje 
©efdjidjte aetßen fid) immer Imlliger, ben beutfd)*ameri!anifd)en SBer* 
bienften um bie (Entlmdelung biefeS fianbeS geredet 3U »erben, unb eS 
fteljt baljer au Ijoffen, bafe in nid)t aüaufcmer 8ulunft unfere SHnber 
ntdjt nur bon „Puritanern" unb Jlabalieren", fonbern enblidj aud) bon 
©eutfdjen in ben ©cbulcn Ijören merben. 

©on gana befonberem ftntereffe toirb es aber für bie Öcfcr beS 
SaljrbudjS fein, bafe bie ftorfdmng über ^riftopb, bon ©raffenrteb ibre 
prafiifdjen grüd)tc getragen b,at. Angeregt burd) bie fteftrebe, bie ber 
Herausgeber beS $abrbud)S im ftaljre 1910 in Keto fl3ern Ijielt unb be* 
ftärft burd) bie trefflidbe Arbeit bon £r. ©. $. £obb im legten Stanbe 
beS ^aljrbudjS, toirb bemnädjft in VUto ©ern ben beutfdjen »nfieblern 
burd) ifjre Jtadjfommcn ein ©enfmal erridjtet toerben, beffen Soften auf 
20,000 ^uarS bcranfdjlagt finb. & ®- 
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THE LIFE AND WORKS OF THERESE ROBINSON 

(TALVJ). 

By Irma Elizabeth Voigt, Ph. D. 
Dean of Women in Ohio Unwersity, Athens, O. 

Introduction. 

One of the most fascinating and difficult problems which 
confronts the Student of American history is that of the rise 
and development of a higher national culture in America. 
The fact that it is closely interwoven with the question of 
the development of a uniform American nationality out of 
the varjous ethnic elements composing the American con- 
stitutes its peculiar complexity. What is called American 
national culture is, at the present day, not the product of 
the American people as a racial unity, but the result of 
the contributions made by the civilizations of the various 
ethnic elements which have met and mingled in this 
country. While it will remain the task of the future his- 
torian of American civilization to determine the share 
which each of these ethnic elements had in the process of 
forming a new composite culture, this work cannot be 
accomplished satisfactorily until a number of single detailed 
investigations have been made. 

It is from this latter point of view that the following 
study of the life and work of Mrs. Robinson (Talvj) has 
been undertaken. A woman distinguished as a scholar and 
author, and representing as a member of the Goethe circle 
the highest type of German culture, enters America at a 
period when the higher civilization of this country is in 
the first stages of its making. German influence in the 
previous Century had not been wanting, but it had been 
confined chiefly to Pennsylvania, where Philadelphia early 
became a center of culture, and to New York, where the 
first original writers of America, men like Irving, Cooper, 
and Bryant, had feit its stimulating touch. On the whole, 
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however, the higher intellectual life of America had been 
English in character, with a decided leaning, since the time 
of the Revolution, toward the French spirit. Acid so it 
remained until the second decade of the nineteenth Century, 
when a group of talented men at Harvard inspired by 
Madame de StaeTs book (1814), transferred the completion 
of their studies to Germany, and there discovered the 
wealth of German culture. Upon their return to America 
they began to implant consciously the best seeds of this 
culture into the rising civilization of the young republic. 1 
With the thirties of the last Century, American literature 
and philosophy, philology and historiography, — every 
branch, in fact, of intellectual activity, — began thus to 
show the influence of German cultural ideals. 

While in the spheres just mentioned the value of this 
foreign impulse is today more or less recognized, it seems 
little known that in the field of American theology there 
was a similar movement. Inasmuch as the husband of the 
woman of whom this study is to treat was a leader in its 
inception, a word concerning it may be in place. Despite 
the fact that theology had been from the first the dominant 
force in America, it can justly be said that from the modern 
point of view it was utterly devoid of the scientific spirit. 
To be sure, among the theologians of the various denom- 
inations we find men of a great amount of learning; but 
theirs was not a productive scholarship. Proudly confident that 
truth had been established once for all by the fathers of the 
Reformation, they feit no need of an unremitting search 
after newer light. Düring a period of more than two cen- 
turies American theology did not produce a Single work 
which could be considered a permanent contribution to theo- 

1 Professor Charles F. Richardson discussing this period, says in bis 
excellent work American Literature, 1607 — 1885, that "it is a matter 
of important record which should not be forgotten by the Student of 
American books, that the force of the newly revived Teutonic mind 
was directly feit in America simultaneously with its impact upon British 
thought. Germany and its philosophy and literature were not less 
known and not less highly esteemcd in the United States than in 
England and Scotland during this period." 
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logy as a science. 8 So powerful, moreover, was the dom- 
ination of the theological spirit in America, that it claimed 
control over all intellectual activity, and resisted every 
effort to introduce a cultural ideal which did not recognize 
theological supremacy." 

The first attempt at making a breach in this stronghold 
of the eider dogmatism was the Unitarian movement. A 
similar, although far less radical attempt at infusing new 
life into American theology, by bringing it into contact 
with the new philosophical and scientific spirit of Germany, 
was made by Professor Edward Robinson, the husband 
of Talvj. It was for this purpose that he founded, after his 
return from Germany in 1830, the Biblical Repository, 
afterwards known as the Bibliotlttca Sacra, the pages of 
which clearly reflect the influence of German culture in 
the theological field. It is a noteworthy fact that the first 
volumes of this periodical contain, aside from Robinson's 
and Moses Stuart's essays, 4 only contributions of German 

* By theology as a science I mean, of course, historical theology 
in the widest sense of the word, for it is the only branch of theology 
or the science of religion to which the term "science" in the modern 
sense is applicable. The "Treatise on the Freedom of the Will" by 
Jonathan Edwards is not considered here because of its metaphysical 
character. 

How keenly the lack of the scientific spirit in American theology was 
feit as late as 1840 may be seen from the following words of Theodore 
Parker : "It is only the Germans in this age who study theology or even 
the Bible, with the aid of cnlightened and scientific criticism. There 

is not even a history of theology in our languagc For our 

ecclesiastical history we depend upon translations from Du Pin and 
Tillemont, or, more generally, on those from the German Mosheim or 
Gieseler." The Dial, vol. i, p. 324. 

3 Cf. Richardson, American Literature, vol. i, p. 119: "It is not 
easy in these days of the independence of the laity to estimate rightly 
the power of the ministers in early New Englnnd. Few Roman Catho- 
lic priests exercise a more potent control over their congregations 
than did these ministers and servants of the first churches of Boston, 
Salem, Plymouth, over their independent and demoeratic. flock. Theo- 
ret ically the minister was but one among the body of the church, 
practically he was a force in public affairs and in social order." 

4 Cf. Richardson, Am, Lit. vol. i. p. 294: "The spirituality and the 
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scholars in translation. Thus great was still the dearth of 
theological scholarship in America at that time. And quite 
frankly one of the writers states : our American philosophy 
has continued essentially the same as in the seventeenth 
Century. 8 

While Talvj, as will be seen later, assisted her husband 
in this work, her chief interests lay, in the wider fields of 
human culture. In order to estimate correctly her con- 
tribution to the national civilization which was then gra- 
dually taking form, it may be well in this introductory 
chapter to give a brief survey of contemporary conditions 
of American cultivation. There are two main sources from 
which we may derive our knowledge of the degree to which 
the higher intellectual life had developed. One of these is 
to be found in contemporary American literature and in 
the Status of such other expressions of the spirit of the 
times as higher education, music, art, etc.; the other in 
opinions of cultured foreigners, especially the Germans who 
during this period migrated to America in great numbers. 
Some of these newcomers were seeking this country as the 
Utopia of human freedom ; others were filled with the hope 
of finding here an opportunity of taking part in the up- 
building of its civilization. For these latter Gustav Kör- 
ner, 6 himself a man of academic training, is impelled by 



discreet liberalism of Schleiermacher and other Germans of kindred 
mind were beginning to be used as allies by the conservativc Congre- 
gationalists of New England who, like Stuart, were not content to let 
'German culture' be deemed the property of Emerson and Parker." 

8 Philip Schaf, "German Literature in America", Bibliotheco Sacra, 
vol. iv, p. 511. 

•Gustav Koerner (1809—1896) came from the academic circles of 
Frankfurt a/M. and Heidelberg, and as a young man entered the 
activities of American life at its most significant period of develop- 
ment. His career in America is closely associated with the political 
and historical development of Illinois, as he was supreme judge 
in this State from 1845 to 1850, and lieutenant governor from 1852 
to 1856. Beginning with Van Buren's prcsidential campaign, he took 
an active interest in each successive national election. He was es- 
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Gottfried DudenV glowing but misleading reports of life 
in America to raise the questions, "How far has life in the 
American republic, especially in the new western states, 
developed in its intellectual and political phases?" and 
"What restrictions are the present defects of this develop- 
ment likely to lay upon the intellectual freedom of the 
cultivated immigrants?" He concludes these questions with 
the remark, "To him who is seeking merely a haven of re- 
lease from the burdens of sustenance and physical oppres- 
sion, these considerations, aside from arousing a slight in- 
terest, can have no especial significance ; but he who is 
seeking a place in which to move and express himself freely, 
spiritually as well as physically, certainly must consider 
well every possible answer to these questions." 8 That 

pecially fitted for campaigning because of his abiiity to speak fluently 
in German, English, and French. Not only was he the most confidential 
advisor of Governor "Dick" Yates, but he was also consulted fre- 
quently by President Lincoln in regard to various highly important 
matters. As a lawyer he was eminently successful, a fact which 
was recognized by the University of Heidelberg when in 1882 this 
body conferred upon him the honorary degrec of Doctor of Laws. 
His entire life in America, to his very last year, was one of the most 
interne interest and activity in the land of his adoption. (Cf. Ratter- 
mann, vol. xi, p. 219 ff.) 

T As early as 1824 Gottfried Duden had taken up a temporary abode 
about 80 miles from St. Louis. From herc he wrote most attractive 
and alluring letters to his friends in Germany, and because of the 
respect in which he was held, both by virtue of his intellectuality and his 
political prominence in his fatherland, these letters had a very great 
influence. But unfortunately Duden was a man in whom theory did 
not grow out of practice, and theoretically he had found in America 
the Utopia for which he was seeking. Attracted by his favorable re- 
ports, in the hope of finding a land abounding in milk and honey, many 
highly cultured German families came to this country in 1832 to settle 
in the same spot which Duden had left, in a sudden access of disap- 
pointment, after a two years residence. After several years spent in 
America Koerner became impressed with the fact that many of Du- 
dcn's reports were altogether incorrect and misleading, and this led 
him in 1834 to write and publish his pamphlet entitled, Beleuchtung des 
Duden'schen Berichtes über die westlichen Staaten Nordamerikas. Von 
Amerika aus. (Cf. Koerner, Das deutsche Element, p. 299 ff.) 

• Koerner, Beleuchtung des Duden'schen Berichtes, 1834. p. 45. 
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men like Koerner came here with lofty patriotic intcntions is 
usually overlooked by American historians, as it was 
frequently unappreciated by their American contem- 
poraries. . It was because America was to be their future 
home that these men were so deeply interested in getting a 
correct view of the entirety of American life, of its physical 
as well as its intellectual and cultural side. This very fact 
also makes the notes of German travelers, which upon first 
consideration might seem but hasty and superficial, of the 
greatest significance. The chief object of all these reports, 
whether by educated German residents or by travelers, 
was to give to future German emigrants the accurate 
knowledge they were seeking; and this despite a feeling on 
the part of many Americans that these men were spying 
upon them in order to be able to ridicule America upon 
their return to the Fatherland. That their attitude was 
keenly critical and their expressions boldly truthful is but 
natural, and argues neither against their hopefulness for 
America's future nor against their confidence in and respect 
for her achievements. The reports in almost all cases give 
evidence of the characteristically critical and scientific view- 
point of the cultured German. But before considering fur- 
ther the Status of American culture as interpreted by these 
men, we may profitably consider what our contemporary 
American sources have to teil us on this subject. 

Perhaps the one great obstacle which at first retarded 
the development of American culture and later frequently 
resulted in its misdirection, was lack of national unity. From 
the earliest period, the spirit of nationality had had to fight 
its way, stubbornly resisted all along its course, by local 
pride. The first breaking away from the bondage of sec- 
tionalism followed the extreme ardor of the times which 
immediatcly preceded final unification, and in consequence 
American literature began to assume as early as 1789 the 
appearance, at least, of a national literature. But the new- 
fledged aggressive Americanism was ignorant of the fact 
that it was impossible to create by conscious effort truly 
national poetry, music, or art. To this Statement it must 
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be added that America, in her origin as well as in her 
literary Standards, was provincial, not national. She de- 
clared her political independence of England, but at the 
same time continued to follow English models in almost 
every other regard. Only here and there was heard occa- 
sionally the voice of original poetry, as for instance, when 
Philip Freneau recognized the Indian as a fit subject for 
literary treatment. 

Because, therefore, of its decidedly imitative character, 
it was not until the nineteenth Century that American 
literature was considered with anything but indifference 
or even contempt by other countries. When this new era 
was ushered in, by Washington Irving and others, it came 
as the result of travel by American men of letters among 
the countries of Europe, and an honest effort on their part 
to imbibe the culture of the older civilizations. A natural 
and praiseworthy desire to create and possess a literature 
which should truly represent the nation began to take root 
and offered a strong incentive to write. However, while 
sharing in this desire for a wider national life, each section 
of the country retained its own peculiar characteristics and 
aims. This would have been very well had each of these 
sections still developed a literature national in its character, 
as, for instance, the German principalities and territories 
did during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, main- 
taining as it were, a unity in variety. But conjoined with this 
sectionalism was a local jealousy which made each section feel 
its own peculiar preeminence as a center of national culture. 
New England, surprising as it may seem, played at first a 
small röle in the rise of national literature. She was greatly 
surpassed by the South and the Middle States. There was 
then, as there is now, a tendency to slight the work of the 
South and give Northern writers an undue prominence. 9 Yet 

• Is it not stränge," says the Southern Literary Messenger for 
1847, "that men, claiming to be imbued with a spirit of nationality, 
should be able to show so plainly to foreigners how those things for 
whose absence they reproach us, cannot yet be reasonably expected from 
us, from the stage of progress in which we are, and yet forget both the 
philosophy and the candor which they recommend to the foreigner, 
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an impartial survey shows that the warm, imaginative, and ro- 
mantic Southern nature has contributcd most significantly to 
American literature. The failure of critics to allot due recogni- 
tlon to Southern influence may be due to her lack of any definite 
schools of writers. The history of Southern culture is largely a 
history of isolated careers. Had the South possessed the same 
advantages as New England, she would undoubtedly have 
achieved results that would have thrown all the weight of 
literary prestige on her side. 10 In the Middle States we find 
Philip Freneau from New Jersey and Charles Brockden Brown 
from Philadelphia, both of whom were without New England 
rivals. As late as 1846 Edgar Allan Poe claimed that the auth- 
ors in New York City included one-fourth of all in America. 
Their influence, though seemingly silent, was extensive and 
decisive. From Irving's advent in 1807 to that of Longfellow 
and Emerson, New York was certainly entitled to the distinc- 
tion of being a literary center. But with the founding of the 
North American Review in 1815 in Boston, a new spirit which 
greatly modified the narrowness and sternness of the old Puri- 
tanism entered New England. 

The causes of this shifting of centers of culture is ex- 
plained by the fact that the Southern temperament and the 
Southern mode of life fitted its men to excel in an era of ora- 
tory. When, however, the era changed to one of purely literary 
cultivation, intellectual supremaey, as is noted above, lay first 
with Philadelphia and later with New York. 11 Tom Moore 



and commit toward one portion of their own country a greater folly 

and injustice than the foreigner does to the whole and we do 

scorn that narrow-mindedness which regards Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston as America." 

10 Cf. Pancoast, Introduction to American Literature, p. 259. 

11 To the Student of German American History I need not point 
out the large share which the cultured German dement of Pennsylvania 
and New York had in developing the early leadership of Philadelphia 
and New York in matters of literature, music and science. Those 
who are less acquainted with this fact are referred to the following 
books and articles: 

Hallesche Nachrichten, neuherausgegeben mit historischen Erläu- 
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said in 1840 that Philadelphia was the only place in America 
that could boast of a literary society. The cultural sceptre was 
all the more certain of award to the Middle Atlantic States 
from the fact that New England's genius was still, at this per- 
iod, bound by religious prejudice. When the famous group of 
Boston writers broke the bonds, their work bore the stamp of 
a populär movement. This was undoubtedly due to an effort 
on the part of these men to give expression to the ideas and 
ideals of universality and liberality which many of them had 
imbibed in their study and travel in Europe, and especially in 
Germany. The most salient phase of the reaction against the 
Stern Puritanical doctrines which held sway in New England 
for so long was, as has already been emphasized, the rise of 
Unitarianism. The effect of this movement on literature was 
remarkable, for it brought with it the assertion of individual 
opinions and freedom of thought. When Unitarianism final- 
ly took an organized form in 1815 it embodied in its creed, if 
it may be said to have a creed, the idea of wider culture. Chan- 
ning, one of its greatest representatives, went to England and 
through Coleridge imbibed and brought back with him the 
"new life" which the latter had found in German thought and 
ideals. With Channing culture was religion. Through Uni- 
tarianism, then, we may say that the gates were opened to the 
intellectual impulses of Europe at a time when the mother 
nations were aglow with new ideas and philosophies. In 1817 
Edward Everett returned from Germany inspired by the new 
great world of thought with which he had met. But New Eng- 
land, as well as the country at large, lacked the thousand beauti- 
ful associations of poetry, legend, and art that gave to Euro- 
pean culture its magic. Longfellow, perhaps more than any 

terungen etc. von W. J. Mann und B. M. Schmucker, Allentown, Pa. 
1886-95. 

Commissioner of Education's Report 1897—98. Commissioner of 
Education Report for 1901, vol. I. 

Frederick W. Wükens, "Early influence of German Literature in 
America"; Americana Germanica, vol III,, p. 103 ff. 

H. A. Rattermann, Anfänge und Entwicklung der Musik in den 
Vereinigten Staaten. Jahrbuch der deutsch-amerikanischen historischen 
Gesellschaft von Illinois, vol. XII, p. 327 ff. 
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other native writer, feit the American need for the refining and 
cultivating influences that were so powerful in the Old World. 
A fortunate circumstance afforded him, very early in his 
career, the opportunity for study abroad, an opportunity which 
lasted for three years, and which was repeated later in his life. 
His Hyperion shows most decidedly of all his works, how deep- 
ly he was imbued with the German spirit. And with all his 
European culture and the expression he gave to it, he remained 
one of the most populär poets of America, certainly a powerful 
argument for the value of a universal culture in the develop- 
ment of a national culture. 

Absolute self-knowledge, as Goethe remarks, is impossible 
for the individual as well as for a nation. It is here that the 
Observation of the friendly critic becomes of the greatest value. 
While American scholars give us a fairly just view of condi- 
tions at that time, the detailed observations and criticisms of 
German students of American life, mentioned above, 
throw a light upon these conditions which is all the more 
interesting because it emanates from men representing the 
cultural ideals which were to become so powerful in America. 

One of the criticisms which Americans frequently made 
upon themselves was that their cultural development as a na- 
tion was haltingly slow. Foreign students of American history 
attribute this belated social ripening to various causes. One 
on which all seem to be more or less agreed is the exaggerated 
emphasis placed upon business and its attendant profits. Koer- 
ner says that even a greater hindrance than the lack of racial 
unity or the defects in educational methods is the Subordination 
of science to business. The former is pursued only in so far as 
it is an adjunct and servant to the latter. That merchants had 
no need for a liberal culture seemed to be a national axiom. 
Another explanation suggested by Koerner as partially respons- 
ible for this lack of cultural development was that America's 
early settlers in New England and elsewhere did not bring a 
literature or history with them, for they belonged for the most 
part to an oppressed people and, with the exception of a few 
learned clergymen, to a class possessed of little general educa- 
tion. They left their fatherland at a time when higher educa- 
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tion was quite generally the prerogative of the rieh and power- 
ful. Those, moreover, who did possess education and culture 
before Coming to America, F. J. Grund 12 feit did not differ 
enough from their brothers in Europe to establish at once a 
new national character. The almost daily influx of immigrants 
and the hardships of pioneer life made the basis of liberal 
development, in early times transient and unstable, whereas 
the highest ideal of culture presupposes the produetion of 
such permanent values in literature, science, music, philosophy, 
and theology, as will be of benefit to the whole of civilized 
humanity. 

At the root of the growth of such a culture lies education. 
The Americans were never lacking in the scholastic 
idea. One of the main motives back of JefTerson's action in 
establish ing the University of Virginia was the hope of de- 
veloping a national character by means of a cosmopolitan 
scheme of education. 11 As a foundation underlying all 

18 Franz Joseph Grund (1798 — 1863) came to America in 1825 or 
1826. In 1833 he wrote a book entitled Algebraic Problems, from whose 
publica tion dates the introduetion of algebra into the American High 
Schools. In addition to this book he also wrote a Piain and Solid 
Ceometry, an Elements of Astronomy, a Natural Philosophy, and an 
Advanced Mathematics. After a ten years' residence in Boston pre- 
ceded by a two years* residence in New York and Philadelphia, he wrote 
his The Americans in their Moral, Social, and Political Relations. 
In speaking of this book the American Quarterly Review for December 
1837 said: "It does not seem to have been the intention of Mr. 
Grund to produce mercly an amusing book, in which the piquant foiblcs 
and humorous peculiarities of society are marked and noted, nor does 
he appear in any way content with a superficial glance at things around 

him he writes with the serious purpose of disabusing the English 

public and of conveying true Information of the country and people of 
the United States. The work contains abundance of information which, 
even to an American, would be cminently useful." For a period of over 
thirty years beginning about 1830, he was actively engaged in journalism. 
Düring Buchanan's administration he was consul at Havre. He is 
sometimes called the Schurz of the first half of the nineteenth Century. 
Cf. Rattermann, vol. x. p. 70 ff. 

18 The idea of establishing a "federal university" for the purpose of 
"preparing the people of the United States for our new form of Govern- 
ment by an education adapted to the new and peculiar Situation of our 
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subjects the scientific and critical point of view was to be in- 
troduced, the lack of which, as will be noticed later, seemed to 
German students one of the weaknesses in American education. 
His plans were like the preliminary drawings of a great artist. 
Even in their undeveloped State they indicated a remarkable ap- 
preciation of the university idea which had given western Euro- 
pean education such superiority over all other of the world's 
Systems. Jefferson's ideal was so thoroughly European that he 
even harbored for a time the idea of transplanting the entire 
teaching corps from the College of Geneva to America; for 
this faculty, which had become dissatisfied with its political 
environment, had written to him saying that they were willing 
to come to Virginia in a body if suitable arrangements could 
be made. This proposal (1794) was really the historical origin 
of his project for a great university, to be equipped with the 
best scientific talent that Europe could affbrd, which, strangely 
enough, Jefferson thought was at that time centered in 
Geneva. 1 * He appealed to Washington, but the latter, who 
wished to carry out his own ideas of a federal university, op- 
posed the plan. Jefferson laid the proposition also before the 

country" seems to go back to Dr. Benjamin Rush, the eminent 
scientist and surgeon-general in the Revolutionary army, who had 
studied at several European universities and who was a great 
admirer of German civilization. As early as 1788 he published 
in the American Museum an article entitled "A plan of federal 
university" in which he says: "Let one of the first acts of the new 
Congress be, to establish within the district to be allotted for them, 
a federal university, into which the youth of the United States shall 
be received in the Colleges of their respective states. In this university 
let those branches of literature only be taught, which are calculated 
to prepare our youth for civil and public lifc. These branches should 
be taught by means of lectures." 

Among the subjects to be taught at this university he mentions 
especially the German and French languages. He says: "The niany 
excellent books which are written in both these languages, upon all 
subjects, more especially upon those which relate to the advancement 
of national improvement of all kinds, will render a knowledge of them 
an essential part of the education of a legislator of the United States." 

14 Cf. "Thomas Jefferson and the University of Virginia" U. S. Bu- 
reau of Education, Circular of Information No. 2, 1888, p. 45. 
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State legislature but the practical Virginians thought the plan 
too expensive. However, the advanced ideas of the third Presi- 
dent, although not fulfilled in this matter, had a quickening in- 
fluence on Ticknor, a close personal friend, and through him 
upon the whole method of instruction at Harvard. Ticknor 
received a call to Virginia in 1820, but continued at Harvard 
until 1835, when his resignation was forced by stubborn Op- 
position to just such reforms as would have reorganized the 
northern College in accordance with the principles of university 
education laid down by Jef ferson." 

Perhaps the chief point of weakness in American education 
at that time was the general disregard for scholarship by a dem- 
ocracy whose highest ideal seemed the accumulation of wealth. 
Dr. Brauns, a highly cultured German theologian who lived 
in America for years, says that very few if any of the American 
academies and universities were liberal enough to allow their 
Professors to turn to the service of scientific research their 
talent, inclination, and independent thought 1 ' Moreover, the 
recompense given them was scarcely greater than that allowed 
a day-laborer. 

Grund quotes and emphasizes the following statement 17 
from an "Annual Report of the Superintendent of Schools of 
the State of New York, 1835" : "The main cause which re- 
tards the advancement of our educational system is the meager 

wage of the teachers As long as the salary of a teach- 

er is no higher than that of the manual laborer we cannot ex- 
pect to attract scholars of talent and ability to our schools. 

16 The main points of Jeffcrson's plan for a university were: 1. 
There should be no prescribed curriculum laid down for all students. 
2. Specialization should be introduced. 3. The elective System should 
be used. 4. Discipline should be reduced to a minimum. The reforms 
proposed by Ticknor were: 1. Students should be admitted even if 
they were not candidates for a degree. 2. The instruction should be 
divided into departments with a head of each department. 3. The 
elective System should be introduced. (Cf. U. S. Bureau of Education, 
Circular of Information No. 2). 

1# Brauns, Ideen über die Auswanderung nach Amerika, 1827, p. 686. 

"Grund, Die Amerikaner, p. 121. 
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Low salaries have filled our schools with incompetent teachers 
whosc methods have lowered the level of all knowledge to their 
own teaching." To the same effect Brauns quotes Bristed, a 
British scholar who came to America to study American re- 
sources and later became a Citizen of the United States: 
"Wealth, that is truly the great social virtue even as poverty is 
an unpardonable sin. In no land of the earth must the poor 
scholar bow before the gates of wealth in more slavish hu- 
mility than in our free and independent Republic." 18 Com- 
menting on this, Brauns says, "Let not the scholar forget that 
farmers, manufacturers, and merchants are really the three 
main and privileged classes of American society." 19 In ad- 
dition to pointing out that low salaries necessarily entailed a 
dearth of teachers Bristed, as well as our German critics, re- 
minds us that those scholarly prof essors whom we do have in 
our schools have a limit placed on their time and energy by 
their great bürden of purely routine duties. 20 One of Tick- 
nor's great reforms was a division of the faculty into depart- 
ments, with departmcntal heads, and sufficient assistants to 
make research and original produetion possible. This was one 
of his proposals that was most stubbornly resisted. In de- 
fending it Jefferson said, "Professorships must be subdivided 
f rom time to time as our means increase, until each professor 
shall have no more under his care than he can attend to with 
advantage to his pupils and ease to himself." 21 

Almost all foreign students of American education were 
agreed on the excellence of American elementary training. 
Brauns was especially impressed with the almost universal 
extension of the rudiments of education. 23 The middle schools, 
however, as Koerner remarked, were rather for the purpose of 

l> Brauns, Ideen, p. 697. Also Bristed, Die Hilfsquellen der Ver- 
einigten Staaten Amerikas, Weimar 1819, p. 686. 

*• Brauns, Ideen, p. 697. 

20 Bristed, Hilfsquellen, p. 428. 

2 » U. S. Bureau of Education, Circular of Information No. B, 
p. 64. 

22 Brauns, Ideen, p. 433. 
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private gain than of populär Instruction. 28 Parents, generally, 
were not yet impressed with the necessity of educating their 
children beyond the elementary grades. But, as Dr. De Wette, 
the brother of Professor Karl Beck of Harvard, said, after his 
visit to America in 1826, the American youths were wonder- 
fully persevering and diligent. One of the chief expressions 
of this diligence was the zeal with which they took up the study 
of the German language and literature, very little opportunity 
for the pursuit of which was offered at the American universi- 
ties. Even private tutors were not plentif ul ; and many students, 
therefore, took up the study by themselves with no other help 
than a dictionary and a few pieces of German literature, of 
which Goethe's and Schillers works were perhaps the most 
populär. Imagine the American youth of today obtaining the 
rudiments of German through a translation of Wallenstein! 
Later this method was no longer necessary, for many of the 
Professors at Andover, Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, and else- 
where went to Germany and mastered the German language 
for purposes of instruction at home. It should be noted here 
that this zeal for acquiring German was prompted not by a 
mere hope of understanding its forms, but by an earnest de- 
sire to gain entrance to the treasures of German thought. 

Another significant point to come under the notice of the 
German observers of American culture was what they con- 
sidered a deplorable rarity of interest in science. While Grund 
did not deny the existence of a spirit of scientific inquiry, as 
Koerner came so near doing, he did say that it had few mani- 
festations beyond the information contained in elementary 
texts." The one science in which the Americans had made 
slightly more progress was mathematics, and he, probably 
better than any other foreign writer, could judge this be- 
cause he had written several university texts in mathe- 
matics and other sciences. The Germans placed especial 
emphasis on science and scientific research, for to them science 
was eternal even as truth was eternal. "Monarchs may pro- 

" Koerner, Beleuchtung, p. 46. 

" Cf. Grund, Die Amerikaner, 1837, p. 105. 
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tect the arts, republics must honor the sciences",* 8 said Grund. 
The search for truth would alone establish, in their estimation, 
an enduring national prosperity. It cannot be denied that the 
stern, narrow views of the early American settlers in religion 
and politics retarded all progress in art and science, and this 
despite the great number of universities, Colleges, and semi- 
naries. 26 Brauns quotes Walsh, 2T an American scholar, as 
saying, "A liberal education under which a systematic grasp 
of science and classical literature is understood, is almost en- 
tirely lacking in America." " Aside f rom a few minor dis- 
coveries and inventions in physics and nautical technique, 
purely practical in nature, America had made no advance in 
the field of science." This, at least, was the view of the more 
radical Koerner, who continued to say, "Indeed, I am not the 
first to be impressed by the lack of genuine scientific education, 
and the manifold pleasures which are brought about by the 
closer intercourse of highly cultured and educated mcn. 

If, as Grund says, imagination is the soul of artistic pro- 
duction, we have an explanation for the decided deficiency in 
America ; for we do not need Koerner, nor Grund, nor Julius 81 
to teil us of the neglect of the imagination in the American 
people. Even Cooper, as Koerner truly says, one of the best 
early American writers.and beside Longfellow,perhaps the most 
representative figure in American literature, excels only in 
description, and not in such work as requires an active and fer- 

" Grund, Die Amerikaner, p. 80. 
28 Koerner, Beleuchtung, p. 51. 

" Walsh was the original editor of the American Register in 1817 — 
18. In 1827 he revived the North American Review, and continued as 
its editor until 1837. 

»» Brauns, Ideen, p. 685. 

»•Koerner, Beleuchtung, p. 47 

»Ibidem, p. 47. 

M N. H. Julius (1783—1862) a physician and Student of sociology 
especially critninology. He made one of the first and most extensive 
Statistical studies in criminology in America. 
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tile creative power. 38 This lack of imagination, Julius feels," 
accounts for the almost cruel way in which the Americans have 
discarded the old musical and resonant Indian names of towns, 
rivers, and mountains, and substituted in their place the harsher 
sounding Roman, Grecian, German, English, and even Egyp- 
tian names. Besides a recognized lack of imagination 
Brauns discovers other causes which have retarded the de- 
velopment of art and literature. These he considers under four 
heads; first, the comparative ease with which wealth and prom- 
inence are attained through other Channels than literature or 
art; second, the hardships of early settlement; third, our own 
Revolution ; and fourth, the French Revolution, which inclined 
the Americans more toward a zeal for gain, military glory, 
and political fame, than to the less strenuous pleasures and 
benefits of literature and art. In addition to these causes, De 
Wette, with others, attributes the retardation of a nationally 
independent literature for America to the constant intercourse 
with Europe ; or, as Grund puts it, to the fact that a gigantic 
conglomeration, such as America is, cannot produce a national 
literature. 34 Again, Brauns adds as a further cause a lack of 
concentration, due, he believes, to an overbalancing tendency 
toward newspapers, magazines, and political pamphlets." As 
a people the Americans read more than any other nation in the 
world ; indeed Grund goes so far as to say that the Americans 
read more books and magazines each year than the English, 
French, and Germans together. 30 John Bristed, after a careful 
study of American culture, remarks also on the shallowness 
of American writings which seemed, for the most part, confined 
to newspaper articles and political pamphlets. 37 

Concentration presupposes a calm philosophical point of 
view. The lack of this was more noticeable, probably, in 
America's historical productions than elsewhere in the field of 

32 Cooper was more highly estcemed in Germany than in America. 
»»Julius, Nordamerikas sittliche Zustände, 1834—36, p. 420. 
»* Grund, Die Amerikaner, p. 98. 

Cf. Brauns, Ideen, p. 681 ff. 
38 Grund, Die Amerikaner, p. 104. 
" Bristed Die Hilfsquellen, p. 685. 
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her litcrature. Led astray by hyper-enthusiastic patriotism, 
Americans inclined too much toward biographies. Even Jared 
Sparks and George Bancroft, two historians who deserve great 
praise, were unable to take a dispassionatc view of America's 
historical development. — the only view, indced, which is able 
to unite the life of the states with the course of human develop- 
ment. Up to 1837, in Grund's estimation. Marshal's Biogrophy 
of George Washington was the best history of the United 
States. 38 

So far it wotild seem that this lack of imagination affected 
only the literary produetions. Koerner's rather bold remark, 
however, that in the field of art the Americans were half bar- 
barians," reveals the fact that the lack of imagination extended 
beyond the realm of literature. As yet whatever America pos- 
sessed of art was not original but of foreign adoption. There 
were, of course, individual artists but there was no artistic 
atmosphere, no collective "art-life." 40 Even the foremost of 

38 Grund, Die A merikaner, p. 106 See also Pancoast, p 253. 
3ft Koerner, Beleuchtung, p. 52. 

40 The following passagc from Henry James' "A small Boy and 
others" shows how he feit this lack of artistic atmosphere in America 
during his boyhood. Speaking of his hunger for art he says (p. 
264 ff) : "Wasn't the very bareness of the field itself moreover a 

challenge, in a degree, to design? Afterwards, on other ground 

and in richer air [in Europe] the challenge was in the fulness and 
not in the bareness of aspects, with their natural rcsult of hunger ap- 
peased; exhibitions, illustrations abounded in Paris and London — the 
reflected image hung everywhere about; so that if there we daubed a- 
fresh and with more confidence it was not because no one but because 

every one did In Europe we knew there was Art; just as there 

were soldiers and lodgings and concierges and little boys in the 
street etc." 

"The Düsseldorf school commanded the market, and I think of its 

exhibitions as firmly seated, going on from year to year No 

impression here, however, was half so momentous as that of the epoch- 
making masterpiece of Mr. Leutze, which showed us Washington 
crossing the Delaware." 

Emanuel Leutze, the German-Amexican painter, was born at 
Gmünd, Württemberg. He came to America in his early youth but re- 
turned to Germany in 1841 to study at Düsseldorf under K. F. Lessing. 
In 1859 he was called back to America by the federal government in 
order to decorate the Capitol at Washington. 
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early American painters such as Benj. West and J. S. Copley 
were more English than American in character. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that West's famous picture 'Death of General Wolfe' 
was painted in England. However, Grund believed that the 
Americans possessed sufficient talent both in drawing and 
painting to make a truly national art a future possibility. 41 
That the Americans did not possess any real love or passion 
for true art, a fact which Koerner deplored, was due, no doubt, 
in large measure to the lack of the numerous galleries and col- 
lections of art treasures with which Europe was blessed. 
But despite this lack we must agree, I believe, with 
Koerner, when he says that if gloomy religiotis views re- 
tarded science they worked even more negatively against the 
development of art. 43 Music and painting were completely in 
the service of the church. If some art lover succeeded in trans- 
porting a work of art across the Atlantic, it received such a 
poor reception that the hope of arousing an interest which 
would create a demand for such work was shattered. 

Closely allied with drawing and painting were music and the 
theater. The taste for music was slightly more developed than 
for tragedy and comedy, Grund teils us, but as yet there was 
no American talent. Indeed, Julius goes so far as to say that 
the Americans at that time were virtually lacking in the musical 
sense and in musical voices. Of this latter deficiency he says, 
"In the whole of America, during a visit of a year and a half, 
I heard a single beautiful native female voice, and among the 
men none at all." 4 * The lack of a musical sense, he thinks, 
may be due to the fact that America was a composite nation 
and not a racial unit. He noticed the same lack in England, 
also a composite people in contrast to Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, strictly racial unities. The lack of musical voices, no 
doubt, could be attributed to frontier-life as well as to the 
climate and its almost inconceivably rapid changes. One de- 
cided hindrance to the development of the theater, as well as 

•» Grund, Die Amerikaner, p. 74. 

« Koerner, Beleuchtung, p. 51. 

43 Julius. Nordamerikas sittliche Zustände, p. 419. 
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its hand-maiden music, was the stifling bonds of narrow 
orthodoxy which placed the enjoyment of the stage outside 
the pale of respectability. Many churches absolutely forbade 
attendance at dramatic Performances of any description. Even 
at the present time we have not broken away entirely from the 
effects of this prejudice. 

This, then, was the atmosphere into which Mrs. Robinson 
came in 1830, an atmosphere pregnant with possibilities and 
at the same time teeming with an intense desire to produce and 
establish a national culture. German influence, as we have 
noticed, was having a major share in the process of develop- 
ment. In the following chapters I shall attempt to trace the 
path of this influence as represented in Mrs. Robinson. I shall 
take up her works chronologically, in so far as that is con- 
sistent with their grouping in subject matter. At the same time 
I shall lay especial emphasis on the various individual produc- 
tions most directly connected with contemporary American 
evcnts or development. What Gustav Koerner says of the 
German element in America in general fits also Mrs Robinson 
and thus forms a most appropriate close for this introductory 
chapter: "Eine deutsche Nation in der amerikanischen 
kann sie nicht sein, aber den reichen Inhalt ihres Gemütslebens, 
die Schätze ihrer Gedankenwelt kann sie im Kampfe für die 
politischen und allgemeinen menschlichen Interessen in die 
Wagschale werfen, und ihr Einfluss wird um so tiefer gehen, 
ein um so grösseres Feld der Beteiligung sich schaffen, je 
weniger tendenziös sie auftritt, je mehr sie aber zugleich an 
dem fest hält, was Deutschland der Welt Schönes und Grosses 
gegeben hat." 44 

Chapter I. 
Biography. 

The names of Franz Lieber, Karl Folien, Karl Beck, Franz 
Joseph Grund, Gustav Koerner, all men of commanding ability, 
have long since become a part of the history of their adopted 
country. Many more men whose life and works H. A. Ratter- 

** Koerner, Das deutsehe Element, p. 9. 
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mann has treated in his recent work Biographicon und Dichter- 
Album, will also eventually find a permanent place in the cul- 
tural if not the political history of America. To this list of 
German- Americans who have given to Americans not only an 
Interpretation of the culture of their fatherland, but also the 
Service of their talent and their personality should be added 
also the name of Mrs. Robinson. 

It is indeed stränge that this has not been recognized; for 
her field of labor was broad, her intellect keen, her attittide 
toward life truly sympathetic. From the commencement of her 
active career in 1830, to the year 1863, when she returned to 
Germany, she identified her energies and interests with those 
of the country of her husband, modestly taking a part in the 
cultural evolution of the young republic through a number of 
remarkable literary productions. At no time do we find her in 
the front ranks of radical reformers and reorganizers, but tact- 
fully and unassumingly, rather, exerting that subtle influence 
for which women are best suited. Her method of making her 
Personality feit was a particularly happy one, for at the time in 
which she lived — one of the most important in American His- 
tory— current opinion in regard to conditions both political and 
social was in a comparatively plastic State, but none the less 
important. With politics she had nothing to do; for while most 
of her German contemporaries, coming directly from the ex- 
citement of political affairs in the fatherland, entered similar 
fields in America, she remained entirely outside of this field of 
activitv. This is in part explained by the fact that she came 
from the quietness of the Goethe circle, which in a measure 
determined the character of her work in the land of her adop- 
tion. Goethe, it may be said. held aloof from the turmoil and 
intensity of the life about him, quietly spreading his influence 
through the brilliant men and women who were attracted to 
his intellectual court. This was especially true in his later 
life. during which time Mrs. Robinson became personally ac- 
quainted with him. 

Grillparzer, who at that time visited Goethe, draws a 
very charming picture of her in his Selbstbiographie: "To- 
ward evening," he writes, "I went to Goethe. I found quite 
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a large Company gathered in the drawing room, awaiting the 
Herr Geheimrat. When I found among them a certain Hof- 
rat Jakob or Jakobs with Iiis daughter, young as she was 
beautiful, and beautiful as she was talented, the same who 
later entered upon a literary career under the name of Talvj, 
I lost my timidity, and in my conversation with this most 
amiable young woman, I almost forgot that I was at the home 
of Goethe." * s The description of Heloise, drawn by Mrs. 
Robinson in her novel of the same name, presents a very good 
picture of herseif and of the position she deemed suitable and 
becoming to women: "Now only did Heloise learn to know 
the charm of intellectual, inciting conversation, the invaluable 
advantage to be derived from hearing the interchange of ideas 
of superior minds. Heloise, eager for information and sus- 
ceptible of improvement as she was, feit deeply grateful to- 
ward Isabella for this distinction. The conversation turned on 
subjects taken from divers departments, belles-lettres, philos- 
ophy, history, political economy, but above all the great ques- 
tions of the day. On all these Heloise heard persons of mind 
give and defend their views. She herseif, as was suitable to 
her youth was for the most part a listener."* 8 Mrs. Robinson 
might have said, "to her youth and her sex" ; for she feit very 
strongly the propriety of the tacit attitude of woman on many 
questions ordinarily considered as a part of a man's world. 47 

But, as we have said, her influence was none the less real for 
being quiet and unobtrusive. Despite the unpretentious nature 
of her work, no one, with the exception of Karl Folien, Franz 
Lieber and J. B. Stallo has so significantly brought out the two 
chief elements of the American nation, the English and the 
German. By her study of the folklore of the various nations 
and especially the Teutonic nations, she carried the American 
people into the inner life of the Germans, especially into 
"Das Gemütvolle". In her history of New England, written, 
aecording to her own introduetory remarks, primarily for Ger- 

43 Grillparzer, Sämmtliche Werke, vol. xv, p. 145 — 4. Auflage. 

** Talvj, Heloise chap. ix. , 

4T The Germans more that any other nation perhaps feit that 
woman's sphere was in the home. 
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man readers, she introduced the Germans to the forces which 
lay at the foundation of the establishment of a free-thinking, 
free-acting nation, showing how internal forces of minor im- 
portance in themselves may accomplish all things when united 
and aimed at one goal. 

Therese Albertine Louise von Jakob was born January 26, 
1797, the youngest daughter of the political scientist and 
philosopher, Heinrich von Jakob. At the time of her birth, 
her father was professor of philosophy at the University of 
Halle. When Therese was nine years old Napoleon's devasta- 
tions shook Germany like some great earthquake, and dis- 
organized society. After the battle of Jena her father, in order 
to avoid army-service at a moment when his fatherland was 
under French dominion, accepted a call to a professorship in 
the University located at Charkow a small town in the southern 
part of Russia. The great period of European political unrest 
that drove her parent to this voluntary exile from Germany 
wrought an unusual and irresistible influence upon the daugh- 
ter; an influence, doubtless, which made her love her native 
land far more intensely than would have been the case, had she 
grown to womanhood surrounded by naught but its tranquil 
culture. In 1&40 she wrote a short atitobiographical sketch for 
the Brockhausische Conversations-Lcxicon, in which these 
words illustrate the awakening in her of "das deutsche Gefühl", 
together with what she considered its causes: "The stränge, 
half-Asiatic, half-European circumstances about me exercised 
a decided influence upon me. They and the yoke of oppression 
under which Germany was then bending and laboring awoke 
in me, very early, a vivid and substantial recognition of my 
better seif. As early as my eleventh year, I often wept for 
anger and grief over Germany's misfortune. Grief, indeed, 
was my first muse." 48 Nothing, it seemed in after years, 
had ever so thoroughly aroused her as the occasion when she 
heard, for the first time, the Russians discussing the terrible 
distress of the Germans. She heard nothing but scorn and 
mockery for Germany's misfortune, in fact for everything 
that was German. Her thoroughly aroused emotions found 

48 Talvj, Gesammelte Nozwllcn, p. viii. 
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expression in poetry which in tone and meter resembled that 
of Schiller. Even as a child, she realized how much richer 
the German life was than the Slavic. She feit that a nation 
with such a past as Germany's would glow again in the rays 
of clear sunrise. 

Düring her stay of three years in Charkow her education, 
so far as direct instruction was concerned, advanced slowly. 
In the university library, however, she found, among other 
books, Eschenburg's Beispielsammlung and the Supplement to 
Sulzer's Theorie der schönen Künste. She copied both of these 
books, ponderous in material and dimensions as they are, in 
their entirety ; a labor of stupendous proportions f or an adult 
to say nothing of a twelve-year-old girl. But she was being 
mentally starved and no task seemed too great that would 
provide food to satisfy her intellectual cravings. 

At the age of thirteen she accompanied her father to St. 
Petersburg, whither he had been called to aid in the revision of 
the Code of Criminal Laws. Here even the slight amount of 
instruction she had been receiving was cut off. In a measure, 
however, her more frequent intercourse with people and events 
made up for this loss; but the ardent longing never ceased. 
She teils us, "The inner desire remained, however, earnest and 
füll of yearning after something which the life about me did 
not offer." 49 Her interest in and for Germany grew apace. She 
read zealously every possible scrap of information about it, 
devouring in particular all the German books she could get 
hold of, books which from time to time found their way into 
Russia through returning officers. In order to give assistance 
to the miserable German prisoners brought to Russia she sold 
her jewelry. Removed thus from the fatherland, it was only 
natural that she should form an exalted image of Germany 
which differed very radically from the reality. In later years, 
she held for a time firmly, almost stubbornly to her ideal ; but 
at last, for her penetrating mind could not long be blinded to 
real conditions, she grew ashamed, laughed, and cast from her 
the romantic picture she had formed by much reading of 
Fouque and Hoffmann. She so realized and appreciated, never- 

49 Talvj, Gesammelte Novellen, p. x. 
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theless, the depth, the richness, and the Spiritual intensity of tlie 
German character. that even the final shattering of her ideal 
never brought with it a reaction of discouragement or despair. 
While in St. Petersburg she became extremely lonesome, and as 
a consequence unusually serious. This seriousness never left 
her, though at no time did it make her an uncomfortable or un- 
welcome member of any social gathering. It was the serious- 
ness of a rieh inner life whose expression was hemmed in and 
limited by external circumstances. None of the poems which 
she wrote at this time were published during her lifetime; 
in fact it is quite probable that she destroyed most of them, 
for inasmuch as they expressed her deepest and holiest emo- 
tions, to publish them would have been a profanation of her 
inmost soul. Several, however, were preserved. Among them 
the poem "Sehnsucht," written in 1813 and brought out after 
her death, expresses her longing to return to Germany. One 
verse reads as follows: 

Ach, wird nie dies heissc Sehnen, 
Nie der inn'ge Wunsch gestillt? 
Was mein hoffend Herz erfüllt, 
War es nur ein eitel Wähnen? 

In St. Petersburg she had greater opportunity to satisfy 
her craving to read. This, together with bits of conversation 
which she gathered from the crowds that thronged the streets, 
aroused in her a deep and abiding interest in populär poetry. 
She became so interested in Russian populär poetry that she 
would steal away to the horse-markets, and concealing herseif 
near the crowds, would listen to their songs. In order to be 
able to understand them and appreciate them she began study- 
ing Russian, a pursuit which very shortly led to a study of 
Slavic history and the Slavic language, in order that she might 
be able to translate the poetry of the race. Upon her return to 
Germany her interest in langnages expanded and she entered 
into a serious attempt to gain a mastery of the classical 
languages, Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian, and English. Later 
she studied French and Spanish. 

In 1816 she returned to Germany, and her dearest 
wish was thereby fulfilled. Her reintroduetion to the 
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the real Germany, as we have said before, shattered her ideal 
but did not shake her love or faith. In this glow of happiness 
in her new environment, the first eight or ten years were the 
most prosperous of her life. She continued to write poetry 
and short stories. A peculiar unwillingness to publish her 
works asserted itself in rather an interesting way, for which 
her excessive modesty alone can account. Those of her first 
poems which she could be persuaded to share with the public 
came out under the name of Reseda. In 1821, for the sake 
a little "pin-money", and, if we may credit her own words, 
quite against her own inclination, she translated two of Sir 
Walter Scott's novels, Old Mortality and Black Dwarf. These 
were signed Ernst Berthold. In 1822, in the Literarisches Kon- 
vcrsotionsblatt appeared three articles of a critical nature, 
signed "Briefe eines Frauenzimmers". Finally, in 1825 she 
coined for herseif a name which remained her nom-de-plume 
for the rest of her life. Using the initial letters of her füll 
name, Therese Albertine Louise von Jakob, she coined the 
rather odd but attractive name Talvj, in which the j has its 
original funetion as an i. This name she first signed to a little 
book of three short stories, which she called Psyche, Ein 
Taschenbuch für das Jahr 1825. As late as 1840 she wrote to 
a relative, "I will not deny that I have a strong aversion 
to any publication whatsoever of my own produetions. The 
fact, that I had never written under my own name, justified 
me, I feit, in separating all that pertained to Therese Robin- 
son, forrr.erly Therese von Jakob, entirely from Talvj. I see, 
however, that sooner or later the two names will be identified 
without my being able to prevent it, and so I prefer to let my- 
self be known rather than be the subject of gossip in those 
'Woman's Clubs'. 60 For a long time Talvj was thought to be 
a man. Especially after her interest in the American Indian 
became known, Mr. Talvj became a name of great concern in 
English literature and men fairly broke their heads to discover 
the owner of it. 

In 1823, while Talvj was immersed in grief over the loss 
of a dearly beloved sister, the first sorrow in her life, her 

50 Loehcr, Beitrage für Geschichte und Völkerkunde. 
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eye fortuitously feil upon a copy of Jakob Grimm's criticism of 
Servian folk song. It caught her attention and suggested a 
means to her by which she might lessen the sting of her sor- 
row. Hard work was ever a means to her of forgetting sorrow 
and distress. In speaking to Jakob Grimm of leaving Germany 
to take up her new home in America she said, "This sacrifice, 
too, belongs to the least which I am making, inasmuch as the 
literary activity into which I have thrown myself, in so far as 
it was productive, never meant anything more to me than a 
meager solace for bitter loss." 81 Her cousin said of her also, 
"My poor cousin fintls her consolation for many distressing 
circumstances in such literary activity." 02 By the aid of the 
young Servian Wuk Stephan Karadschitsch and her own untir- 
ing effort and mental alertness she soon made good her decision 
to study Servian by achieving a sound working mastery of its 
forms. Into the very atmosphere of these stränge national 
songs which seemed to possess a Grecian charm for her, she 
"lived, thought, and steeped herseif." M Her work in this con- 
nection will be more amply touched upon hereafter; suffice it to 
say here, the work she accomplished with these songs won for 
her the life long friendship of Goethe, as well as that of Jakob 
Grimm and many other prominent literary men. 

In the summer of 1826 Professor Edward Robinson came 
to Halle to study the language and literature of the Orient 
under Gesenius, through whom Halle's theological school had 
become the most famous in Germany. Roediger, an exceptional 
Student in oriental languages first at Halle and later at Berlin, 
Tholuk the pietist, and others. His acquaintance in the home of 
Professor von Jakob led to friendship and ultimate marriage 
with Fräulein Therese, in August of 1828. A few words other 
than what has been said in the Introduction about Robin- 
son will show not merely the significance of Talvj's relations 
with him but also the significance of German influence on 
America's great scholars. He was born in Southington, Con- 

81 Preussische Jahrbücher, vol. lxxvi p. 357. 
" Preussische Jahrbücher, vol. lxxvi, p. 357. 
M Franz von Löher, Beilage zur Allgemeinen Zeitung, den 9. und 
10 Juni, 1870. 
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necticut in 1794, the son of a Congregational minister. As 
a youth he enjoyed a liberal education, which later he im- 
proved by much travel and study in other lands. Previous 
to his residence at the University of Halle in 1826, he had 
assisted Moses Stuart in publishing the second edition of the 
latter's Hebrew Grammar, and through Stuart had been ap- 
pointed to an instructorship in Hebrew at Andover Semi- 
nary, where, in collaboration with his patron, he translated 
Wieners Grammar of the New Testament; and alone, Wahl's 
Clavis Philologica Noin Testamcnti, Then he went to Halle. 
At the time of his death he was recognized as the greatest 
authority in the field of Biblical Topography, having reeeived, 
among other honors, a gold medal from the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society of England. 

His attitude toward research was in every way a counter- 
part of his wife's. The Reverend Thomas Skinner, who 
preached his funeral service, said of him, "No one's Observa- 
tion was more searching, minute, and accurate; he looked at 
everything in its bearing on the true, the useful, the good ; he 
surveyed most exactly everything of real importance in the 
field which his mind was to traverse, instinctively rejecting 
what was of no consequence to his object, making the best 

use of everything which properly belonged to it His 

aim was not victory but truth He f ound in his family 

unusual sympathies with himself as a man of letters and in- 
tellectual pursuits. His wife was entirely competent to take 
the liveliest interest in his leamed labors." 64 It it very signifi- 
cant of his character that during this first half of the nine- 
teenth Century he with others sought to become acquainted 
with the spirit of German thought and teaching. In the first 
part of the Century it meant a great deal more for Americans 
to seek the German universities than it did later. It was not a 
fad; it was an honest pursuit of a higher intellectual life. 
And it was of great significance that even theologians began 
to visit the German universities, the seats of rationalism in 
religious thought and life. The necessity of an introduetion 
of Germany's scholarship into America must have made a deep 

»< The Evangelist, Feb. 5, 1863. 
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impression upon Robinson, for upon his return, as we have 
seen, he began the publication of the Biblical Repository, which 
at once became the chief exponent of German theological and 
philosophical thought. His wife proved of the utmost assist- 
ance to him in interpreting and translating many of the German 
contributions to the magazine. 

It was hard for Talvj to decide to leave Germany, for in 
so doing she was abandoning a circle of the highest culture and 
refinement, and circumstances in which she was able to pursue, 
unhampered, the studies she most enjoyed. In a letter to Jakob 
Grimm, in which she introduced Edward Robinson to him, she 
said, "I do not deny that it has cost me a long and bitter 
struggle, and that even now I think I have not overcome either 
the pain of Separation from all that has been dear to me, or 

the pain over the loss of my beloved mother-tongue 

it seems to me as if all that pertains to my fatherland is again 
as precious, since I have made my decision." 88 An awaken- 
ing literary jealousy of her work, finding vent in literary 
criticism that was at times spiteful, did much, however, to re- 
concile her to leaving Germany. Some criticised her for not 
writing in Latin, claiming that the use of the vernacular de- 
tracted in a measure from the scholarliness of her work. Her 
intellectual strength, which gained not only the respect but al- 
so the admiration and approval of some of Germany's great- 
est men, aroused the envy of less gifted women. Loeher 
remarks: "The women said one could hear the Scratch, scratch 
of her pen throughout the whole town; and this pen was in 
the hands of a young woman of less than thirty years, upon 
whom noted men even lavished approving words of praise." ** 
The hopeless political conditions following the Wars of 
Liberation seemed, moreover, to annihüate all her hopes for 
Germany's future. Besides, the closest ties which bound her 
to her fatherland were broken by the death of her beloved 
parents; her father's in 1827 at Lauchstedt, her mother's in 
1828 presumably at Halle. Although she became the wife of 
Edward Robinson in August, 1828, they did not go to America 
until to years later. Düring only a portion of these intervening 

•» Preussische Jahrbücher, vol. lxxvi p. 357. 
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two years they remained in Halle, for they spent an autumn in 
Switzerland, a winter in Paris, and a summer in Italy. In other 
ways, too, they were eventful. Düring the seven years preceding 
her coming to America she had lost a brothcr, a sister, and both 
parents. She feit her loss deeply when she said, "For seven 
years shock after shock has come to me, and even if I now pos- 
sess new conditions of tenderest love, it seems, nevertheless, 
as if all of my memories lie buried." 67 

Her first home in America was in Andover, where Edward 
Robinson now occupied the chair of Biblical Literature at the 
Andover Seminary. She did not quickly adjust herseif to her 
new surroundings for political and religious interests held 
sway in all companies; and she withdrew for a time to her 
own family circle and lived for it alone. Gradually, however, 
she began to find leisure again for literary investigation and 
soon, by her interest in America, in its industry, its history, 
its natives, its language, and its literature, she formed a link, 
as it were, between German and American culture. She 
brought from her native land the idea of universality, and 
in all the articles and reviews written during her life here, it 
was one which she emphasized prominently. She worked 
as few other writers have done for the adjustment of the two 
languages, German and English. Jakob Grimm foresaw her 
power to do this for in a letter written to her just before she 
sailed, he spoke of the valuable benefits to be derived from a 
more intimate relation to the English literature in which she 
would soon find hersclf. Unnoticed but with effect she labored 
always to inculcate respect for the German name in the new 
world ; wherever she could she urged young Americans to 
study at the German universities ; and she used her influence 
always to find for German fugitives, invariably men of edu- 
cation, positions as teachers. 88 With an interest and mental 
energy peculiar to her, she began very shortly after her ar- 
rival in America, a study of the Indian, transferring, as it were, 
her scientific investigation and study to the red race from the 

07 Preussische Jahrbücher, vol. lxxvi, p. 359. 
56 Franz von Löher, Beilage s. A. Zeitung. 
58 Idea from Löher. 
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Servian. She saw in the life and customs of all original peoples 
the seed of present growth and the plant of future develop- 
ment. She perceived behind the painted and savage exterior, 
the real man. She realized, as many of us do not, that in order 
to penetrate to the real motives and ambitions of a people, we 
must seek them in its language, for language is the outgrowth 
and development of the life of a people, and not a mere arti- 
ficial commodity made to the order of its convenience or 
necessities. 

In 1831 Edward Robinson established the Biblical Reposi- 
tory, to which during the first four years he was the chief 
contributor. Mrs. Robinson's first resumption of literary work 
took the form of contributions to this magazine. In speaking 
of her papers in the Repository, which were collected and 
translated by C. von Olberg in 1837, Jakob Grimm said, "It 
is a work which bears the stamp of strong fundamental know- 
ledge." 

In 1833 they moved to Boston, where she helped her hus- 
band with the publication of a Lexicou of the Greek Testa- 
ment. Here she became acquainted with Karl Folien and his 
talented wife, to whom she has testified her gratitude for the 
Inspiration of a renewed interest in philological studies. Her 
extensive linguistic ability made her peculiarly fitted to carry 
out a piece of work Folien had previously considered — the in- 
troduetion of German populär poetry into America ; and at his 
request she proeeeded with the task, one as yet scarcely initiated, 
although Folien had already sueeeeded in getting Longfellow, 
John Quincy Adams, Bancroft, Prescott, Channing, Parker, 
and others interested in German philosophy and literattire. 
Mrs. Robinson came as his great co-worker in extending 
this interest. From time to time her articles on "Populär Songs 
of the Teutonic Races" appeared in the North American Re- 
view, and in 1840 they were put into book form under the 
title of Charakteristik der Volkslieder. 

In 1837, following her husband's appointment to the Union 
Theological Seminary in New York, she left her circle of 
friends at Boston. Immediately after entering upon this work 
at the new institution Robinson went on a tour of investigation 
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to Europe, Palestine, and Egypt, accompanied by his wife, 
who, however, remained in Hamburg, Leipzig, and Dres- 
den. Düring her stay in Germany she published more works 
dealing \vith populär songs. With the knowledge, spirit, and 
keenness of a German professor, and the intuition and sym- 
pathy of a woman, she seemed to possess a peculiar aptitude 
for such studies as this. In the naivete of primitive songs, 
she traced the life-springs of a nation. There is no ques- 
tion but that her already broad interest in mankind was 
broadened and enlarged through these studies, which in their 
scope touched upon the songs of France, Russia, Slavonia, 
Spain, Germany, Scandinavia, England, Scotland, and Ameri- 
ca. Through her critical essay on Ossian not Genuine in 1840, 
she brought to a close, at least for many years to come, the 
dispute over the genuineness of Macpherson's Ossian, which 
Samuel Johnson had done so much to intensify. Her essay 
called forth a storm of contradiction, which, however, was 
totally incapable of destroying its effectiveness. 

Upon her husband's return from Palestine in 1840, Mrs. 
Robinson returned to America. Her home in New York be- 
came the rendevouz for educated people, where some of 
Americas most famous literary men and women met in social 
intercourse. A few personal letters to Mrs. Robinson, found 
among the remnants of books and papers now in possession of 
her grandson Edward Robinson of New York, show that 
among others Bancroft, Bryant, Bayard Taylor, Olmstead, and 
Kohl were her frequent guests. 39 With such an able, though 
altogether modest, woman as hostess to the educated men and 
women of her day, wc can easily realize the charm of con- 
versation, the brillancy of ideas exchanged, the unconscious 
and subtle influence of one great mind upon another which 
must have taken place within her walls ; in winter at her New 
York residence, in summer at her picturesque seat among the 
Catskill mountains. 

In her own intellectual history these acquaintanceships, 
some of them transient, others enduring, counted for much. 

50 Unfortunately a fire destroyed almost all of the manuscripts left 
by Mr. and Mrs. Robinson. 
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A fri endship with Friederich von Raumer, the German his- 
torian, who visited her in her New York home in 1844, gave 
her the idea of entering the field of history. This idea was 
strengthened by Albert Gallatin and other of her friends in 
the city. It was just the time when a great movement was on 
foot to collect the sources of American history. The task ap- 
pealed to her inclination to delve into national pasts. Societies 
for such study were being formed everywhere, and to one 
such of which Albert Gallatin was president, both Robinson 
and his wife belonged. As her share in the programs Mrs. 
Robinson wrote several historical sketches; among them was 
"Die Geschichte des Kapitän John Smith", which was pub- 
lished in 1847 in Raumers Historisches Taschenbuch. This 
same year appeared one of her principal works, a history of the 
colonization of New England from 1607 to 1692. Critics differ 
as to the significance of this latter production ; but the gist of 
contemporary comment as gathered from newspapers and 
magazines of 1847, will be presented in a later chapter. Her 
literary-historical works were in many respects epoch making, 
even if her purely historical works were not. Duyckink says 
of them, "Her style is simple and she is unsurpassed and 
practical in her learned and scientific representation of such 
literary historical subjects as 'Populär Poetry of the Slavic 
Nations' etc. She also possesses the advantage of a finely 
poetic culture, which because of her love for the original makes 
it possible for her to translate with especial completeness in- 
to German or English verse." 00 

Her friendship with Washington Irving, which dated 
from 1846, inclined her again toward the field of poetry. Her 
development in this field of activity, however, does not stand 
out prominently. Her poetry. while it cannot be said to have 
detracted in any respect from the brilliancy of her work, can- 
not on the other hand be said to have added anything. Aside 
from her folk-songs, but fifteen poems have been published. 
These occupy a very small portion of the book entitled Ge- 
sammelte Novellen, published by her daughter after Talvj's 
death. We know from what she herseif said or implied that 

60 Cyclopedia of American Literature, vol. ii, p. 169. 
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she destroyed many of her first efforts. Between the years 
1826 and 1845 we find no poems at all; for 1845 we have a 
Single verse, written in her daughter's album; while the next 
which appears in this small group of fifteen bears the date 
1850. We cannot be sure that these poems in any way reprc- 
sent the sum total of her poetic work, but they are the only 
collection which has ever been published. We may perhaps 
conclude rightly, that poetry as such was in no way a congenial 
form of expression for her during her life in America until 
after her friendship with Irving and even after that time not 
an apt instrument. At this we cannot be surprised, however, 
if we consider the fact that hers was the philological and 
scientific type of mind, and not the philosophical and emotional 
type. 

Aside from her original works during her life in America, 
she made several translations of the results of her husband's 
investigations. Among them, perhaps the two most important 
were Neue biblische Forschungen in Palestine and Physische 
Geographie des heiligen Landes. The latter was made, in 1865, 
amid greatly changed surroundings, for after the death of her 
husband in 1863 she returned to her beloved Germany where 
she spent the rest of her life. During these years she lived at 
various times in Berlin, Italy, Strassburg, Karlsruhe, and 
Hamburg. She died at the latter place on April 13, 1870; her 
body was brought to America and buried in New York. 

Her circle of friends was large both in America and in 
Europe. In Germany it numbered K. L. W. Heyse, Franz 
Bopp, Wilhelm and Jakob Grimm, Wilhelm and Alexander 
von Humboldt, Friederich von Raumer, and Goethe; in 
America, Bayard Taylor, William Cullen Bryant, Frederick 
Olmstead, George Bancroft, J. C. Kohl, Washington Irving, 
Edward Everett, E. A. Duyckink, and Margaret Füller; in 
Russia, Kaschin and Makarow ; in Servia, Dawidowitsch and 
Miklosch; in Italy, Manzoni, Emiliani, Gindici, and Madame 
Ferrucci ; in England, Carlyle. She always held a remarkable 
sway over youthful minds, both in inspiring them to definite 
literary productions, and in infusing into them a measure of 
her own ambition and energy. She was the inspiration behind 
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Hermann Kriege's Z?iV Fäter (fcr Republik, his George Wash- 
ington, Thomas Payne, Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jef- 
ferson. Her husband was indebted to her for a large part of 
his knowledge of the German langnage and its literature. I 
feel I have not judged wrongly when I «ay that much of the 
work in the Biblical Repository during her husband's editor- 
ship may be attributed to her either directly or indirectly. And 
in all her books there is a wealth of thought expressed which 
seems to bear the stamp of her keenly scientific brain and 
sympathetically sensitive appreciation of all liberal and idealistic 
tendencies. 

She was deeply religious, for, as Loeher says, "How could 
this truly strong spirit have lived and succeeded without a 
deep childlike faith in God and his providence?" 01 She ob- 
jected to being considered "eine gelehrte Frau" only, for this 
was not the goal of her ambition. She strove to awaken love 
and confidence, to sympathize always where sympathy would 
avail, to help the needy and distressed, to be a wife to her 
husband and a mother to her children in the true sense. Hers 
was a nature entirely free from pettiness and untruth, a na- 
ture thoroughly feminine. She loved youth and was perfectly 
at home with young people. Unlike many women, she took a 
keen interest in the broader political movements in Germany 
and America. This interest, however, did not lead her at any 
time to assume an attitude which could be criticised as bold 
and unwomanly. Indeed, in almost every personal reference 
to her by contemporary critics the terms "modest" and "tender" 
appear. She knew a woman's place, and although endowed 
with tinusual powers she held herseif always within the 
boundaries of her worthy Station. 02 A glimpse of her attitude 

« Löher, Beiträge z. a. Zeitung. 

« In the Memorial History of the City of New York, vol. 3, p. 494, 
Mrs. Robinson's name appears among the first signers of a circular ad- 
dressed to the "Women of New York" and especially to those already 
engaged in preparing against the time of "Wounds and Sickness in the 
Army". It was the germ of the most important auxiliary to the medical 
department of the Union armies which the war created— The Sanitary 
Commission. She was also President of a "Women's Association for 
the care of Orphans". 
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toward her home and its duties draws us even more closely 
to her. It was a matter of pride with her that she never turned 
her attention to her writing or study until she had put her 
house in order for the day. A word of praise from her hus- 
band about her skill as a housewif e meant more to her than any 
praise as a writer. But that he valued her literary skill we 
also know from what she herseif says of him: "Robinson be- 
longs, indeed quite fortunately to the few men who know how 
to appreciate a lively interest in art and science, even among 
women; and he would rather arouse my enthusiasm toward 
literary activity than hold me back from it." 83 

From a description on a passport granted to her in 1851 
at the age of 54 years, we learn that she was five feet, one and 
one-half inches tall, had blue eyes, blond hair, and a fair com- 
plexion. Her husband was a man six feet tall, dark of hair 
and skin. Two children, Edward and Mary survived them. 
The former was an officer in the Civil War at the time of his 
father's death. He resigned his position, however, and ac- 
companied his mother to Germany, where he filled the office 
of consul at Strassburg and Hamburg during the years 1865 
to 1875. In the latter year he returned to America, and 
practiced law in New York City until his death in 1894. Two 
sons and one daughter at present represent the family, Ed- 
ward Robinson of the firm of Ruggles and Robinson, Engin- 
eers, in New York City, and Hope Hobinson Hitchcock and 
Herman Robinson, who reside in the Berkshires of Massa- 
chusetts. Mary Robinson, Talvj's daughter died in New York 
City in 1906. She attained considerable prominence in music, 
being a composer as well as a finished pianist . 

In all justice Mrs. Robinson may be called one of the most 
important writers of her sex. Goethe spoke of her as one "who 
had the heart of a woman, but the brain of a man." fl * Her 
daughter pays her a beautiful eulogy in the introduction to 
Gesammelte Novellen. In part she says. "The blessing of 
these characteristics — most loving mother and wife, most care- 
ful and cautious housewif e — feil upon those who were nearest 

M Preussische Jahrbücher, vol. lxxvi, p. 357. 
04 Cyclopcdia of British and American Authors. 
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to her, those whose very existence was woven into hers. They 
knew best her warm loving heart, her conscientiousness, her 
stern feeling of duty, the entire lack of self-seeking in her 
nature. To them she disclosed her deeply religious sentiment, 
her reverence for God, and her complete resignation to His 
will in order to attain to man's highest effort. They knew, 
too, that the faults, from which naturally she was not free, 
were a part of her temperament and not her character, and 
that the shadows cast by these faults served only to intensify 
the light of her character. And they are the ones who have 
lost the most, and whose loss can never be replaced." 63 

Chapter II. 

Literary Activity Prior to Coming to America. 

It was not until Talvj's criticisms began to appear from 
time to time in the Literarisches Conversationsblatt that she 
really entered the literary field. These, as before, appeared 
anonymously, but under the general title "Briefe eines Frauen- 
timmers über einige neue Erscheinungen der Literatur." In 
the "Blätter" for 1822 there are three articles by her; and 
in them reference is made to preceding as well as the follow- 
ing articles. However, from the fact that as early as 1823 
she became interested in Servian folk-songs, we may infer 
that after that date her ventures into the field of criticism 
were few. 

Pustkuchen, a preacher and writer of the first half of the 
nineteenth Century had attracted no inconsiderable attention 
by his captiously critical attitude toward Goethe's Wilhelm 
Meister. The tone of hostility toward Goethe which pervaded 
his books, uniting a harsh judgment of both his personality 
and works, excited the resentment of a hero-worshipping pub- 
lic. Talvj's review of Pustkuchen's two works, "Ueber Wil- 
helm Meisters Tagebuch vom Verfasser der Wanderjahre, and 
Ueber die Gedanken einer frommen Gräfin, which had ap- 
peared in 1821 and 1822 respectively, shows a keen and just 

** Gesammelte Novellen, Introduction, p. xxviii and xxix. 
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intellect. Her whole examination is conducted in the spirit 
of the eighteenth Century essayists and revievvers who read into 
the meaning of the word 'criticism' a much fuller significance 
than we now ascribe to it ; and she, like they, assumes in the 
duty of the critic two functions, one to separate the genuine 
from the non-genuine, as a second to judge or set a Standard 
for the beautiful. It is unfortunate that Talvj's excursions 
into the department of literary criticisms were not more nu- 
merous after taking up her work in America, especially in 
view of the fact that so much of America's literature bore the 
stamp of a labored and artificial imitation. The check on such 
literature, naturally is just such broad-based literary criticism 
as that in which Talvj had exhibited her breadth of mind, 
acuteness, and good judgment. To illustrate, in introducing 
her critical review of Ucber Wilhelm Meister Tagebuch she 
says: "There appear among the expressions of this clever 
diary many which seem to me to be false, many distorted, and 
then, too, many which are significant." She adds, "Among 
all of them I find a truly ingenious connection and consequence 
of an excellent thinker, self-reliant almost to stubborness somc- 
times." She then proceeds to analyzc the piece part by part. 
But she does not stop with mere analysis ; she draws compar- 
isons and makes suggestions. She evinces in a letter to Jakob 
Grimm a desire to be accorded just the sort of criticism she 
herseif tries to give. She says among other things, " . . . 
in this case I wish to hear, fearlessly given, the voice of truth 
only." « 7 

After discussing the weaknesses and deficiencies of Pust- 
kuchen 's book, Talvj turns to a consideration of its various 
merits. "How gladly," she says "7 pass to the excellent, the 
new, and the beautiful, which form so predominant a part of 
this book." In such a criticism an author cannot feel that the 
view taken of bis work by bis critic has been colored by per- 
sonal prejudice. It must appeal to him as the honest and un- 
biased opinion of an acute and trained intellect; instead of 
antagcnizing, it must spur him on to greater efFort. We are 

•o Conrcrsationsblutt, No. 17, 1822. 

•» Preussische Jahrbücher, vol. lxxvi, p. 348. 
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told, or rather she teils us herseif in her short autobiography, 
that she enjoyed this kind of work. It was a challenge to her 
ever-present inclination to investigate and to connect causes 
and effects. 

In her review and criticism of Ueber die Gedanken einer 
frommen Gräfin, which appeared in No. 90 of the Conversa- 
tionsblatt for 1822, she brings out very strongly a conviction 
which we find her maintaining throughout her life. Pustkuchen 
had expressed in this work a characteristically pessimistic sen- 
timent: "Thus man torments himself to become religious and 

for his efforts wins nothing but empty illusion My duty 

is eternal love and still I cannot attain to it." Talvj answers, 
"No one who recognizes the sublime happiness of inner faith 
will be able to read these gloomy words without deep serious- 
ness and painful sadness. If they were true, if all our efforts 
and our strivings, if our deepest conclusions were in vain, if 
the right physician did not lend a Willing ear to our burning 
desires, if we should have to wait until he came to us, in order 
to lead us through his grace, how insignificant, how depressing, 
how humiliating this human life would be." 

In this criticism a chance but decply serious allusion to 
herseif as an "ungelehrtes Frauenzimmer" bears witness to 
her possession of a sense of unworthiness for the office of a 
literary arbiter. In a way the term 'ungelehrt ' was true, for 
she lacked the formal preparation found within academic walls, 
and had enjoyed little even of a tutor's training. However, 
none but herseif would have called her 'ungelehrt.' The scope 
of her interest was very wide, and her scholarship in each of 
her varied fields was far above the average. She speaks also 
of the Mimitations of her capabilities.' Because of this very 
consciousness of her limitations, what she says and the way 
she says it appear absolutely genuine, and in being genuine 
assume the character of the honest conviction of an unbiased 
mind trained to think for and through itself . 

The third article in the Conversationsblatt for 1822 is a re- 
view of Grillparzer's Das goldene Vliess, in which the critical 
dement is greatly outweighed by a resume of the subject matter 
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— a rendition of the story in miniature. A few years later, 
in 1826, she met Grillparzer at the home of Goethe in Weimar. 

The most important piece of work done by Talvj during 
this period, and indeed, according to the opinion of many, the 
most important literary achievement of her lifetime, was her 
Volkslieder der Serben. As early as 1756 a Dalmatian, by 
name Kacio-Miosic, made a collection of populär ballads of 
Slavonic peoples, analogous to that which Bishop Percy did 
for England and Scotland in 1765, when he published his 
Rcliques. In 1814 Wuk Stephanovitsch Karadschitsch pub- 
lished a four volume collection at Leipzig, noatble in that it 
inspired Jakob Grimm to give to the German people, in the 
version of a German poet, the first of these songs that they had 
read since the time of Herder. Through Jakob Grimm, more- 
over, Wuk Stephanovitsch was brought into friendly relation 
with Goethe, and was able to induce him, in turn, to entertain 
a lively interest in Slavonic poetry. Goethe published some of 
Wuk's translations, and some of Grimm's as well, in his Kunst 
und Altertum. Finally, Jakob Grimm's public recommenda- 
tion of the Servian populär poetry, aroused the curiosity of 
Therese von Jakob, or Talvj, and she began the study of Ser- 
vian, which, probably because of a strong foundation for it 
which she had in her knowledge of Russian, she mastered with 
unusual rapidity. By 1826 she had translated and published 
two volumes of Volkslieder der Serben. She had heard that 
Goethe was taking a decided interest in the Servian literature, 
and so she ventured, despite an almost overpowering timidity, 
to write to him and teil him of her proposed work. At the 
time she sent her first letter to him, she also sent a few of the 
songs she had already translated. " 8 Goethe reeeived her letter 
and translations in the most cordial manner, and from that 
time until the completion of her work she maintained a most 
interesting and profitable correspondence with him. Three 
times during the period, she met him personally at Weimar 
and discussed the work with him. It had always been Goethe's 
conviction that in order to arouse the proper atmosphere for 
the reeeption of populär poetry. the songs or poems must be 

•» April 12, 1824. 
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presented in a mass and not in isolated form. Only in this 
way, among so much of limitation, poverty, and superficiality 
could its accompanying richness, breadth, and depth be realized. 
It is no more fair to judge a nation by a few selections of pop- 
ulär songs than it is to judge an author by one or two of his 
works. The fact that Talvj was aiming to present her transla- 
tions in this collected form pleased Goethe very much, and he 
encouraged her in most cordial phrases. In speaking of her 
work in Kunst und Altertum he said, "In this matter, as things 
now stand, nothing could be more pleasing than that a young 
woman of peculiar talent and fitness for handling the Slavonic 
language, acquired by a previous residence in Russia, should 
conclude to make a study of the Servian, devoting herseif to 

this treasure of song with remarkable zeal She trans- 

lates without external incentive, from an inner inclination and 

judgment and she will arrange in a volume as many of 

the poems as she needs in order to acquaint himself with this 
extraordinary poetry." 68 Goethe's approval was the spark 
of Stimulation Talvj needed. Two motives lay back of her 
work, one was to lessen the sting of her grief over the recent 
death of a brother, and the other to please Goethe whom she 
loved above all poets. 

Jakob Grimm criticised her work as being too much a ger- 
manizing of the Servian. When, at her request for his criti- 
cism, he sent her this Statement, "I do not understand why 
much or all should be germanized, and I believe that our own 
language is weakened in the process," 70 she replied with rather 
astonishing frankness ; "Indeed, if the folk-songs do not be- 
long among that which is to be germanized, why should the 
fables, so closely related to them, be translated? Whether 
poetry or prose, it is one and the same." 71 And again she 
says, "I cannot deny that my idea of a good translation does 

not harmonize with yours I find that the better we 

know a language, the less it occurs to us to translate it liter- 

*• Kunst und Altertum. Weimar Ed., vol. xli— xlii, p. 149. 
19 Preussische Jahrbücher, vol. Ixxvi, p. 348. 
" Ibidem, p. 349. 
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ally. 7 * In another reference to her translation she remarks 
that she has tricd to make it as faithful as the entirely different 
spirit of the two languages will permit, often, for this rea- 
son, throwing it into a purely literal form. She has never al- 
lowed a simple or strong portrayal in the original to be changed 
or swallowed up by rhetorical adornment. Goethe studied the 
translations by both Grimm and Talvj, and then made the fol- 
lowing Statement : "Grimm's translation in its strict adherence 
to the original, was for him the most desirable. Inasmuch as 
he himself was not master of any Slavic dialect he, to a cer- 
tain extent, approximated the original ; thus only could he pro- 
cure a sympathy for the word-order and rythm of the Servian 
songs. His aim was to lead back to the original text, but this 
more scholarly attitude was not a feasible one for the more 
general public, whose aim was appreciation rather than study. 
On the other hand, Talvj's more free and happy translation was 
able to make the most vigorous hero-legends and the tenderest 
love songs of this foreign nation the common property of Ger- 
many." 73 

In October of 1826 Talvj met Jakob Grimm in Cassel. His 
attitude toward her at first seemed to lack the enthusiasm which 
later marked it so strongly. Perhaps he who was then an au- 
thority in the field of folk-lore and myth had an apprehensive 
suspicion that hers was the work of a dilettante; and what 
seemed like a jealous impatience of her intrusion lipon his 
interests was in reality the resentment of a highminded scholar 
for anything which obscured the truth. At any rate, his at- 
titude latter became one of decided admiration for both the 
woman and her ability. This changed view-point was shown 
twice — once by his cordial expression of approbation when her 
work appeared, and again by the expression of a concrete 
act of kindness and deference. In 1837, when her hus- 
band set out upon his tour of investigation to Palestine, she 
returned to Gennany, spending a part of the time during the 
next three years in Dresden. While here, Jakob Grimm un- 
expectedly paid her a visit and discussed his plan for a 'Wör- 

" Ibidem, p. 349. 

" R Steig, Goethe und die Brüder Grimm, p. 180. 
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terbuch' with her, in regard to which he was even then on his 
way to Saxony. 

A letter from Professor Jakob, a cousin of Talvj's, to Grimm 
contains this acknowledgment, "You introduced the Servian 
poems of my cousin to the public in such a f riendly way." T4 
Jakob Grimm's approval, no doubt, meant ir.uch, but Goethe's 
cordial and lively interest was really the chief factor in assuring 
to the book the instantaneous favor with which it met. I am 
thoroughly convinced that the book would, if left to rest upon 
its own merits, ultimately have attained to the same apprecia- 
tion ; but without such adventitious aid the process would have 
been a slow one. We must remember that Talvj was compar- 
atively unknown in the field of literature, so that the name of 
the author was not 'open sesame' to popularity. She quite natur- 
ally wished to dedicate the book to Goethe. He accepted the 
compliment with pleasure, but did not feel competent to comply 
with her request that he write a preface; however he recom- 
mended it to the public through his Kunst und Alterum. The 
dedication took the form of three beautiful verses, the last of 
which is especially worth quotation : 

Drum, hoher Meister, die zwiefach Dein eigen, 

Die Blätter reich ich Dir, und zage nicht! 

Dein Wink rief sie ermuthigend ans Licht. 

Vielleicht, dass Manchem ihre Räthsel schweigen, 

Dass unverstanden ihre Stimme spricht; 

Dein Beifall genügt und bürgt, sie offenbare 

So Dichtrisch-Schönes, wie das Menschlich- Wahre. 

In speaking with Eckermann on January 18, 1825, Goethe 
said, "I rejoice over this intellectual woman in Halle, who has 
introduced us into the Servian world with a man's strength of 
mind. The poems are excellent ! There are some among them 
which are worthy of being placed beside the 'Song of Songs/ 
and that means a great deal." " 

In Kunst und Altertum we find the work mentioned as one 
of the three beautiful gifts to German poetic literature. In 
order of greatness, beauty, and worth Goethe mentions: Ser- 

T « Preussische Jahrbücher, vol. lxxvi, p. 362. 
7B Gespräche mit Eckermann. 1825. 
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bische Lieder übersetzt von Talvj, Lettische Lieder von Rhesa 
and Frithiof durch Amalia von Helvig-Aus dem Schwedischen. 
In another reference, again, she is mentioned with Jakob 
Grimm and Herr Gerhard. To no one of these three writers 
does Goethe give preeminence in this field. Wuk Stephano- 
vitsch and Kopitar both gave her valuable assistance by sug- 
gesting to her certain of those peculiarities of the Servian 
language for which none but a native-born could possess a 
real sympathy and appreciation. That the work met with the 
approbation not merely of both these Servian scholars, but of 
others as well, we may gather from a letter which she re- 
ceived from some of the young Servian students who were 
studying in Germany. What they wrote to her is of especial 
interest at the present time: "The Servian people, robbed 
of every interest in the activities and progress of the educated 
world, were long known among the nations blessed with a 
national culture, as a nation of slaves, often as a nation of 
robbers and murderers. To the bearers of Europe's civili- 
zation, the noble conceptions which nourished and inspired 
the Servians were unknown. Instead of favor the nation ac- 
quired disfavor, instead of sympathy, scorn To you, 

O noble woman, and to your powerful mind belongs the honor 

of having secured for our people protection and refuge 

You have heralded the worth of the occident. What a 
sublime feeling for you has Sprung up in the hearts of a nation 
which has been placed on the stage of humanity not through 
its own material might, but through your ability and effort. 
Receive thanks, then, from us to whom your noble father- 
land, Prussia, has so hospitably opened the doors of its 
educational institutions. Your worthy name shall be enrolled 
with respect and honor among the list of friends of that in- 
tellectual progress, which you are advancing so wisely." m 

Talvj accomplished in part what Herder in his Volkslieder 
wished might yet be accomplished for the national poetry of 
the less civilized older peoples. As yet this poetry seemed 
veiled in darkness. Speaking of her work in this connection, 
Menzel said, "He has gathered together in two volumes the 

76 From an unpublishcd clipping found among her papers. 
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most excellent love and epic songs of that nation. If he has 
not given them to us with their whole natural atmosphere, still 
he has made us acquainted with the very kernel of an entirely 
peculiar folklore."" (Menzel was one of those who thought 
'Talvj' was a man.) It was a surprise to the German people 
to be brought to realize that such a wealth and depth of feel- 
ing could exist in a nation which had always been looked upon 
as barbarian. Whatever Goethe had done previous to this was 
with isolated songs, and she, probably better than any one eise, 
realized how impossible it was to arouse an interest and ap- 
preciation by means of isolated examples. The "Lamentation 
of Asan Aga," which he had transfated some years before, had 
been received favorably, but it neither prepared the way for 
nor anticipated the unusual appreciation of Servian literature 
which followed the publication of Talvj 's book. Menzel cred- 
ited to 'Herr Talvj' a deep natural sympathy for this so-called 
barbarian people, which enabled him to give these songs the 
charms of Ossian and Homer. 

In these unspoiled sons of nature the Germans were brought 
face to face with an old sacred strength and purity of heart 
little dreamed of. Through all their ferocious wildness there 
runs an almost incredible trace of mildness and tender honor. 
Theirs is the naive expression of a feeling not yet restrained 
by consciousness of civilization, or by the form of a stilted 
and artificial language. The Servian and New Greek songs 
bear some similarities, in as much as both peoples were on ap- 
proximately the same plane of cultural development, and were 
for centuries neighbors and fellow-servants under the same 
tyranny. 

A short history of the Servians, which successfully ful- 
fills its design in creating an interest in the songs themselves, 
constitutes an introduction to the first volume. A comparison 
of Talvj 's translation with a literal translation of one of the 
longer songs convinced both Goethe and Menzel that her Ver- 
sion s moved with a swing and smoothness quite in accord with 
the original. Both were free f rom even the restraint of rhyme. 
Critics have said that Talvj 's and Goethe's translations seem, 

" Literatur-Blatt, No. 77, Sept. 26, 1826. 
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almost, to have been the work of one person. There is a 
naturalness about the shorter poems of love, longing, fidelity, 
and grief which effectually excludes all sentimentality. The 
charm of truly artless spontaneity as attractive as the charm 
of childish naivete hovers around the. The first volume con- 
tains fifty-four poems of the lyrical variety, followed by ten 
longer poems, or 'Romanzen,' depicting life within the family 
circle and on the field of battle. A peculiar characteristic marks 
all these longer poems; the mother and brother play a more 
important role, it seems, than the father. Blood relationship, 
again, as in all the earlier nations is a sacred tie. The vol- 
ume closes with two long poems, of which one is built about 
the heroic figure of Marko, while the other culminates in the 
battle of Amselfeld. Marko is comparable to the German 
Siegfried, the Greek Achilles, the Scandinavian Baidur, the 
Ossian Oscar, and like them all succumbs to the irresistible 
power of fate. 

After the appearance of the first volume in 1825, repeated 
complaints came that Talvj had not given to the public enough 
of the shorter, so-called f emale songs ; and in the second volume 
which appeared in 1826, she attempted to satisfy this demand 
by the inclusion of ninety-two lyrics. Besides these, other 
additions to the second volume include thirteen longer poems, 
twelve legends and epics, another long Marko epic, and five 
scenes from the last insurrection of the Servians. It was 
currently believed that Talvj was acquainted with many more 
songs, and a third volume, which never appeared, was long and 
confidently awaited by many of her readers ; but whether fear 
of offending the cultivated German ear with a presentation of 
nature in her natural garb as manifested in a primitive and 
natural people restrained her from further publications, I 
have not been able to ascertain. One of her critics suggested 
that as a possible reason. 

Upon her arrival in Berlin, she was received as a writer of 
recognized ability. Her work had already revived Savign/s in- 
terest in Slavic poetry. Chi every hand she was met with praise 
and thanks. All this meant much to Talvj, but with this pleas- 
ure came keen sorrow, inasmuch as there no longer existed 
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any occasion for a continuance of her correspondence with 
Goethe. She says in one of her latest letters to him, "And 
I am brought to realize with the deepest regret and sorrow how 
this step (final publication) cuts loose every outer relation with 
you whom I have honored with all the strength of my soul 
since my earliest youth." TS Her last letter to him bears her 
thanks for two beautiful medallions which Goethe, as we know 
from his Tagebuch of December 2, 1826, had sent her ; medal- 
lions of the same kind which he shortly afterwards (1827) 
presented to Zelter and Grüner — a picture of the Grand Duke 
on one side and of Goethe and an eagle on the other. 

And thus ended a chapter in Talvj's literary career which 
in many respects has no counterpart in her later life. Actuated 
in part by a desire to please Goethe, in part by a force of mind 
which one of her critics found comparable to that of a German 
Professor, she had placed in German literature a monument to 
herseif and to the Servian nation. 

Chapter III. 

The American Indian — Translation of Pickerings Indian 
Languages — Essay on the Original Inhabitants of 

North America. 

The Indian, always picturesque and interesting, has come 
to be considered the most romantic dement in American his- 
tory and early American life. He himself has not produced a 
literature, but his language, his legends, and his songs have 
been a study for scholars of various nations. In fact, the In- 
dian had a great share in the development of the poetic inter- 
est in folk songs which reached such a height in Germany dur- 
ing the latter part of the eighteenth Century, owing to the 
belief that the original poetry of primitive nations manifested 
the fundamental nature of man far more truly and power - 
fully than the poetry of cultivated nations. Moreover, the 
theory gained prominence that the Indians were the ten lost 
tribes, and in consequence there arose a deep interest in their 
origin, stimulating the study of their songs and legends. 

78 Goethe Jahrbuch, ix, p. 5& 
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The theory of the Hebraic origin of the savage races, how- 
ever, useful as it was in a Hterary, philological, and ethno- 
logical interest in them, was, of course, without any scien- 
tific value. Many alternative and conflicting hypotheses 
concerning the various Indian dialects were advanced and in 
consequence there arose a radical disagreement as to the Indian 
language. To some it was harsh and altogether disagreeable ; 
to others it was mellow, soft and sonorous. The character of 
the wilderness tribes, too, became a matter of great dispute. 
To some they were painted savages, cruel, revengeful, and ab- 
solutely devoid of a single genuinely human feeling ; to others 
they were loyal, true, kind, and sincere. A remarkable fact, 
noticeable in a comparative reading of French, English, and 
German writers is that, generally speaking, the German at- 
titude was more humane and lenient than that of the other na- 
tions. Indeed Duponceau, one of the greatest scholars of the 
Indian, sums up the attitude of nations other than German 
very well in the words, "But who cares for the poor American 
Indians? They are savages and barbarians and live in the 
woods ; must not their languages be savage and barbarian like 
them ?" 79 But of the Teutonic writers he remarks : "I must 
take this opportunity to express my astonishment at the great 
knowledge which the literati of Germany appear to possess of 
America and of the customs, manners, and languages of its 
original inhabitants. Strange that we should have to go to 
German universities to become acquainted with our own coun- 
try." Before discussing Talvj's peculiar contributions to the 
subject it may be well to consider what, in general, had been 
done by the writers of various nations, and in particular by the 
Germans. 

The endeavors of John Eliot, Roger Williams, Cadwallader 
Colden, Samuel Sagard, and Bryan Edwards to give the Indian 
language and legends stability and permanence by reducing 
them to writing must be acknowledged as a substantial effort 
toward a general dissemination of knowledge concerning such 
topics. Neither can we overlook the work of Baron de La 
Hontan, Jonathan Carver, Father Charlevoix, Colonel John 

79 Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, vol. xii, p 367. 
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Gibson, Dr. Barton, Elias Boudinot and others. However, 
the real awakening of an interest in this huge task of pre- 
serving the fast disappearing tongues and folk-stories of the 
savages came through the Germans; and especially the Ger- 
man missionaries, whose great intimacy with the Indians, 
gained by the close contact of long years of residence among 
them, inspired a sympathy and understanding which set it- 
self gladly to the labor of recording their language. 

As early as 1688 we find in a letter of Pastorius, who studied 
and worked at the University of Altdorf before Coming to 
America, an account of the Indians of Pennsylvania as he knew 
them. He said in part: "The Indians, or as I prefer to call 
them, the forest inhabitants of Pennsylvania, are large and for 

the most part very muscular Of an open mind, the 

speech is moderate and brief, but of decided worth. They can 
neither read nor write. Notwithstanding, they are inventive, 
sly, discreet, earnest, fearless, untiring, and alert, but always 
exact and honest in business transactions." 80 In the second 
letter is a list of some of the more common expressions and 
terms of Indian speech, with their German equivalents. Thus 
early the Germans made an attempt to become better acquainted 
with the Indians by means of a knowledge of their language. 

The most significant work, with respect to their language 
and culture, however, was done about a Century later by Zeis- 
berger and,— more especially— by Heckewelder ; and it was 
this which afforded Talvj much of her source material. It is 
true that Alexander von Humboldt and Dr. N. H. Julius also 
rendered her assistance by means of some original folk-lore 
which they had collected ; but of all the sources mentioned by 
her, Heckenwelder seems to have been the most significant. 
The great Moravian missionary first became an evangelist 
to the Indians in 1762, as an assistant to Christian Friedrich 
Post This venture was not successful, however, and it was 
not until 1771 that he entered upon his actual career as an 
evangelist to them. In this year he began his labors as the 
assistant of the already well-known David Zeisberger, work- 

80 Goebel, "Zwei unbekannte Briefe von Pastorius," German Amer- 
ican Annais, August, 1904. 
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ing among the Moravian Indians, first in Pennsylvania and 
then in Ohio. Almost the entire period of his life from this 
time forward was filled with dealings with and for the Indians. 
Nor was his pen idle, active as he was as a teacher and 
proselyte. His book on the History, Manners, and Cus- 
toms of the Indian Nattens who once Inhabited Pennsylvania 
and the Neighboring States, appearing in 1819, caused a 
veritable uproar in the critical world for his attitude differed 
almost diametrically from that which the majority of writers 
before him had taken. Many of the judgments passed upon 
his volume were favorable; many, also, were scathingly con- 
demnatory. 

A few of the more prominent phases of Indian life and cus- 
toms which Heckewelder brought out may be interesting as 
a background for Talvj's study; for many of her conclusions, 
although arrived at from an altogether different method of 
treatment, were similar. According to Heckewelder, the com- 
plaints which the Indians made against European ingratitude 
and injustice were long and dismal. They loved to repeat them 
and always did it with the eloquence of nature, aided by an 
energetic and comprehensive language whose force our polished 
idioms could seldom imitate. "Often", he said, "I have listened 
to these descriptions of their hard sufferings until I feit 
ashamed of being a white man." 81 He heard one Indian re- 
mark, "I admit that there are good white men, but they bear 
no proportion to the bad ; the bad must be the strongest, for 
they rule. The white men are not like the Indians, who are 

only enemies while at war and are friends in peace They 

are not to be trusted." 82 This plaintive indignation Hecke- 
welder found the more appealing from the fact that when the 
Indians first saw the white men, they considered them superior 
beings sent by the Great Spirit, and expected to be made hap- 
pier by their coming. "And yet, for all their abuses," he quotes 
these inj u red people, "the white men would always be telling 
us of their great Book which God had given to them; they 
would persuade us that every man was good who belteved in 

81 Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, vol. xii, p. 76t 
« Ibidem, p. 80 
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what the book said, and every man was bad who did not be- 
lieve in it. They told us a great many things which they said 
were written in the good Book, and wanted us to believe it 
all. We would probably have done so, if we had seen them 
practice what they pretended to believe and act according to 

the good words which they told us They killed those 

who believed in their book as well as those who did not." M 

Heckewelder did not deny the horrors and cruelty of the 
treatment which the Indians accorded their prisoners of war, 
but he denied that torture and death were as frequent as many 
of the writers had maintained. 84 Prisoners were generally 
adopted by the families of their conquerors in place of lost 
or deceased relatives or friends. Burning and torturing 
scarcely ever took place except when a nation had suffered 
great losses in war, or when wilful and deliberate murders of 
innocent women and children had occurred. The respect which 
the simple savages had for old age was remarkable. In. a Coun- 
cil no young man would presume to offer, unsolicited, one 
word of advice in the presence of his eiders. This very respect, 
however, so laudable in itself, was sometimes carried to the 
extreme, aand worked to the detriment of the Indians. 

In their individual social relations, moreover, Heckewelder 

pointed out that the aborigines were not quarrelsome, and were 

always on their guard so as not to offend each other. When 

one supposed himself hurt or aggrieved by a word which had 

inadvertently fallen from the mouth of another, he would say 

to him, "Friend, you have caused me to become jealous of you." 

When the other explained and said he had no evil intentions 

all hard feeling ceased. They did not fight with each other, 

for they said fighting was only for dogs and beasts. The ver- 

dict of Boudinot is in füll accord with this opinion. "To 

whom," says Boudinot, "should be attributed the evil pas- 

sions, cruel practices, and vicious habits to which they are now 

changed, but to those who first set the example, laid the founda- 

tion, and then furnished the continual means for propagating 

and supporting the evil ?" M 

« Ibidem, p. 188. 

84 See Lowson's Journal, p. 197. 

**Memoirs, vol. xii, p. 331. 
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To the Indians the Almighty Creator was always present 
as an almost visible reality. With reverence they feit and 
acknowledged his supreme power. Much like the Greeks and 
Romans, they believed that lesser gods had Charge over the 
elements. Combined with this worship was an ancestor-worship, 
which inspired each of them with a hope to rise to fame and 
glory, — a hope, however, which they could expect to realize 
only through Submission and obedience. In illustration of this 
religion and of the superstitious and poetic nature of the In- 
dians, Heckewelder's book contains, besides the accounts of 
savage life and customs, a great number of native legends 
and bits of supernatural lore. 

In a criticism of Heckewelder's work the North American 
Review presented the following opinion, one characteristic of 
the prevalent attitude of the English and the Americans : "The 
ränge of thought of our Indian neighbors is extremely limited. 
Of abstract ideas they are almost wholly destitute. They have 
no sciences, and their religious notions are confused and 
circumscribed. They have but little property, less law, and 
no public offences. They soon forget the past, improvidently 
disregard the future, and waste their thoughts, when they do 
think upon the present. The character of all original languages 
must depend, more or less, upon the wants, means, and oc- 
cupations, mental and physical, of the people who speak them, 
and we ought not to expect to find the complicated refinement 
of polished tongues, among those of our Indians." M There 
were, however, those already — a pitiful minority — who took 
issue with this sentiment. Duponceau, for example, said, 
"Alas! if the beauties of the Lenni Lenape language were 
found in the ancient Coptic or in some ante-diluvian Babylonish 
dialect, how would the learned of Europe be at work to display 
them in a variety of shapes and raise a thousand fanciful 
theories on that foundation! What superior wisdom, talents 
and knowledge would they not ascribe to the nations whose 
idioms were formed with so much skill and method 1"" 

This, then, was the State of critical opinion in America in 

North American Review, 1826, p. 79. 
* T Mtmoirs, vol. xii, p. 367. 
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regard to the Indians and their language, when Talvj became 
interested in the various dialects, and in aboriginal culture as 
manifested in thcir folk-lore. Her appearance served, in a 
measure, as a response to the appeal of B. H. Coates made in 
closing an address upon the "origin of the Indian" before the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania in 1834. "The occasion 
is tempting", he said, "to urge the cause of the unhappy 
aboriginals and must not be neglected. What are the in- 
quiries of abstract research to the claims of living and suffering 
humanity? It is to woman that we can ever appeal for all 
that is generous in self-devotion and gentle and lovely in Per- 
formance. You possess the power to guide and control public 
opinion. You mould the statesman and the warrior, and con- 
vert their cold and cruel calculations into plans of benevolence 
and humanity. Nothing but woman can bid the demon of 
avarice to pause in his career. It is to woman, therefore, that 
I address the cause of the unfortunate beings who have been 
the subject of this discourse, a race suffering from every ill 
that can be inflicted by the combined agency of the thirst for 
Iand and the thirst for gold. They are still the same people 
who were so long the faithful allies of Penn ; the men who 
succored our ancestors and enabled them to form a State." M 

The first work of Talvj in this new field was a translation 
into German of John Pickering's Indian Languages of North 
America, completed in 1834. 8 » Her object in beginning this 
task was to make Pickering's manual more accessible to Ger- 
mans than it would have been in its English form. She 
summed up the extent to which studies in the Indian tongues 
had progressed. In Bethlehem, the central point of the Her- 
renhuters, she said, there was a complete if small library of 
essays, dictionaries, etc. of various Indian dialects, written by 
missionaries of the brotherhood and put there to inform the 
younger members. Unfortunately the work of both Germans 

88 Memoirs, vol. iii, part ii. 

89 Pickering wrote this essay for Francis Lieber's Encyclopaedia 
Americana, an encyclopedia based on the Brockhaus Conversations-Lexi- 
kon. Duponceau was the great influence upon Pickering, while Du- 
ponceau in turn was influenced by Humboldt 
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and Americans up to this time had fallen into obscurity. A 
significant step forward had been made when the American 
Philosophical Society of Sciences in Philadelphia turned their 
attention to this work in 1816. Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island followed in 1819. Many writers on the question had 
not seen anything worthy of study in the Indian language, but 
like Herder aand Wilhelm von Humboldt before her, she feit 
that in a knowledge of the connection of languages lay the 
key to the world's history. 

The great difficulty, she continued, in learning the Indian 
language lay in the lack of harmony in the various orthog- 
raphies used by the grammarians. Men of various nations rep- 
resented sounds by Symbols equivalent only in their respective 
languages ; so that in order to form a conception of the pronun- 
ciation one had to refer constantly to the native language of 
the men who studied and wrote this literature. Herder had 
recognized another reason for difficulty, a difficulty which was 
found in a great many other primitive languages ; the fact 
that the more life was inherent in a language, the less one 
thought of restraining it in letters ; the more originally it ex- 
pressed the unassorted sounds of nature, the less it was sus- 
ceptible of reduction to written form. And it was almost be- 
yond the power of a foreigner to form the sounds, let alone 
represent them by letters. 90 Rasles, who spent ten years among 
the Indians of North America, complained of the fact that, 
even with the greatest care and attention, he was often able to 
get only half a word. Chaumont, who spent fifty years among 
the Hurons, complained of their inexpressible accent. Pickering 
chose the pronunciation of the German letters as the simplest 
and most useful inasmuch as they were not radically different 
from the Spanish, Italian, Swedish, and Danish, and, as re- 
gards most vowels, agreed with the French. The English 
seemed built upon caprice more than principle, and so made a 
mass of superfluous letters necessary. 

Pickering said that the original inhabitants of this land pos- 
sessed a language different in its idioms from all the languages 
of the known world. Duponceau, who had made a study of all 

•«Herder, Sämtliche Werke (Suphan), vol. v. 
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the languages of America from Greenland to Cape Horn, had 
proved that the manifold forms of human speech which existed 
in the Eastern Hemisphere did not exist in the Western. One 
and the same system seemed to run through all of the Indian 
languages ; however, the variations of the objects made it 
difficult for a knowledge of one to serve as an open gate to all. 
Duponceau used the term polysynthetic in speaking of the In- 
dian languages. 

A prejudice of long Standing against the dialects of wild 
peoples blinded many of the students of language to the fact, 
which seemed established in Pickering's mind, that the native 
Americans had a language second to none in richness of 
idioms. Compare this view with the following of Lawson's, — 
"Their languages or tongues are so deficient that you cannot 
suppose that the Indian ever could express themselves in such 
a flight of stile as authors would have you believe. They are 
so far from it, that they are but just able to make one another 
understand what they talk about." 91 In trying to explain such 
a narrow and uninformed viewpoint, Pickering thought it might 
be due to a general failure to appreciate the fact that philosophy 
and science had little to do in the formation of a language. 
This explanation seems plausible, and indeed logical, in view 
of such Statements as that made by one illiberal and superficial 
Student of language, that the language of the Indians pos- 
sessed no real grammatical forms because it was not inflected 
like the Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit. Consequently, judging 
from the Standpoint of its usefulness in assisting in the de- 
velopment of abstract ideas, he gave it a low rank among 
languages. But the falsity of this criticism is apparent from a 
cursory examination of the inflectional power of various In- 
dian parts of speech. Mattatsch gluppiweque, as Talvj teils 
us, is equivalent to the Latin "nisi veneris" — . 

Matta negates an adverb. 

tsch is the sign of futurity with which an adverb is inflected. 
gluppiweque is the second person, plural, present subjunc- 
tive of the verb. M 

91 Lawson, An account of the Indian of North Carolina, 1709. 
M Pickering— Indianische Sprachen Amerikas— Talvj, p. 6. 
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Certainly these forms show a higher degree of inflection 
than the English, French, or German. It was with reason that 
Duponceau's study led him to condude that, on the whole, 
the native American's language was rieh in words and gram- 
matical forms. 

In the construetion of their rules of syntax there seemed 
to exist among the savage dialects the greatest order, method, 
and regularity. Most of the so-called students of the Indian 
languages failed to go deep enough into their essential nature 
to give a fair decision. Heckewelder, the friend of Dupon- 
ceau, was the first to call the attention of the public to this. At 
the time he was looked upon by critics as a benevolent ignora- 
mus, and almost as a misrepresenter of a language he had 
studied for forty years, in the same way that Duponceau was 
considered an enthusiast whose feelings had run away with 
his judgment Nevertheless, the Statements of these two men 
are easily reinforced by conclusions drawn over a Century be- 
fore. The Indian apostle Eliot in 1666 spoke of the fact that 
the aborigines possessed the faculty of combining syllables to 
express various shades of meaning. Because of this System of 
polysynthesis, as Duponceau called it, logically their vocabu- 
lary would be boundless. 88 Roger Williams testified to the fact 
that the Indian language was not impoverished. In 1648, in 
describing a little English-Indian dictionary he was Publishing, 
he said: "The English for every Indian word or sentence is 
in a straight line directly across from the Indian. At times 
there are two words for the same thing — for their language 
is extraordinarily rieh, and they often have five and six words 
for one and the same thing." •* 

To an exaet translation of this little book by Pickering, 
Talvj added a number of original notes, cotaining many in- 
teresting aneedotes and facts, besides explanations of the text 
itself. In these notes she gathered together the various philo- 

•» Indianische Sprachen Amerikas, p. 11. 

•«Zeisberger wrote a complete dictionary of the Iroquois language 
in three quarto volumes. The first from A to H is unfortunately lost, 
but the remainder, which is preserved, contains over eight hundred 
pages. This would show that the Indian languages are not so poor as 
is generally imagined. 
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logical explanations of all the greatest students of the Indian 
language, — Duponceau, Heckewelder, Zeisberger, Vater, Louis 
Cass, Charlevoix, and Roger Williams. The fifth note is es- 
pecially interesting as illustrating the nature of Talvj's in- 
vestigations. The Cherokees, at the time of her early res- 
idence in America, were becoming quite civilized, and in the 
process were offering an interesting field for a study of 
cultural development, espeeially in the origin and growth of a 
written language. She translated for her German readers a 
letter from Elias Boudinot, himself a Cherokee on his father's 
side, to W. Woodbridge, the editor of Annais of Education. 
In this letter the development of the aiphabet was described, an 
aiphabet whose simplicity and directness were such, as she 
said, that a child could learn to speak and read it within a few 
days. Its content is of unusual interest, while as a contribution 
to the history of languages it is very valuable. 

Talvj's second work on the Indians dealt with their folk- 
lore and is contained in her book entitled Charakteristik der 
Volkslieder, a discussion of which is reserved until the chapter 
on "Populär Poetry." Her research work on this phase of In- 
dian culture did not take the shape of a personal investigation 
among the Indians themselves, but rather that of a very 
thorough examination of all the available reports of the ex- 
plorers, colonists, and missionaries of various nations. Among 
the sources thus probed were Heckewelder, Alexander von 
Humboldt, Wilhelm von Humboldt, Kranz, Julius, Martius, 
Carver, Williams, Dünne, and Charlevoix. Among other con- 
siderations, she confronted the same question which had con- 
fronted practically all other students of the private life of the 
red-men ; why did they produce practically no poetry? Their 
life and customs possessed poetic elements. their language was, 
in a measure, well adapted to poetic expression, and their sur- 
roundings were romantic to a degree always picturesque and 
often sublime. Her conclusions with regard to this subject 
were peculiarly original. It must be admitted, she said, that of 
all uncivilized peoples the American Indians in their original 
condition stand out the most distinctively poetic. The African 
races are either rough barbarians, or harmless children unable 
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to approach the boundaries of an intellectual nonage. The 
uncivilized peoples of Asia, on the other hand, are enslaved by 
despotism; while the moutain dwellers and Nomads who 
alone are free bear a certain resemblance to the warlike In- 
dians, — a resemblance, to be sure, modified by various local 
conditions. The nationality of the Indians seems to harmonize 
with their surroundings more than in the case of other un- 
civilized peoples. Their misdeeds appear rather the natural 
outgrowth of an immaturity of Spiritual development thari 
evidence of innate wickedness. Their religion is the religion 
of nature, wild, free, devoutly poetic — for they are pantheists, 
and invest God with the forms of natural surroundings in 
which they live. 

That the mental life of the aborigines was undeveloped, 
she brought out clearly by the following analysis: The 
Indians classified all objects as animate and inanimate. 
Every animal had to them a soul and a claim to immortality. 
Yet while nature was the object of their reverence, still their 
belief in her powers was not materialism. Many of their 
superstitious sayings, handed down secretly from father to 
son, were without doubt as childish and absurd as the sayings 
of other uncivilized peoples, but many among them had also a 
wonderful depth and meaning. The Indians viewed the living 
world as a great body whose members were all subject to the 
same laws of birth and growth, endurance and release. The 
earth was to them a common mother, who carried within her 
the seed of all life, and from whom everything that existed 
received its first form. Thus was it decreed by the great and 
good spirit, the father of men, of animals, and of plants. The 
regions below the eauth were still peopled with many lower 
races. The Delaware Indians would not eat a rabbit or a mole, 
for some soul might be contained therein, retarded in its de- 
velopment ; and they would have no way of telling whether or 
not it was related to them. Their ancestors called the rattle- 
snake grandfather, and neither could be induced by any price 
to kill it themselves nor would they allow white men to slay it. 
This idea of their relationship to animals was shown in their 
tribe names, Wolf, Bear, Tortoise, Eagle. The superstitious 
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fear of the owl among some of the tribes, and the belief in the 
significance of the song and flight of certain birds came, no 
doubt, from the same source. Similar bonds connected them 
with the whole living world. Among many tribes even the 
stars were considered members of a family. 

One of the features among the customs of the tribes which 
Struck Talvj as being highly poetic was their tendency to use 
specific instead of general names. We will agree with her, I 
think, that poetry has been lost when descriptions become 
general and vague ; the more specific and individual the terms 
of expression, the more graphic aand clear the picture. With 
such a treasure of poetic material lying within the inmost 
nature of the Indians, she feit that strong counter-elements 
must have been at work to prevent the production of poetry 
and to make what they had produced in the way of songs and 
short stories so meager and uninteresting. The Indians to her 
were an example of a poetic temperament without poetic ex- 
pression. Talvj cited with some exceptions in opinion the State- 
ment given by Abbe Clavigero of the poetry of the old Mexican 
Indians — a Statement differing in many respects from the one 
ordinarily presented. "The language of the Aztecs", he said, 
"was bright, pure, and pleasing, füll of pictures and re- 
current images of the most attractive objects in nature, such 
as flowers, trees, and rivers." But the flattering hues of the 
Abbe's picture were dimmed by his failure to offer proof. Abbe 
Molina, again, described the poetry of the Araucana Indians in 
similarly glowing terms, but such descriptions, Talvj thought, 
were based on what the poetry of these tribes theoretically 
should have been, and not what it really was. In reality, Talvj 
feit that they were not poetic largely because they were a people 
in whom the passions were stronger than the imagination. In- 
tense passions were never productive of poetry and, when filled 
with these passions, the Indians were fairly robbed of their 
human nature, and took on the aspect of a fiend. As to their 
skill in the use of metaphors, it was rather the outgrowth of 
their method of living than an outgrowth of the imagination. 
Their metaphors were taken immediately out of nature, in 
which they had more confidence than in the realm of the ab- 
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stract, the realm from which so many educated people obtain 
their metaphorical expressions. The innumerable traditions of 
the Indians did not show many traces of imagination, 

The love for solitude which the Indians possessed seemed 
to spring from their love of independence and not from an 
inclination to cultivate the imagination. Only when they had 
cast off all bonds of companionship did they consider them- 
selves absolutely free. Wilhelm von Humboldt told of a tribe 
in South America which possessed this trait to such an ex- 
tent that even the children at times left their parents for four 
or five days, and wandered about in the forests, sustaining 
themselves by herbs and roots of trees. Thus deeply in- 
grained in their souls was the love of independence. 

The Indians, again, continues Talvj, were by nature re- 
served and not at all prone to disclose their emotions, a fact 
which militated against the production of lyric poetry. Among 
themselves the redmen were not gloomy, secretive people, 
as they appeared to the white men. Before others they seemed 
to be completely absorbed in themselves and given up to melan- 
choly. All who had had an opportunity of observing them 
when among their own people, and when not disturbed by 
suspicious fears, described them as extraordinarily talkative 
and cheerful, and füll of a certain dry satirical wit. But Talvj 
doubts whether their talk was ever of a very sensible nature. 

Still another dement which, in Talvj 's opinion, worked 
against the production of poetry, was the absence of the pas- 
sion of love among the Indians ; an absence as to which, how- 
ever, she admits there was still some disagreement among 
writers. Generally speaking, the Indians undoubtedly were not 
demonstrative. A number of travelers agreed on the posses- 
sion by the savages of a certain tender regard and affection 
for the children, but the general attitude toward the wife was 
one of indifference. Their friendships were based not so 
much on the principles of affection as on the principles of 
honor and duty. Talvj would not have us think that the In- 
dians were incapable of the tenderer emotions, but they were 
not dominated by them. Perhaps this explains an apparent 
absence of jealousy among them. Two of the love songs which 
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she succeeded in obtaining through the kindness of Dr. Julius 
will suffice to show that the depth of feeling expressed is 
not great. 

I. 

Zwei Tage ist's nun, zwei Tage, 
Dass letzt ich Nahrung genommen, 
Zwei Tage nun, zwei Tage! 

Für dich, für dich, mein Lieb 
Für dich, ist's, dass ich traure, 
Für dich, für dich, mein Lieb. 

Die Fluth ist tief und breit, 
Auf der mein Lieb gesegelt, 
Die Fluth ist tief und breit! 

Für dich ist's, dass ich traure, 
Für dich, für dich, mein Lieb! 
Für dich ist's, dass ich traure!." 

II. 

Wahrhaftig, ihn lieb ich allein, 
Dess Herz ist wie der süsse Saft, 
Der süsse Saft des Ahornsbaumes ! 
Wahrhaftig, ihn lieb ich allein ! " 

Ihn lieb ich, ihn lieb ich, dessen Herz 
Verwandt ist dem Laube, dem Espenlaub, 
Dem Blatt das immer lebt und bebt, 
Wahrhaftig, ihn lieb ich allein ! « 

The musical dement, we are told by Talvj, was lacking 
almost entirely in their songs ; and this was granted even by the 
most enthusiastic advocates of the Indian language. Alexander 
von Humboldt, in speaking of the Carabeans, said that they 
spoke with great fluency, in a loud voice, and with a somewhat 
accented expression. This would give a slight poetical nature 
to their conversation. But their life was such, he continued, 
that their conversation did not seem to grow out of an over- 
powering emotion. Ambition was their motive force, not the 

••Talvj, Charakteristik der Volkslieder, p. 123. 
90 Ibidem, p. 123. 
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emotions. These, then, were some of the reasons set forth by 
Talvj as operating in restraint of poetic productions among 
the Indians. 

There was, however, one form of poetic expression current 
among them besides their conversation, and that was their 
dancing. In marked contradistinction to that of other nations, 
as Talvj was especially qualified to judge from her extensive 
acquaintance with the folk-lore of many other peoples, the 
Indian dance was not merely a favorite pastime, but was a 
language expressive of the most intimate feelings. The dance 
was to the Indians what song was to other nations. The per- 
fect abandon of their war-dance; the reverential tread of the 
sacrifice-dance ; the slow movement of the peace-dance, gave 
perfect vent to their varying emotions. As accompaniment they 
sang single ejaculatory words, which the expressive movements 
of the dance rendered entirely intelligible. Talvj 's apprecia- 
tion of the poetry of the Indian dances was certainly an evi- 
dence of her German temperament, — a temperament which saw 
poetry in all harmony. To most students of the Indians their 
dances were grewsome and savage, an appeal to the lowest 
passions, and an expression of absolute barbarism. Charlevoix, 
who wrote a book about the Iroquois Indians, gave the general 
characteristics of their songs as wildness and pain. Their 
tones, he said, were monotonous and rigid. Yet the terror as- 
cribed to the Indian war-songs must have lain in the method of 
singing them, for the words themselves do not strike terror to 
the reader. The following war-song of the Iroquois tribes will 
illustrate the mild character of the words. 

Nun geh' ich, nun geh* ich zum frcud'gen Geschäfte 

O grosser Geist, erbarme dich mein, 

Im freud'gen Geschäfte hab' Erbarmen mit mir! 

Auf meinem Wege gieb gutes Gluck, 
Und habe Erbarmen, o grosser Geist, 
Mit meinem freud'gen Geschäfte! 91 

In an interesting way Talvj describes the folk-lore of the 
Greenlanders and Eskimaux, who, although of apparently dif- 

" Talvj, Charakteristik der Volkslieder, p. 119. 
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ferent origin, spoke a language of almost the same construction 
and character as that of the Indians. Their songs, like those 
of the Indians, had neither rhyme nor meter; they consisted of 
short irregulär sentences, which were recited with a sort of 
rhythmic intonation. The funeral dirges of the Greenlanders 
were very similar to those of the Indians, especially the Sioux ; 
perhaps not so much in content as in the manner of singing. 
She saw a truly poetic emotion evidenced as the mourners and 
friends, in tones of woe and sorrow, chanted the songs of be- 
reavement, interrupted, as it were, after each sentence by a 
loud cry of grief from all present. It is upon the authority of 
Carver, whose travels among the Indians were very extensive, 
that Talvj traces the similarity between these northern dirges 
and those of the Sioux of the west. As to similarity of content 
the reader may judge for himself from a few verses of one of 
each nation's funeral dirges. Through Kranz, the famous 
Greenland traveler, Talvj was able to get a so-called Grön- 
ländische Leichenklage. 

Wehe mir! dass ich deinen Sitz ansehen soll, der nun leer ist! Deine 
Mutter bemühet sich vergebens, dir die Kleider zu trocknen 1 

Siehe meine Freude ist ins Finstere gegangen und in den Berg 
verkrochen ! 

Ehedem ging ich des Abends aus und freute mich ! ich strengte meine 
Augen an und wartete auf dein Kommen !•» 

Compare with this the Indian Leichenklage of a mother at the 
grave of her little child. 

O hätt'st du gelebt, mein Sohn, gelebt, 
Bald hätte und wie! deine junge Hand 
Den mächtigen Bogen spannen gelernt! 

Verderben, mein Sohn, o hätt'st du gelebt, 
Verderben hätten bald deine Pfeil' 
Den Feinden uns'res Stammes gebracht. 

Du hättest getrunken ihr Blut, ihr Blut, 

Und hättest verzehret ihr Fleisch, ihr Fleisch, 

Und Sklaven in Menge hätt'st du gemacht \" u. s. w. 

M Charakteristik der Volkslieder, p. 120. 
Charakteristik der Volkslieder, p. 118. 
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The criticism made by many travelers of the absolute 
spiritual poverty of the Indians was very distasteful to Talvj. 
She feit that such a judgment was neither fair nor just, for 
most of the Indian tribes with which civilized people had come 
in contact had been warlike peoples, whose souls were deadened 
to all poetic feeling by their unequal struggle for existence 
against the white man. As she suggests, we have not judged 
the Indians under original or even normal conditions. Such 
a study was quite unusual. Among the innumerable accounts 
of the Indians prior to her time and even after her time, Indian 
culture as such was not considered. From the originality of 
her work in this hitherto unexplored field, I think, I may justly 
say that Talvj played an important part in creating an interest 
in America's original inhabitants among the Americans them- 
selves. 

It seems logical to infer that Longfellow received inspira- 
tion from her for his famous poem Hiawatha. This poetic in- 
terpretation of the Indians and their surroundings made by 
Talvj is the distinctive characteristic of Longfellow's poem. 
If one follows a reading of Talvj 's essay with a reading of 
Hiawaiho, he is Struck at once by the feeling of an indefinable 
similarity. It cannot be attributed to any other cause than a 
similarity of poetic interpretation. Both put into their In- 
terpretation the romance of human existence and raise the 
Indians out of the State of animal savagery so commonly at- 
tributed to them. 

A careful study of Longfellow's letters and journals, as 
published by Samuel Longfellow, does not reveal any direct 
mention of Talvj. In a letter written by Dr. N. W. Julius to 
Longfellow on May 28. 1838, the former says, "This day I had 
a long interesting letter from Mrs. Robinson [Talvj] who will 
pass some time in Dresden." This indicates that Longfellow 
knew Mrs Robinson, at least in a literary way. 100 Another 

,<>0 The following quotation from the review of her Literature of 
the Slaznc Nation* found in volume 37 of Graham' s Magazine seems 
to indicate a literary acquaintanceship also: "Two or threc poems 
relating to the desolate conditions of motherless orphans are introduced 
by a reference to a Dantsh ballad, which we trust that Longfellow will 
search after and translate- 
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indication which points toward his acquaintance with her was 
their mutual friendship with the family of Karl Folien. Long- 
fellow knew Ehiponceau and Pickering also, as is indicated 
in a letter to his father dated October 25, 1840. The reference 
is in regard to a French article which the poet had written for 
the North American Review the preceding year. He says, "Mr. 
Duponceau of Philadelphia has read it; and wrote to Mr. 
Pickering to say that he liked it, and that I had taken the true 
ground." Besides these mutual literary friends Longfellow's 
enthusiasm for the German language and German romanticism 
suggests another bond of acquaintance between him and Talvj. 

On June 22, 1854, he writes in his Journal, "I have at 
length hit upon a plan for a poem on the American Indian. It 
is to weave their beautiful traditions into a whole." And on 
September 19 he writes, "Working away with Tanner, Hecke- 
welder, and sundry books about the Indian." HHawatha ap- 
peared in 1855; Talvj's essay on Indian folk-lore in 1840. 
The precedence of her work is significant to tne inference 
which I have drawn. 

Chapter IV. 
Studies in Populär Poetry. 

"Populär poetry is not the heritage of a few blessed in- 

dividuals ; by it is meant that general poetic productivity which 

pervades the mass of men as it pervades nature. Among the 

nations of Europe it is a dying plant ; here and there a lonely 

relic is discovered among the rocks, preserved by the invigorat- 

ing powers of the mountain air. But for the most part civiliza- 

tion has ruthlessly swept it from its path, and in the future we 

may expect to find merely dried specimens, preserved between 

two sheets of paper and securely guarded in a cabinet." This 

was Talvj's conception of populär poetry as she expressed it 

in the introduction to her study of "Slavic Populär Poetry" in 

the North American Review for 1846. 101 

101 This idea is refutcd by Professor Adolph Hauffen (Prag) in 
the Zeitschrift des Vereins für Volkskunde, vol iv, (1894) p. 5 ff. "To- 
day we can speak of a dying out of populär poetry only in those dis- 
tricts and among those people where literary German poetry prevails. 
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Before we consider the Service she rendered to the science 
of comparative literature and to the cause of human culture 
by this remarkable study, a brief review of the historical growth 
of interest in populär poetry may be in place. When old Ger- 
man folk-lore was at its height, there seemed to be no definite 
and sharp distinction between artistic and folk poetry, as there 
was no marked difference in the education of the various 
classes of people. The songs of the people were sung in city 
and village alike by all classes, carried from one place to an- 
other by wandering minstrels, or again printed on leaflets and 
distributed at the fairs or even on the streets. Such ballads 
or lyrics were named variously, according to the theme, "street 
songs", "peasant songs", "love songs", "shepherd songs", etc., 
but the idea of calling them populär or folk songs seems never 
to have occurred to anyone. Soon, however, with the intor- 
duction of Humanism and classical learning the nation be- 
came divided into two distinct classes, the one composed of 
those possessing a classical education, the other of those who 
did not. In the seventeenth Century the breach became es- 
pecially pronounced. The old populär songs were ignored by 
the learned scholars and everything that belonged to the un- 
learned masses feil into disfavor. From this time on un- 
til the time of Herder "Volk" stood for rabble. 102 The ver- 
nacular and the classical languages were strictly differentiated, 
and because of the supposed vulgarity of expression of the 
people the former was driven out of literature. The deadening 
theory of poetry as something purely formal, artistic, conven- 
tional, and didactic — a prerogative of the educated — grew 
apace. 

From a literary-historical standpoint the erasure of this 
division line marks the beginning of the great folk song move- 
ment. At the head of the movement stood Michel Montaigne 
with his study of Brazilian songs, from which he concluded 

108 To Herder "Volk" meant the eternal source of all that was new 
and original. Today, largely through the influcnce of the French Revo- 
lution, the term has the added attribute of political. We are indebted to 
Herder for the word "Volkslied", a word which practically defies Eng- 
lish translation. Cf. also Hildebrand, "Materialien zur Geschichte des 
deutschen Volkslieds," Zeitschrift für den deutschen Unterricht, vol. v. 
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that populär and purely natural poetry has a naive grace 
which compares favorably with the beauty of artifkial poetry. 
An intense interest in some of the songs of the original in- 
habitants of America sprang up in Germany, the same song 
often appearing under various names. As remarked elsewhere, 
it was considered a great discovery when it was found that 
even the Indians had their poets. In England the impulse to 
recognize populär poetry came through Addison, who was the 
first to call attention to the old ballads; it was given further 
strength by the appearance of Ossian; and finally, in 1765, 
found its füll expression in Percy's Reliques of Ancient Eng- 
lish Poetry. An acquaintance with the existence and merits of 
populär poetry, and a desire to collect it, were thus born in 
many lands at once; but the nurturing into füll growth and 
fruitful significance of this appreciation became the task of 
Germany. 

When the Reliques came into Germany, Lessing had already 
prepared the way by his words, "Poets are born under every 
sky, and poetic expression is not the property solely of culti- 
vated peoples." 108 Opitz, Haller, Lessing, Hagedorn had each 
in turn called attention to the störe of populär songs. The 
theory of its study, however, had not yet been developed fully 
enough to afford populär poetry complete recognition; the 
requisite atmosphere was still in the process of creation. Düring 
the eighteenth Century, indeed, a shortlived distinction between 
natural and populär poetry was frequently advanced, especial- 
ly by Klopstock and those of his school who scorned the "un- 
poetic rabble," but reverenced the "song of soulful nature." 
Into this pregnant atmosphere Percy's Reliques came. The 
effect was immediate and far-reaching. Ballad poetry was 
reborn, with Herder as its father ; and his epoch-making work, 
Volkslieder, — for which, it is true, he had laid a foundation 
as early as 1770 and 1771 by his studies of Shakespeare, Os- 
sian, and Oriental poetry, — appeared in 1778. In 1772 he 
had begun a diligent study of the Reliques which, his 
wife teils us, became one of his great sources of re- 

«« Erwin Kircher, "Geschichte des Volkslieds" Zeitschrift für deut- 
sche Wortforschung, vol. iv. p. 6. 
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creation. Indeed, he regarded the songs of primitive 
pcoples as a source of inspiration second only to his Brble. 
The following year stood out as a great mountain peak in 
German literature; Klopstock finished his epic the Messiah, 
Goethe published his Götz, Bürger produced his Lenore, 
and Herder wrote his essay on Ossian and the Songs of Old 
Peoples. This latter came almost like a revelation, and re- 
sulted immediately in a great flood of translations of various 
ballads from the Reliques, with a consequent dissemination of 
interest in this kind of poetry. But the most important pledge 
of Herder's interest in folk-lore was, as we have remarked, his 
Volkslieder, a work of incomparable influence upon the de- 
velopment of German literature, in that it caused a just valua- 
tion to be placed upon populär poetry. It has been called the 
greatest forerunner in modern times of the scientific and 
aesthetic development of Germany, because it recognized 
the deep inner emotions of the most remote peoples and 
respected their individuality ; and because out of its romantic 
conception of folk lore was born the philology or the scientific 
study of folk languages. It pointed out that more than any 
other form of expression folk poetry was truly the voice of 
the people, beyond the powers of the individual, and the out- 
growth of the dynamic strength of the whole unit. 104 Herder 
did not realize at this time that countless treasures of song lay 
concealed within the limits of Germany, awaiting the magic 
word which should awaken them into new life. A few years 
later, in 1805, the glad note of discovery was sounded by 
Des Knaben Wunderhorn which awakened an echo of a 
thousand tongues, and paved the way for Ludwig Uhland 
with his great work, Alte hoch- und niederdeutsche Volks- 
lieder in 1844 and 1845. Thus far populär poetry had been 
studied from a cultural and aesthetic point of view and not by 
philotogical methods. As a cultural dement it greatly influenced 
the poets of romanticism, Heine, Mörike and Eichendorff. With 
Uhland's critical edition the study of populär poetry becaine a 

104 Bürger expresses somewhat the same idca in his Herzcns-Erguss 
über Volkspoesie written in 1775. He says in substance that all poetry 
should be populär in order to have the seal of perfection. 
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matter of scholarship and its great influence on poets seemed 
to stop. 

Just twenty years before this Talvj had entered upon the 
study of populär poetry, and through her work with the Volks- 
lieder der Serben had gained an enviable position among the 
scholars of Europe. Ten years later by a paper in the Biblical 
Repository on the "Historical View of Slavic Literature," she 
took her place among those who were beginning to introduce 
this kind of literature into America. This paper was followed 
in 1836 by a discussion of the "Populär Poetry of the Teu- 
tonic Nations" in the North American Review; in 1840 by 
the epoch-making work, Charakteristik der Volkslieder; 109 in 
1842 by a paper on "Spanish Populär Poetry" again in the 
North American Review; in 1852 by an enlarged and revised 
book form of her early work on Slavic literature ; in 1853 by 
an article on "French Poetry" in Putnam's Magazine; and in 
1869 by a short sketch entitled "Die Kosaken und ihre histo- 
rischen Lieder" in Westermann' s Monatshefte. 

The work of native Americans in this field was at that time 
practically a negligible quantity. Longfellow feit the strength 
and power of the movement, but never gave any extensive ex- 
pression to it. An article which he wrote for the North Amer- 
ican Review on "Moral and Religious Poetry of Spain" could 
not, as may be inferred from the title, compare with the kind 
of work done in Germany and in later years by American 
scholars such as F. J. Child and F. R. Gummere. 

A close investigation of Talvj 's two larger works, Characte- 
ristik der Volkslieder and Literature of the Slavic Nations, will 
reveal the character of her contributions, and the justice of the 
claim that they were truly cultural in nature. The Literature 
of the Slavic Nations, while it did not assume its present book 
form prior to 1852, originally appeared in the form of a 
rather lengthy paper in the Biblical Repository for 1834. In 
speaking of this article in the preface which he wrote for its 

tos rt The simplicity of the ballads which Mrs. Robinson has so co- 
piously translatcd," says Graham'* Magazine, "will win many readers who 
take but little interest in intellectual history." Cf. Graham's vol. xxxvii, 
p. 66. 
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later expansion her husband said, "The essay was received with 
favor by the public ; and awakened an interest in many minds, 
as laying open a new field of information, hitherto almost in- 
accessible to the English reader." An insistent request on the 
part of scholars and public libraries led to its recasting into 
book form. These requests undoubtedly growing out of the 
excessive meagerness of sources of information regarding 
Slavic literature represented a general anticipation that this 
contribution would come very dose to presenting this literature 
as one great whole. Other studies had been made, but, for the 
most part, merely were sketches of separate phases. 10 « 

At the time Talvj wrote, the Slavic population amounted 
to nearly three times that of the United States. The gigantic 
strides of Russia, the fate of Poland, the cry of Panslavism 
that had recently resounded through Europe, had excited an 
intense interest in the Slavonic race throughout the civilized 
world. Thoughtful men often asked themselves whether the 
Slavic nations were yet to overflow the Germans of Western 
Europe as did the Celts, to form a new dement of population 
with a new political and intellectual life. The mere considera- 
tion of such a possibility suggested the question, what was the 
nature of the moral and intellectual impulses, what the 
tendencies and spirit of these new men ? 

The literature of the Slavs had been studied and discussed 
in various ways and for various purposes. More or less critical 
ingenuity was manifested in all of the studies, and all pos- 
sessed a certain dement of thorough research; but until the 
appearance of Talvj 's book no author had succeeded in pre- 
senting the results in a pleasing and thoroughly intelligible 
manner. In the words of the Independent for July 11, 1850, 
"It introduces the reader to a field of literary research which 
has long lain in comparative obscurity, but to which recent 

108 She hersclf called it merely an outline. The North American Re- 
view (vol. Ixxi, p. 329 ff) in speaking of it said: "The outline is not 
only drawn with correctness and precision but the filling up is very 

thorough and satisfactory Even one who is a Slavic scholar by 

parentage and early cducation can recur with profit to this work for 
information concerning the literary character and pursuits of his country- 
men." 
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political struggles have given a melancholy interest All 

are eager to learn more of races, some of which, hitherto utt- 
known almost in public affairs, have burst like a torrent upon 
the field of political strife, shaking Europe to its centcr, per- 
forming prodigies of valor, and exhibiting a degree of en- 
thusiasm, energy, persistence, and tact, and an extent of re- 
sources almost unparalleled in the history of modern warfare." 

In the details of her work Talvj showed an almost per- 
fect knowledge of her subject matter. There were opportuni- 
ties for difference in opinion as to certain theories of origin 
of the Slavic languages, as to certain viewpoints of predomi- 
nance of the Russian branch over all other Slavic branches, 
and, without doubt, there was room for a decided variance with 
her treatment of the Polish people. But this was necessarily 
true in the case of a work worth while. Those who differed 
with her, and there were some, had seldom as good grounds 
for their views as she. The book first presented the theolog- 
ical background, and then considered in turn the political, philo- 
sophical, and literary history with a depth of investigation, 
vigor of analysis, and a comprehensiveness rarely exhibited 
in a study of this sort. "The volume is characterized by 
the extent and thoroughness of its investigation, its acute 
and judicious criticisms, its warm-hearted recognition of true 
poetry, even in an humble garb, and the forces and facility 
of its style," said Harpens Magazine which, with the North 
American Review was then perhaps the official organ of 
expression of the American public in literary matters. 

Her treatment of the subject was divided into four parts, 
exclusive of an introduction in which the author gave briefly 
but concisely an historical sketch of the Slavs in regard to their 
origin, their mythology, their early language, and the various 
branches of their language. Part one was in a measure a 
continuance of the introduction, in that it gave a history of the 
old or church languages and literature, a literature over which 
scholars and philologists had never agreed, but which had 
ever afforded a tempting field of research. In parts two and 
three the Slavs were treated under two general divisions : the 
Eastern, embracing the Russians, the Illyrico-Servians, the 
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Croatians, the Slovenzi, and the Bulgarians ; and the Western, 
embracing the Bohemians, the Slovaks, the Poles and theVendes 
in Lusatia. The work gave some account of the characteristics 
which distinguished these different dialects, and traced their 
literature from its earliest period down to the time at which 
she wrote. She showed that the principal divisions of the Slavic 
literature were the Russian, the Bohemian, and the Polish; 
that the other branches of this great family possessed a litera- 
ture of humbler pretensions, while some of them — like the 
Slovaks, who inhabited the northwestern part of Hungary — 
had little that deserved the name. The fourth part of the book 
dealt with the folk lore of the Slavic nations, and was perhaps 
the most interesting portion. 

About twenty-five years before, Talvj had been the means 
of making known and appreciated the exquisite charm of Ser- 
vian poetry throughout Europe. Now she again paid tribute 
and homage to its merit, which, as she showed, lay not in its 
studied elegance and careful polish, but in its unequalled sim- 
plicity and naturalness. She put it thus: "All that the other 
Slavic nations, or the Germans, or the Scotch, or the Spaniards 
possess of populär poetry can at the utmost be compared with 
the lyrical part of the Servian songs, called by them female 
songs, because they are sung only by females and youths; but 
the long extemporized epic compositions, by which a peasant 
bard sitting in a large circle of other peasants, in unpre- 
meditated but perfectly regulär and harmonious verse, cele- 
brates the heroic deeds of their ancestors or contemporaries, 
has no parallel in the whole history of literature since the days 
of Homer." 107 It seemed to be the general consensus of 
opinion that this was the most interesting phase of her book, 
largely, as one New York paper remarked, because the speci- 
mens of poetry furnished by the author are remarkable for 
their freshness, purity, and energy of thought, and are rendered 
into graceful and well chosen English. The Evening Post also 
esteemed this portion of the book the most interesting. "The 
peculiar genius of this literature," it said, "is delineated in a 
skillful analysis and samples of the poems are given in Eng- 

,0T Talvj, Literature of the Slavic Nations, p. 114. 
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lish preserving the peculiar rhythm, and, as far as may be, thc 
verbal characteristics of the original. In these we seem to have 
a sort of key to the character of the race, and we rise from a 
perusal of these delightful pages with a feeling of closer ac- 
quaintance with the nations of the Slavic race." The force and 
ease with which she translated these poems was indeed re- 
markable, inasmuch as she was turning them into a language 
which was not her mother tongue, and which many hold to be 
one of the hardest of all languages to master. Her quick adap- 
tation to the idioms of English is one of the strongest tributes 
to her keen intellect and her wonderful power of intellectual as- 
similation. She had been in this country only six years when she 
wrote the article for the Biblical Rcfiository. Even in this 
article, which we may term the foundation of her book, there 
was very little which would make one conscious that the pro- 
duction was from a foreign-born hand. The North American 
Review spoke of this part of the book as a "precious gern, 
which gives brilliancy and animation to the whole." The 
woman's heart and hand were seen in it ; the touch was tender 
and sympathetic, the very characteristics which caused Goethe 
to rejoice that the work with the Servian poetry, twenty-five 
years before, had fallen into the hands of a woman, who was 
at the same time a scholar in every sense of the world. 

In considering Slavic populär poetry as a whole Talvj said 
that the poetry of the Slavic nation was wild, passionate, and 
tender; love and war were its common themes. The love 
expressed in the Slavic songs was the natural love of the human 
breast, from its most tender and spiritual affection to irre- 
pressible sensuality. It was not the sophisticated love of civili- 
zation, it was the pure deep love of the unrestrained heart. 
The Slavs still followed the dictates of nature, and no artificial 
point of honor kept the hero from fleeing when he had met 
one stronger than himself. In its general tone the Slavic 
populär poetry was oriental. To enjoy it fully the reader had 
to let himself drift into an atmosphere of foreign views and 
prejudices. In this atmosphere all elements blended as one, the 
North and South, the Eiast and West. "The suppleness of 
Asia and the energy of Europe, the passive fatalism of the 
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Türk and the active religion of the Christian, the revengeful 
spirit of the oppressed, and the child-like resignation of him 
who cheerfully submits, all these seeming contradictions find 
an expressive organ in the Slavic populär poetry." 108 

The interest in this work was widespread. In the St. 
Petersburg German paper for 1834, No. 227, 1 found a very in- 
teresting notice which was a reecho of the admiration ex- 
pressed by some Servian scholars upon the appearance of her 
work with Servian folk lore. 100 "A ship from Boston has just 
arrived," this notice read, "bringing us this article from 
the pen of a highly esteemed German authoress. It 
is the same whom we have to thank foor a transla- 
tion of Servian folk songs published by Wuk Stephan- 

owitsch Karadschitsch It was scarcely to be 

hoped that Mrs. Robinson, as such, would continue her interest 
in the Slavic world, now so far removed; but behold, here 
comes an essay to us, in which the writer gives information 
to her new countrymen and to learned England in regard to 
a race of people hardly known by name. With wonderful 
skill, using all the sources of information at hand, she has 
presented the relation of the various Slavic peoples, their 
languages and their dialects. Certainly every friend of the 
Slavs must thank her for this, but above all should the Eng- 
lish be thankful, for whom she has illumined a new field, and 
in so doing rendered them a true service. We feel all the more 
moved to acquaint our readers with the existence of this work, 
inasmuch, as far as we know, only very few similar works have 
come to us in Russia." 

The first publication of the book attracted an unusual 
interest, and it obtained almost at once the distinction 
of being the most thorough and complete, as well as the 
first analysis of Slavonic literature extant. How Goethe 
woud have rejoiced over this work had he lived to 
see it ! The Evening Post saw in it a "work of which we ought 
to be proud, as the production of one of the adopted daughters 
of our country, who, having acquired a reputation among the 

iosTalvj, Slavic Literature, p. 320. 
™» S«e chapter II. 
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authors of her native litcrature, now became engaged in adding 
to the riches of ours." The North American Review also 
recognized the volume as a valuable accession to our literature ; 
and even the conservative English magazines spoke in most 
glowing terms of it. 

From an earnest and thorough study of the songs of one 
branch of the Slavic nation, Talvj had thus added to her field 
of research the whole Slavic nation; and now she gradually 
extended her consideration to all the nations of Europe. Her 
Charakteristik der Volkslieder, which was published in 1840, 
occupies a unique place in comparative literature. "Not with- 
out hesitation," she said, "do I send these Ieaves out into the 
world. Above all I would not have them regarded as a collec- 
tion of folk songs. The collection is altogether too incomplete 
for that. Nor would I have them regarded as an historical 
text book, for the background of many parts of the picture 
must of necessity be concealed in shadow. I would wish the 
volume, however insignificant, to be regarded solely as a con- 
tribution to cultural history." 110 By the phrase "concealed 
in shadow" she had reference to such obscure sections of na- 
tional folk lore that of the Norwegians, concerning which 
she could find not a single publication of populär songs. Some 
of the older Saxon songs were omitted because they came to 
her notice too late. 

Poetry is the natural language of the human race. Prim- 
itive peoples must needs use a form of expression which is at 
once creative, figurative, and imitative. The poetry of the 
earliest childhood of a people is like the speech of a stammering 
child. The people go into ecstacy over sensual pleasures just 
as a child does ; and like a child they vent their grief and pain 
in loud and unrestrained lamentations. The more man comes 
under the dominion of external circumstances of government, 
civilization, and culture, the greater becomes the distance be- 
tween life and poetry. His vocabulary develops until it 
gradually loses its imaginative and figurative qualities. The 
subjective gives way to the objective. But the origin of all 
speech, poetic, figurative, and subjunctive, remains at the basis 

Talvj, Charakteristik der Volkslieder, Vorwort. 
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of all languages of the world in spite of all refinement of thought 
and expression, in spite of all boundary lines of logic. It is quite 
probable that originally poetry, as the expression of the emo- 
tions, was once identical with song. If this be true, we must con- 
sider "song" as a term applied to a certain rhythmic raising and 
lowering of the voice, similar in measure to a chant As one 
listens to a very young child sitting on the floor amusing him- 
self with his blocks and other toys, entirely unconscious of his 
surroundings, the sounds which come to the listener certainly 
bear a resemblance to artless melody. Herder said that for a 
long time singing and speaking were one among the old races. 
In Wilhelm Meister, Goethe said, "Song is the first step in 
education; all eise connects itself with it and is harmonized 
by it." 111 

Chamisso, in his investigations among primitive nations 
found that none of the peoples whom he visited were entirely 
ignorant of poetry and song. As the various peoples differed in 
their cultural development, so their songs differed also, varying 
from mere wild shrieks, as it seemed, to rhythmic and melod- 
ious intonations. These intonations seemed to represent the 
satisfaction of an inborn need. Wide difference in national 
character gave rise to nature-poetry and folk-poetry, which, 
despite their many contrasts, Talvj attributed to the same 
source. Very frequently folk poetry and national poetry are 
conceived as one and the same thing; which, however, in a 
strict sense is not true. Talvj draws the distinction very well 
when she says: "In the broad sense of the word all the poetic 
literature of a people was national ; in a narrower sense only 
that poetry was national which dealt primarily with the pe- 
culiarities and conditions of nations to which the various so- 
called national poets belonged. The poets, not the people, pro- 
duced this type of poetry. Shakespeare, Goethe, Victor Hugo 
were national poets. On the other hand, folk poetry was not 
always poetry which was read and sung by the common people, 
nor even necessarily a part of such poetry; for if this were the 
case, the Bible would be folk poetry." 
Folk lore, whether in the form of songs or of fables, is 

i» Goethe, Wilhelm Meuters Wanderjahre, chap. i, Book II. 
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that production which, originating among a people in thcir 
internal and domestic relations has an influence in the develop- 
ment of this people. Folk songs are the common property of 
all,— for all had a hand in producing them. Storm in his Im- 
mensee has put a beautiful description of folk song into the 
mouth of Reinhardt : "They are not made, they grow, they fall 
from the air, they fly over the land like gossamers, here and 
there, and are sung in a thousand different places at the same 
time. In these songs we find our very own acts and sufferings ; 
it is as if all of us had helped to make them, all working to- 
gether." Talvj's own definition carries with it the same 
thought: "Whether they proceed from the past or present 
they are the blossoms of populär life born and nurtured by the 
care of the people, cherished by their joys, watered by their 
tears, and because of this are characteristic through and 
through of the great mass of a nation and its condition." 111 

In connection with this Talvj's theory regarding the rela- 
tive age of the lyric and the epic is worthy of consider- 
ation; for although it is a theory not generally accepted, 
some of her views may help ad just rival explanations. — The 
oldest monuments of poetry are, as we know, epic in character. 
But in these very epics there are enough traces and evidences 
to lead one to say that back of the epic was the lyric. To put 
it more directly, the lyric embodies the present, the epic the 
past. Each new Situation calls forth its expression, and the 
resulting songs are consequently not guarded within the strong 
box of script, but within the minds and hearts of the people 
themselves, principally of the women and youths. The epic 
is in reality a development of the lyric, or a sequence of lt. 
As we look over the ballads of various primitive peoples we 
find, for example, of the songs before a battle, some that are 
bright and strong, filled with encouraging cheer for the war- 
riors ; some that are deeply pathetic, filled with the heartache 
of a sweetheart as she bids her lover farewell, or of a mother 
as she sends her son forth to serve his country. Always, how- 
ever, we find even beneath the pathos an heroic recognition of 
necessity and duty. After the battle, there are songs of victory, 

»»Talvj, Charakteristik der Volkslieder, p. 11. 
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wildly ecstatic, or songs of defeat touchingly pathetic in their 
tone of resignation. And thus in countless instances the epic 
gives evidcnce of having developed from the lyric. 11 " 

In the three great collections of folk lore, Herder's, Ar- 
nim and Bretano's, and Talvj 's, the last alone drew a sharp 
distinction between folk songs and populär songs, and so may 
be said to have succeeded better in depicting the cultural de- 
velopment of primitive peoples. Herder did not restrict himself 
to folk songs in his collection, probably because of a general 
indifference on the part of the public; Arnim and Brentano 
followed his example in their Des Knaben Wunderhorn, probab- 
ly for the same reason. So with other collections; for one 
reason or another they became populär and national in charac- 
ter. 

In her Charakteristik der Volkslieder the author did not 
content herseif with compiling great quantities of material at 
hand. She strove rather to study the material, and, by com- 
paring it with the historic conditions of the people, to arrive 
at a clear view of the very essence of folk song; if possible, she 
wished even to recognize the historical development of the 
poetry of separate peoples, from its naive to its conscious State. 
The work was a real contribution to cultural history, for the 
author succeeded in showing how very close was the connec- 
tion between the customs of a people and the peculiarities of 
its songs. She demonstrated that changes which took place in 
a people's mode of thinking and living could be found in its 
poetry. 

The first division of the work contained four chapters de- 
voted to a description of the folk songs of the Asiatic, Malayan, 
Polynesian, African, and the original Americans, all peoples 
who were more or iess primitive. Talvj gave to a compar- 
atively uninformed public a vast number of facts with regard 
to these nations ; facts, which, for the most part, had hitherto 
been inaccessible. Her ingenuity combined these with exam- 
ples of their poetry in a manner altogether pleasing, interest- 
ing and instructive. A quotation from Blätter für literarische 
Unterhaltung expressed the appreciation and interest which 

"» Talvj, Charakteristik der Volkslieder, Introduction. 
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this division aroused in literary Europe. "We consider alto- 
gether excellent this latter description which, in all probabil- 
ity, is based on first hand knowledge of the author, and which 
shows how the Indian possesses no real talent for poetry as we 
should naturaWy expect, but rather, because of a predominant 
power of reason and a passionate ambition, seems capable of 
and inclined in the highest degree toward eloquence." 114 

The second division of the book, which dealt with Euro- 
pean people, Talvj introduced by a chapter presenting the 
characteristics of Germanic folk lore. Especial attention was 
drawn to the family likenesses which, despite outward differ- 
ences, existed among the traditional songs of all European 
peoples. In this way only could a repeated use of certain ex- 
pressions, the repeated presence of the riddle, and the fre- 
quency of the question and answer form be accounted for. In 
the thoughts themselves marked similarities could be traced. 
For instance, almost all nations believed in the endurance of 
true love; in the power of inordinate grief to disturb the rest 
of the departed one; in divine destiny and justice. 118 She 
divided the Germanic peoples into three large groups; the 
Scandinavian, the German, and the British. The British feil 
under two heads, English and Scotch; the German, under 
German and Dutch; the Scanliavian under Icelandic, 
Faröish, Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish. The Norwegian 
and Swedish divisions were, much to the author's regret, left 
in an uncompleted State. Each division was prefaced by in- 
troductory remarks, historicat, philological, and political in 
character, according as history, philology, or politics played an 
important role in the cultural development of the people under 
discussion. Talvj made use of every opportunity to compare 
the various poetical forms of the different peoples, and she 
combined with all her general discussions illustrative and 
characteristic songs. These three elements, introduction, dis- 

114 Blätter für literarische Unterhaltung, Jan. 18, 1841. 

118 Cf. Anhang zu Wilhelm Grimm' s V eher Setzung der dänischen 
Heldenlieder. In regard to this idea of likenesses Jakob Grimm said, 
"The divine, the spirit of poetry, is the same among all people and knows 
only one source." 
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cussion, and poetry, made the book what she wished it to be, 
a contribution to cultural history. 

Some criticism was expressed of her treatment of German 
poetry, upon the ground that it was lacking both in material 
and in theory of development. One of her critics excused 
her partially on the ground of her long absence from Germany 
during early youth. There was a noticeable predomin- 
ance of love lyrics. The populär German drinking songs 
were entirely lacking. It cannot be doubted that these songs 
are quite as really folk-productions as some of the Weihnachts- 
Lieder, and their absence from her collection is a genuine 
flaw in her work. 

Her treatment of Scotch poetry was perhaps the best part 
of the book; for in addition to a perfect familiarity with her 
material, the author seemed to have a sincere love for this 
division of her subject. She herseif said that there was no 
richer field in all Europe for the collector of folk songs than 
Scotland. Her Statement of likenesses and differences be- 
tween the English and the Scotch poetry is well worth any 
scholar's consideration. It is keen, searching, and well ex- 
pressed. im 

K. A. Varnhagen von Ense 117 saw in this book a revival 
of Herder's thoughts, extended and elevated, however, to fit 
the measure of an advanced knowledge. In another sense it 
seemed to him a new form of the Wunderhom, raised out of 
German limitations into the field of all folk song. Open- 
mindedness, genuine sympathy, sane reason, comprehensive 
knowledge, and sound judgment had, he feit, given the author 
an unusual equipment for handling such a subject. Chance, 
moreover, assisted her by first affording her a residence in 
Kussia during the mQst susceptible years of her life, and later 
by giving her a residence in America during years of more 
mature thought and sympathy, thus leading her into a more 
intimate knowledge of English and Scotch characteristios 
through her ever increasing mastery of the English langu- 
age. 

"•Charakteristik der Volkslieder, p. 603. 

Jahrbücher für wissenschaftliche Kritik, No. 86, 1840. 
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Some critics feit that she hat! taken the idea of "Volks- 
lieder" in too narrow a sense. She herseif, however, had a 
coir.piler's natural sense of the necessity for selecting and 
choosing most carefully. Goethe warned the authors of the 
Wunderhorn against the sing-song of the Minnesingers, and 
the wretched commonness and flatness of the Meistersingers; 
and some of the omissions in Talvj's book may be due to the 
influence of such a warning, although it was never extended to 
her. 

From the criticisms and comments which I have considered 
worthy of mention in this chapter, we may feel certain that 
Talvj's position in the literary world was now firmly estab- 
lished. 

CAPTER V. 

HlSTORY OF THE Coi.ONIZATlON OF NEW ENGLAND 

from 1607-1698. 

History of the Colonization of New England from 1607-1698. 

American historiography is of comparatively recent origin. 
In her introduction to her Colonisation von Neu England 
Talvj states: "Throughout the whole eighteenth Century here 
and everywhere eise the spirit of historical research slumbered. 
Valuable documents lay dust covered in undisturbed rest in 
public archives or private libraries. Uninterpreted manu- 
scripts served as wrapping paper." The catalog of writers who 
manifested any noteworthy interest in investigation and com- 
pilation is a brief one. One of the chief of them, Thomas 
Prince, gathered material with wonderful diligence and pa- 
tience, and succeeded in presenting to the public a Chronolog- 
ical History of New England up to 1633. To Call'ender and 
Backus, minor names, we are also grateful for many original 
documents which in one way or another throw light upon the 
darkest periods of American history. Hutchinson's History 
of Massachusetts, which appeared toward the close of the Rev- 
olution, should have been a mine of valuable historical mate- 
rials, for as royal governor of Massachusetts the author had 
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access to the very authentic manuscript material ; but unfort- 
unately much that he had collected was lost or destroyed during 
the Stamp Act riots." 

Amid this poverty of forma! 1 collections of facts or man- 
uscripts, Talvj found four main sources of historical data upon 
New England; Cotton Mather's Ecclesiastical History, Wil- 
liam Bradford's diary, John Winthrop's History of New Eng- 
land, and Edward Johnson's IVonder-working Providence of 
Zion's Saznor. The first of these, known also as the Magnaiia 
Christi Atnericana, Talvj considered authentic, but very nar- 
row in viewpoint. This history extends over the period be- 
tween 1620 and 1698. It is regarded as the most important 
book produced in America during the seventeenth Century. 
It has been suggested that as a history it was unsatisfactory 
because the author was too near events to be strictly impar- 
tial. His personal feelings perhaps unconsciously colored his 
judgments. In regard to facts he is charged with being care- 
less and inaccurate. However, the work is indispensible to an 
understanding of New England history. The diary of Wil- 
liam Bradford, governor of New England, was still in man- 
uscript in 1847, and was not known except in fragments. 
Some fifty years later the manuscripts were collected and pub- 
lished. Much of the original material became a part of the 
church records of Plymouth through Nathaniel Morton, a 
nephew of Bradford. Morton also used many of Bradford's 
accounts in his New Englands Memorial, but many of the 
manuscripts were lost during the Revolution and have never 
been found. Until 1790 John Winthrop's History of England 
remained in manuscript form. Cotton Mather and Hubbard 
used it, the latter quoting much of it word for word without 
mentioning the source. In 1790 the part dealing with the 
history of Massachusetts was published under the title of 
A Journal of the Transactions and Occurrences in the Settle- 
ment of Massachusetts. Not until 1825 was Winthrop's 
entire collection given to the public. He was, in Talvj 's 
estimation, the leader in the history of the period from 
1630 to 1649. The chief value of Edward Johnson's history, 
which appeared in 1654, lay in the fact that the author was 
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a contemporary of the events which he described. However, 
its style was weak and difficult to read because of a rather 
absurd and artificial piety running through the whole. In 
1658 it was plagiarized by Ferdinand Gorges and published 
as the work of Gorges' grandfather under the title, America 
painted to Life, A True History. 

There were, of course, many lesser sources deserving of 
a brief mention. Those for Massachusetts comprise several 
small manuscripts by Edward Winslow ; the personal letter 
of the vice-governor Thomas Dudley to the Countess of 
Lincoln, patroness of the colonies; manuscripts by Higgin- 
son, Wood, Weide, Lechford and Josselyn which recorded 
personal experiences ; and Sir Ferdinand Gorges* Brief Narra- 
tion of the Original Undertaking and the Advancement of the 
Plantations. The latter was valuable as showing an English- 
man's theories and plans for American Settlements. For the 
Indian Wars Mason, Underhill, Gardiner, and Vincent con- 
tributed much. The history of Providence and Rhode Island 
is based almost entirely on rather imperfect accounts of the 
first founders, Clark, Gorton, and Roger Williams, largely 
in the form of letters. Finally, for the settlement of Con- 
necticut, with the exception of a very few letters, there was 
really no authentic contemporaneous account. The govern- 
mental chronicles and various church archives of later times 
furnished practically all of the historical information of this 
colony. A General History of Connecticut, published in Lon- 
don in 1781 was so unreliable that it was of little value as 
history. Talvj said of this book, "Nothing can be more 
characteristic of the sentiment against America then ruling in 
England, than this bungling piece of work which had its second 
edition the following year." 

Talvj had a single criticism for all these sources: they 
lacked an independent viewpoint and a sense of detached his- 
torical perspective. English historians, on the other hand, 
she condemned for their lack of intimacy with American 
conditions and events, and their inability to grasp the spirit 
of what they recorded. Chalmers alone was an authority on 
New England. Neal's history was little more than a reorgan- 
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ization of Cotton Mather's, with greater purity of style. The 
prejudice against Asnericans was such as to make perverted 
and false Statements more acceptable than facts, and thus many 
errors circnlated by these careless early historians are, today, 
regarded as authentic facts. But these were not, in her mind, 
the most deplorable phases of early histories, whether English 
or American. Our so-called Standard histories clothed the 
events of the formative days of our country in a mantel of 
myth and legend. The very criticisms of Talvj's history 
made at the outset by the North American Review gave evi- 
dence of the tendency to require of a history a novelistic style, 
in order that it might be populär with the masses. Unfor- 
tunately the truth did not always make a populär appeal to 
the masses, and as a consequence truth had been sacrificed for 
the sake of popularity in a large number of our historical writ- 
ings. Even Bancroft, who was generally considered the Stand- 
ard American historian, wrote, it is claimed, "most cautiously, 
with the greatest dread of the slightest admission, and with 
intense straining to make out a perfect case." 115 Why, it 
might well be asked did not Talvj translate Bancroft for her 
German readers, instead of undertaking to write a hisory her- 
seif? As I see it, the answer lies in this fact: no American 
history told the truth as gleaned entirely from original sources 
and as evolved out of a clear unbiased view of these sources. 

Talvj was almost a Century ahead of her time in her scien- 
tific investigation and use of original sources in these pictures 
of early colonial history. Only within recent years have the 
many sad deficiencies in American historical writings begun 
to be generally feit. Of late, through the almost universal 
dissemination and improvemcnt of public libraries, the mul- 
tiplied opportunities of gaining access to old pamphlets and 
original evidences of all sorts, American scholarship has every- 
where been aroused to a desire for a clearer knowledge and 
a more tangible grasp of events upon this continent. 119 

»• Fischer, Myth Making Process in Histories of the U. S., p. 68. 

119 Cf. Proceedings of American Philosophical Society, vol. Ii, p. 54. 
Truth ts winning over fiction, as may be seen from some of the recent 
historical writings. The names of some of Sydney G. Fischers works 
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A brief comparison of Talvj's history with Bancroft's will 
show how in some respects hers fulfilled even a greater mis- 
sion than his. First of all, Bancroft, as an American writing 
for an American public, wrote from an American viewpoint, 
while Talvj, a German- American writing for a German pub- 
lic, chose a German viewpoint. We may characterize the dif- 
ference between these two positions as a difference between 
a fervid patriotism and a calm, scientific interest, which made 
an unbiased search among original sources for materials which 
should present all sides of the historical situations, the side 
of the unsuccessful, as well as of the successful. In the sec- 
ond place, Bancroft's work was not as concentrated as Talvj's, 
inasmuch as it encompassed a much greater space and period 
of tirr.e. In comparison with his history she called hers "a 
single room of a whole big house." 120 Naturally, since the 
German viewpoint would, in many instances, be different from 
that of an enthusiastic American, a German would dwell on 
the smaller details more than an American. To all appearances 
America was advancing by leaps and bounds, fairly striding. 
through the fields of industrial and political development. It 
was only logical that an American historian should pay 
little or no attention to many of the small and, to him, in- 
significant details in the early years of colonization. It 
was only logical that a foreigner with a keenly scientific and 
wide-awake mind should, after the first surprise at such rapid 
advancement, seek its causes in the details of early establish- 

are significant (Mr. Fischer is a writer and lawyer of considerable 
prominence in Philadelphia 1856—) We find above his name such 
titles as these: True Benjamin Franklin; The True William Penn; 
The True History of the American Revolution; The True Daniel 
Webster, etc. Mr. Fischer says in regard to this realization of the 
importance of truth in historical writings, "Within the last two years, 
in writing a life of Daniel Webster, I had occasion to examine the 
original evidence of our history from the war of 1812 to the Compro- 
mise of 1850, and I found that it had substantially been used in our 
histories of that period. There was no ignoring of it or concealment of 
it such as I had found when I investigated the original evidence of the 
Revolution." 

120 Colonisation von Neu England, p. xiii. 
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ment and development. An American's enthusiasm does not 
in any way deprecate his ability; it is merely a reflex of the 
life and development about him. This reflex could not exist 
in a foreigner. The fact that Talvj admired Bancroft and his 
work led her to consider many of his views very carefully, 
and in many instances the two agreed. Yet, with her decided 
leaning toward the great historian, she remained independent 
in her judgments ; and in some instances, again, the two writers 
seemed to be almost diametrically opposed. In speaking of 
Bancroft's History of the United States, Francis J. Grund said, 
"Bancroft's history seems on the whole to have fallen short of 
its purpose — it lacks a philosophical and calm view which 
should put the life of the states into accord with the general 
tone of humanity." 121 

Another great point of difference between Talvj 's history 
and Bancroft's was in the distribution of emphasis. Talvj 
laid great emphasis on Settlements, dwelling at length on 
customs and religious views, and the development of law and 
order out of the inner life and character of the colonists. Ban- 
croft, on the other hand, perhaps because of the greater scope 
of his work, set forth monumental figures in the early history 
of New England, and focused the minor developments in these. 
The former's was a history of colonial spirit rather than of 
colonial activity. It contained the elements of a "Kulturge- 
schichte", a form of history as yet undeveloped. 

But the question naturally arises, why did she write this 
history for German readers? In spite of an almost perfect 
mastery of English style, she always feit more at home with 
the German language, and as a consequence the greater part 
of the work was written in German. This fact, however, 
would not stamp her work as written for German readers. It 
is undoubtedly true that, although she wrote from a point of 
view whose chief consideration was the interest in America 
and the knowledge of American afTairs which then existed in 
Germanv, she sincerely hoped that her work would find read- 
ers on both sides of the Atlantic, and was by no means un- 
mindful of a possible American audience. There were many 

121 Francis J. Grund, Die Amerikaner, p. 106. 
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Americans who read the German flucntly, and whose ever- 
increasing interest in German ideals and methods had al- 
ready shown that they considered the tongue no barrier to an 
understanding of a new work of learning. But in the main, as 
she herseif consciously asserted, her ambition was to interest 
the Teutonic race in the land which was destined to become 
yearly the home of more and more of its children. She 
feit that intimate relations must in time grow up between 
the Germans of the Fatherland and those of the New World ; 
and inasmuch as conditions in the two countries were so dif- 
ferent, she believed a knowledge of America necessary in 
order that Germany might the better and more readily ad just 
herseif to the demands of this new relationship. She realized 
the significance of the röle America was playing in the 
world's history, and she wanted the Germans to realize this 
significance in terms of early development. Before Talvj, 
Ebeling and Kufahl were the only Germans who had made a 
study of the colonial United States. At the time they wrote 
many of the main sources were still hidden, and furthermore 
they lacked personal knowledge of the locality, the people, and 
the institutions about which they wrote. Both, like Bancroft, 
included a field of far greater scope in time and place. Already, 
however, so considerable an interest was being manifested in 
Germany about America's history, that a history from the pen 
of a German-American was tacitly detr.anded. Nothing bears 
better witness to Talvj's hope of bringing about an under- 
standing between the two nations than her copious notes which 
made many expressions and view-points clear to the foreign 
reader, and prevented in advance the confusion which often 
arose out of misundertanding. 

The task of the historian was not small, as Talvj realized. 
His task it was to give the reader a clear view not merely of 
salient events, but of details which, seeming in themselves 
cumbersomely trivial, assumed the greatest significance when 
the proper relation to their far-reaching consequences was 
shown. In doing this, Talvj showed exceptional skill. Her 
viewpoint as we have before intimated, was larger than that 
of the ordinary historian of political events, for her work 
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involved a consideration of social development in which private, 
public, religious, moral, individual, and general relations 
entered. Her treatment of the subject matter was of such 
specific and concrete nature that the situations portrayed bore 
the stamp of tmth and reality to the reader. 

She portrayed the Puritans justly and impartially. 1,a A 
pride in the Puritan fathers had grown up, especially in New 
England, which stifled all recognition of other forces back of 
American progress. Again, America was becoming a great 
nation ; she was trying hard to develop a national culture, and 
nothing was more natural than that, in this conscious effort, 
she should be blinded to all but present achievement. To lose 
sight of humble beginnings and to credit failure and success 
impartially is a natural consequence of ill-restrained enthusi- 
asm in any new project whose development and progress are 
rapid. A careful reading of Talvj's history will show very 
plainly why an American national culture diel not develop dur- 
ing the early days of settlement. Many highly cultured men 
and women came to America but they alone could not exert 
decided humanitarian influence; likewise pioneer life did not in 
itself present the conditions in which to develop a native cult- 
ure. For a people to exchange the surroundings of a highly 
developed civilization for the less advanced or primitive cul- 
tural environment of a new country, always involves an abase- 
ment of ideals. "Despondency, homesickness, and a general 
lowering of all the higher aspirations and ideals seems the 
inevitable rcsult until the psychic transformation has taken 
place, from which the energetic personality emerges with a 

»« Prof. C. E. Stowe of Cincinnati said, " Wc have read no work 
which on the whole appears to us to give so accurate a picture of the 
Puritan character as that of Talvj. It is just, discriminating, disposed 
to commend and not fearing to censure. The author is in a good Posi- 
tion to develop the subject aecording to its real merit She Stands 

in the attitude of a spectator, yet with enough of interest in the scene 
and of sympathy with it to give a lively and glowing picture of it" (It 
refers to the task of giving this picture). For complete criticism by 
Stowe sce Bibliotheca Sacra, vol. 7, p. 91—108; 18S0. 
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resolution to create a new world of his own out of new sur- 
roundings." 123 

Hard, unyielding primitive conditions of life and sus- 
tenance left the early settlers neither time nor inclination for 
the development of music, art, literature, or even religion. 
Later, when the time and inclination carr.e, as life became less 
strenuous, America was forced to seek the seeds of culture 
without herseif. What culture the pioneers brought with them 
had been destroyed by the harshness of nature and the seeds 
had not been planted in their descendants forcefully enough 
to Warrant their development without external aid. Talvj's 
treatment of the Puritans makes us feel the force of this truth 
in such a way that, while we continue to admire the virtues 
and the courage of the New England fathers just as much as 
before, we begin at the same time to investigate other sources 
of national culture. The Puritans did not even have time to 
develop a religion. They fought to maintain certain forms of 
worship, but religion as such was swallowed up in the struggle. 

In a number of personal letters Talvj presented a glimpse 
into the household of an English Puritan family, which 
afforded the best and most vivid "Sittenbild" of the times. 
One could not fail to realize that these early settlers were as 
cruel and stubborn as nature herseif. Back of the establish- 
ment of many of the colonies lay the attempt to force certain 
individuals to a strict adherence to many customs, barbarian 
almost in their simplicity and crudity. Infringement of per- 
sonal liberty was found on every hand. With a strict regard 
for truth Talvj did not see the mildness in the laws of the 
Puritans which almost all other writers of history extolled. 
True, they made no attempt to base their institutions on any 
of the bloody decrees of the darkest period of the middle 
ages ; but the fact was lost sight of that many of these bloody 
decrees, found in the laws of European nations, would be 
empty and meaningless on the Statute books of the Puritan 
settlers. As Talvj said. in the wilderness of America there 
was not even the possibility of many of the crimes found 

"»Goebel, Annual Report of American Historirai Association for 
1909, p. iea 
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among the kingdoms of Europe. Want of provision for the 
punishment of impossible crimes is no evidence of mild- 
ness. The infringement of personal Hberty, certainly, was 
not a mark of mildness to be extolled. The Puritans were 
not a free people. The Stocks, branding, ducking, whipping, 
and other equally harsh forms of punishment stared them in 
the face for the slightest offence. It was an offence to wear 
certain forms of head dress and hair dress; certain kinds of 
clothes were forbidden; smoking and chewing were forbid- 
den; the celebration of Christmas or Easter was a serious 
offence. There was even an ordinance against the use of the 
word saint as a part of the name of a town. If such acts 
were considered an offence, one can easily see what must 
have been the attitude toward offences which we would con- 
sider real. But this harshness, as Talvj pointed out, was 
only a reflex of the times in which tolerance was considered 
indifference. 

To explain this intolerance and to temper the judgment 
toward the Puritans, which might otherwise seem too harsh, 
she worked out very carefully a background of religious in- 
tolerance in England which drove men and women into the 
wilderness of America in order to worship as their conscience 
dictated. Her account comprehended the whole development 
of the Protestant spirit which led to the emigration, showing 
what influence the ideas and ideals of other countries had 
in hastening it. She demonstrated the connection of this bit 
of local history with world history by giving it a cultural 
background, not a Statistical one. Step by step she traced the 
growth of discontent, the growth of suppression of individ- 
ual freedom of thought and action, the gradual growth of 
royal dominance over the very souls of the subjects. With 
influences of similar nature pouring in from all sides she 
showed how this discontent finally became the bomb of revo- 
lution and evolution. Having completed this background, 
she showed how the process of development went on logically 
to the history of the first settlers in New England. The very 
nature of their Separation antieipated intolerance after Coming 
to this country. The material which Talvj used was 
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not new, nor was her handling of it entirely original, but she 
collected into one book a network of facts which, though re- 
lated, had not seemed so, because they had to be sought in a 
number of widely scattered sources. 

Talvj s treatment of the Puritans showed plainly dem- 
ocracy was not an original condition, as so niany enthusiastic 
American writers claimed. The primary object of the first 
settlers in Coming to America was to replant the Church of 
England in America, instituting in the process a few changes 
f rom the prescribed ritual. Their whole energy seemed to be 
directed toward establishing new congregations, and each new 
one in turn was greeted with great rejoicing. There was no 
democratic spirit to be found in these various congregations, 
what happened in one happened in all. Excommunication in 
New England during the seventeenth Century was not less 
serious than the papal excommunication. Only those who 
were church members and who subscribed to all the ordin- 
ales of the church had a voice in the government ; the colon- 
ists were swayed by a limited monarchy, with the church 
as the monarch. Out of the very necessities of primitive 
life the democracy developed in America from an original 
theocracy. From a representative church assembly the step 
to a representative State assembly was not great. At first 
an aristocracy threatened but the trial's and hardships of 
pioneer life gave birth to democratic tendencies which could 
not be quelled. "Thus early," Talvj said, "began the demo- 
cratic tendencies of the people, the natural product of a 
wilderness and a condition in which physical strength 
was at a premium." 1 " The church did not exist because of 
the State, but the State because of the church, and if the State 
attained to a complete demorcracy it was only due to the fact 
that the Constitution of the Purian church, in as far as dem- 
ocracy harmonized with theocracy, was democratic. This view 
was quite different from that ordinarily expressed — that the 
origin of our democracy was in the Puritan church. 

Another and valuable feature of Talvj 's book was her 
estimate of the Indian. On the whole, as we have remarked 

1M Talvj, Colonisation von Neu England, p. 225. 
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before, it was generous and charitable. While she did not 
try to excuse the Indian for his blood curdling acts of cruelty, 
she sought for and, in many cases, found definite causes for 
such cruelty. Beneath the cruelty which caused many trav- 
elers and writers to class him as a beast, she found the man, 
with a man's feelings and a man's honor. Over and over 
again she showed that the first relations between the whites 
and the redmen were friendly, that the redtnen venerated 
the whites and believed that through them great happiness 
would come; and that gradually, as their simple dream 
failed to come true, suspicion was aroused. They began to 
feel that the white man was not dealing honestly with them, 
hüt was slowly and surely dispossessing them of what was 
theirs by the natural right of original occupation. When this 
dispossession reached the form of slavery, a crime which the 
Indians hated above all others, their passions were thorough- 
ly roused, and then many of their acts were bestial in the 
highest degree. She did not minimize Indian treachery, but 
described it quite as vividly as the treachery of the whites to- 
ward the Indians. We sometimes feel the Indian cared less 
for a human life than he did for that of one of the wild 
animals of the forest, but the white man earned the title to 
the same indifference by the manner in which he dealt with 
the savages. In most cases, as Talvj pointed out, the savage 
was pursuing the one and only law of life known to him, 
self-preservation. That the same could hardly be said for 
the white man, she illustrated by an incident first related by 
Hutchinson. Düring the war with the Indians in 1637, after 
suprising them in their fortifications, Mason set fire to a 
wigwam. The blaze, spreading rapidly among the dry under- 
brush, burned the inmates out like so many rats. Escape was 
absolutely impossible. The few who did escape the flames 
feil into the hands of the English as prisoners. Later, in the 
division of prisoners a dispute arose over the ownership of 
four women. In order to settle the dispute the four women 
were executed. As Hutchinson said, "The cleverness 
as well as the morality of this act can well be questioned." 
Talvj 's chapter on the conversion of the Indians is 
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worthy of especial attention, because the failure of the Indians 
to embrace the Christian religion has given rise to many of 
the harshest condemnations of their character. The chief 
cause of this failure, as she saw it, was the fact that too many 
of the missionaries did not know the Indian language. One 
need only glance over the accounts of the Indians as given 
us by travelers, to realize at once that the successful mission- 
aries were those who knew their language and who thus 
could enter into their real thoughts and feelings. Many of 
the German missionaries, as well as John Eliot, Roger Wil- 
liams, and Pierson owed their success to having learned the 
language before attempting to convert the .Indians. The 
success of one Daniel Gookin's sons in training helpers for 
missionary work among the Indians themselves, Struck a de- 
cided blow at the theory advanced by so many that these na- 
tive Americans were incapable of culture. As earfy as 1664 the 
Indians were taught to read and write English and some 
were even sent to Harvard to be trained in theology. As 
John Eliot said; "The Indians must become men, that is, 
they must be civilized before they can become Christians."" 8 
But the civilizing of the Indians seemed almost a hopeless 
task. Talvj realized it was hard to point out a cause for this. 
There was no justice in saying that they were incapable of civ- 
ilization and culture, at least as far as innate traits of character 
were concerned. It is true that Roger Williams, after having 
loved the Indians, grew to hate them, and applied to them the 
terms envious, revengeful, treacherous, and deceitful. But 
Talvj added this in her note, "Truly his judgment in this 
respect changed only after the influence of the whites, espe- 
cially their liquor, had ruined the Indians." 124 It woul'd seem 
that the advent of the white man was as a breath of poison to 
the Indians. Nothing in the culture and civilized life of the 
whites attracted the savages but the cultivation of the fields. 
Double gain alone seemed to move them. In order to ex- 
plain this attitude as well as to offer an apology for her 
lengthy discussion of the Indians Talvj said: "If we have 

«» Colonisation von Neu England, p. 424. 
Ibidem, p. 416. 
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been too minute for many readers in recounting a condition 
of the Indians whose meager traces seem scarcely to Warrant 
it a place in history, we would offer the excuse that we believed 
we could answer the seemingly unanswerable assertion, that 
'the Indians were incapable of civilization. We believed this 
could be done by a simple presentation of certain remark- 
able accomplishments of a few individuals during the short 
period of twenty-five years. The assertion in question arose 
during the eighteenth Century and the present age gladly re- 
peats it. It is certain that from Eliot's time to the present 
not a single earnest erTort was made to elevate the condition 
of the savages. The demoralized tribes of the east, sunken 
almost into a State of bestiality, no longer afford an oppor- 
tunity for such effort But the numerous tribes of the west, 
wild, barbaric, and degenerated by the influence of self-seek- 
ing, bartering or arrogant whites, offer a rieh field to the 
missionaries of the Christian world. These Indians are not 
yet brutalized. The force of love can reclaim them." m 

Another evidence that the history is cultural is the part 
the "Volk' plays throughout. Again and again we are brought 
to realize the importance of this "Volksgeist.' This is brought 
out very definitely in the aecount of the movement toward 
demoeraey within the colony. The movement itself is as 
subtle and intangible as this populär spirit which so many 
have tried to define without success. But despite its subtlety 
and intangibility it contains the germ of freedom which later 
grew into the American Revolution. The Germans, more than 
all other nations, seemed to appreciate the power of this 
"Volksgeist"; we may not say that they laid an undue em- 
phasis upon it when we look at present day Germany and 
consider that the force which made it what it is was born 
from the same "Volksgeist". Besides this term, she uses 
such expressions as "Volksgunst", "Grimm des Volkes", Her- 
zen des Volkes", "Volksaberglauben" and others. All of 
these are terms found in cutural histories, but represent as 
well circumstances of unbounded significance to the political 
and industrial development of a country. The word "Volks- 

117 Colonisation von Neu England, p. 430. 
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geist" in particular has been interpreted by the enthusiastic 
American as meaning "sovereign will of the people", and too 
often, also has become the mere slogan of the derr.agogue. 
Her view of the sovereign will of the people stood in rather 
bold Opposition to Bancroft's, but was, I believe, the deeper 
and clearer interpretation of a German in such matters. She 
said, "The sovereign will of the people is seldom anything 
eise than the blind feeling of an ignorant and passionate mob." 
128 Bancroft, on the other hand, looked upon it almost as upon 
something sacred. However, Talvj's viewpoint did not pre- 
vent her seeing in the very passion of the mob the germs of 
democracy and freedom. It was merely that she would handle 
this passion in a more careful way, so that it might not be- 
come a rebellion. 

Still another chapter in her history which reads like a 
chapter in a cultural history is the last entitled, "The tone 
and spirit of the colonies." It is a chapter so worth the 
reading that a brief summary of it may not seem out of 
place — The pestilence of the body which prevailed was not 
so deadly as the diseased spirit of the people which led to 
the saying that the devil in person was in their midst. The 
belief in witchcraf t seized the people like a convulsion. Neither 
the advance of science nor the revelation of the reformation 
had allayed the idea of a living personal devil. Becker and 
Thomasius in Germany had not yet brought forth victorious 
weapons against this belief. When the Puritans left England, 
superstition was at its height, and certainly life in the Ameri- 
can wilderness with its accompanying terrors and dangers did 
not offer any cultural conditions which might remove these 
superstitions. Superstitious fancies rather found nourish- 
irent on every hand. God was angry and heaven had to be 
appeased, and this could be accomplished only through prayer, 
fasting, and penance. When, however, in an ecstatic moment 
of prayer, one or another seemed by his gestures and actions 
to be bcside himself, he was immediately considered to be 
under the influence of the devil. 

At one time, Talvj teils us, there existed in the colonies, 

128 Colonisation von Neu England, p. 453. 
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a verkable mad-house where for days the 'possessed' raved and 
howled. The whole village was thrown into the most intense 
excitement and assembled to witness the work of the devil. 
As prayers and fasting availed nothing, a frightful State of 
affairs ensued. Superstition made it possible to give vent to 
personal jealousy and hatred and with this as the real motive 
many innocent victims suffered tortures and even death. 
These persecutions were enough to drive the accused mad 
and so they really seemed to justify the accusation. Talvj's 
recital of the imprisonmcnts, trials, and punishments is most 
vivid and impressive, but at the same time it may be said 
that her treatment of the Situation is that of the dispassionate 
scicntist. Most historians either omit the portrayal of this 
condition of affairs, or, if they discuss it, make only super- 
ficial observations. But it ought not to be ignored for, better 
than anything eise, this outbreak of religious perversion ex- 
plains many extraordinary events and movements in the early 
history of America, as well as in our present time. 

As may have been gathered from even the brief remarks 
which have been made, the heaviness of her style might offer 
a basis for criticism ; and, indeed, the North American Review 
did point this out as a defect. The justification of her solid 
and weighty prose seems to me, however, to be piain; for her 
style is an inevitable consequence both of the purpose of his- 
torical narration as well as of the point of view of the author. 
One can scarcely expect a history to possess the vigorous 
style so much a necessity of successful writings of fiction. The 
question arises, is the Student of history to be amused or in- 
formed? The details which were so largely responsible for 
the criticism were necessary to her development of the subject, 
for as she said, "As in physical so in political bodies, little 
things have developed to maturity quite as remarkably, as 
great things." 189 

The North American Reviczv considered both the German 
language and the subject matter which she chose rather too 
unwieldy for the production of an attractive history. In com- 
paring her style with Bancroft's it said, "Talvj's style is not 

«• Colonisation von Neu England, Introduction xiv. 
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more vivacious or epigrammatic than that of her country- 
men in general; it is somewhat tedious, hardly fresh enough, 
either of fact or disquisition to justify its length for an Am- 
erican reader. Bancroft's success is due to a vigorous Imagin- 
ation and a crisp nervous style. It reveals startling and bril- 
liant pictures, being a work of genius rather than laborious 
detail." 180 In the face of the critic's national bias and his 
limited knowledge of German, such a criticism hardly seems 
fair ; nor was it voiced by the nation for whom she wrote. In 
a Bücherschau for 1851 the following statement gives evidence 
of the very favorable reception of her history in Germany: 
"Her style is simple, but vivid and warm, and where the 
circumstance demands, not without force and emphasis." But 
that not all American critics took the attitude of the North 
American Review is shown by the following extract from a 
clipping of one of the contemporary New York papers : "The 
style of this history is always clear and forcible, and men 
and things are brought into distinct relief. Without exagger- 
ating the Puritans, it does them justice, and while treating 
them in a friendly and sympathetic spirit, it betrays no sense 
of hereditary Obligation to set their virtues too strongly forth. 
The author has examined what she saw with German in- 
dustry and thoroughness. Not only ought it be read by Ger- 
mans in Germany but also the Germans here, and all the 
Americans who can read German." 

Talvj's own judgments, whenever they occur, are clear, 
pointed, reasonable, and sound. While often diametrically 
opposed to those of American historians, they are never an- 
tagonistic in temper. She has always stood firmly upon her 
own convictions, and given expression to them in the most 
direct manner. In 1852 William Hazlitt, recognizing how 
great a störe house of historical information this work was, 
edited a translation of it into the English language. The 
translation does not by any means do the originart justice, as 
can readily be inferred from the following article found in 
the International Magazine for 1852, "Mrs Robinson who 
left New York several months ago to visit her relations in 

180 North American Review, vol. lxix. 
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Germany writcs from Berlin to the Athenaeum undcr date of 
Feb. 2, 'A work appeared in London last summer with the 
following title: Talvj's History of the Colonization of Am- 
erica, edited by Wm. Hazlitt in two volumes. It seems proper 
to State that the original work was written under favorable 
circumstances in Germany and published in Germany. It 
treated only of the colonization of New England and that 
only stood on its title page. The above English publication, 
therefore, is a mere translation, and it was made without the 
consent or knowledge of the author. The very title is a 
misnomer; all references to authorities are omitted; and the 
whole work teems with errors, not only of the press, but 
also of translation, — the latter such as could have been made 
by no person well acquainted with the German and English 
tongues. For the work in this form, therefore, the author 
can be in no sense whatever responsible." m 

This is exceedingly unfortunate, for the original is probab- 
ly one of the best source books of early Colonial history in 
American literature to-day. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Miscellaneous Essays. 

With a view, probably, of diffusing among her German 
countrymen a knowledge of America that would otherwise 
have been possessed only by the cultivated, Talvj wrote articles 
for several of the most populär German magazines of the 
time, giving interesting bits of description of places she vis- 
ited, as well as charming pictures of early American life. In 
one of these papers, which will be considered at some length 
later, we have, so far as I have been able to discover, the only 
direct expression of her views regarding slavery. In a con- 
tribution to the North American Review she had described 
Russian slavery, but in this German paper she expressed her 
view regarding the curse of slavery to America. With the 
same desire to awaken in America an interest in Europe, be- 
cause only in mutual exchange of interests did she feel that 

181 International Monthly Magasine, vol. v, p. 556» 1852. 
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the highest development of either was possible, she wrote for 
several of the leading American magazines of the time ; among 
them, besides the aforementioned North American Review, 
Putnam's, Sargent 1 's and the Atlantic Monthly. Not only is 
the versatility of the writer shown in the wide scope of sub- 
jects treated, but the German idea of universality, so definite 
a purpose of her life, is also brought out by her effort to com- 
bine German and American culture. 

For the most part I shall touch upon these articles very 
briefly. Of the eight which appeared in the American maga- 
zines, all, with the exception of the one printed in Sargent's, 
are accessible to any who may care to read them. Of Sargenfs 
Magazine, however, only six issues were published between 
the years 1843 and 1846; and after a long search I found in 
the Chicago Public Library the number which contained Talvj's 
article on "Goethe's Loves", a subject of obvious interest. 
Several of the longer essays which appeared in the North 
American Review and Biblical Repository appeared in book 
form later, and have already been discussed. Four of the 
seven dealt with Populär Poetry of the Teutonic, Slavic, 
Spanish, and French nations respectively and are reserved for 
discussion in the chapter on Populär Poetry, which furnishes 
a comprehensive view of all her work upon that subject. The 
other three articles were: "The Household of Charlemagne" 
in the North American Review for 1855; "Russian Slavery" 
in the North American Review for 1856; and "Dr. Faustus" 
in the Atlantic Monthly for 1858. 

"The Household of Charlemagne" was called forth by 
a review of two German histories expressive of the first zeal 
on the part of national historians to clear up the comparative 
darkness of their early history. Recognizing the peculiar 
charm of a close Observation of the private life and individual 
habits of a truly great man, Talvj confined her remarks en- 
tirely to the private life of Charlemagne, and this she presented 
in an exceedingly interesting manner. So far as I know, 
there is no other similar discussion in the English language 
of this phase of the great monarclvs life. Its chief value lay 
in the fact that it stripped off, partially, the cloak of myth 
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and legend in which many were wont to clothe this monumental 
figure of history. 

There is no doubt that the article on "Russian Slavery" 
was called forth by the Situation in the United States. As 
will be secn later in this chapter, Talvj did not coir.e out 
as a militant abolitionist, although her views as expressed in 
one of her papers indicate that she was one of its most bit- 
ter opponents. That she made a thorough investigation 
of the question of servitude, both white and black, 
is evidenced throughout both articles. While she did not 
draw parallels between Russian and American slavery, for 
each in itself was an independent institution, a burning hatred 
for its effects and principles pervaded the article. In the 
main it was a history of the development of serfdom in 
Russia, pointing out how liberty among the working classes 
diminished little by little until even the mere remnant of it 
disappeared. She concluded with the only reference to negro 
slavery throughout the whole discussion, in expressing her 
opinion that Russian slavery was superior to negro slavery, 
since even under its worst iniquities moral relations were 
more respected. 

The "Dr. Faustus, " article, which appeared in 1858, set 
forth the legend of Faust as well as its historical background. 
An interest in Germany and its culture had been growing con- 
stantly since 1840. Goethe had at once appealed to the Amer- 
icans as one of the foremost of writers and thinkers, and 
his "Faust" was arousing the greatest enthusiasm, so that this 
article met a demand which was feit if not voiced. 

Turning now to Talvj 's German magazine articles, we find 
them appearing as follows: 1845, "Aus der Geschichte der 
ersten Ansiedelungen in den Vereinigten Staaten", Raumers 
Taschenbuch; 1856, " Ausflug nach Virginien, "Westermanns 
Monatshefte; 1858, "Anna Louisa Karschin," Westermanns; 
1860, "Die weissen Berge von Neu Hampshire", Aus der 
Fremde; 1860, "Die Shaker," Westermanns; 1861, "Die Fälle 
des Ottawas", Westermanns; 1861, "Deutsche Schrif stellerin- 
nen bis vor 100 Jahren," Raumers Taschenbuch; 1869, "Die 
Kosaken und ihre historischen Lieder," Westermanns. 
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The first of these articles may be somewhat specifically 
termed a critical biography of Captain John Smith, whose 
name and story have become a veritable national legend. It 
was a forerunner of her history of New England, which ap- 
peared in 1847, and bore the same stamp of thorough investi- 
gation of original sonrces. The history of Virginia could 
not be better given anywhere. The romantic dement in the 
settlement of the old Dominion colony was brought out with 
remarkable skill. No new and startling facts appeared, but 
the old were presented with such a novel and instinctive 
grasp of causal sequence and significant interrelation, that 
they were lighted up by a remarkable vividness and interest 
and the reader was scarcely conscious of reading history as 
such. Naturally, in a work of this sort, her love of investiga- 
tion of the Indian and his history found much satisfaction, 
for the name of John Smith is inseparably associated with 
that of the Indian King of Virginia, Powhatan, and his heroic 
daughter, Pocahontas, to whose intervention his life is so 
customarily ascribed. To Germany, then intensely interested 
in America and things American, this bit of early history 
must have been most welcome. For the Student of American 
history today it contains valuable source material. 

The next article, "Ausflug nach Virginien," was perhaps 
the most interesting and most valuable of them all. It was 
characteristic of the woman that her views regarding slavery, 
an institution which she hated with all her strength, should 
have made their first modest, if positive appearance, in a 
literary work so retired from American notice as a bit of 
travel description in a German magazine, and in the German 
language. She was always keenly interested in political and 
social situations both in Germany and America, but never 
feit that the expression of opinion upon them, with the im- 
mediate purpose of reform, was becoming to a woman. It 
is therefore only by a scrupulous study of her works that we 
find, here and there, concealed under cover of novel or history, 
certain of her expressions of sentiment that, from their force, 
were intrinsically worthy of broadcast publication. 

With impartial and fearless judgment she Struck at the 
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cause of conditions in the United States in the middle of the 
nineteenth Century. As she was not a native of either north 
or south, and as she loved her adopted country deeply and 
truly, her view was clear and unobstructed by prejudice. 
"A dark cloud hangs over the inner conditions of this land," 
she said. "The haughty presumption and blinded selfishness 
of the South have conjured forth this cloud ; the narrow greed 
for money of the North and the cowardly fear of the specter 
of disruption of the Union have inactively watched it arise 
without making any plans for protection. And now it hangs 
over our heads black and foreboding, threatening to break 
every minute. It is incomprehensible how carelessly and 
indifferently the North has looked upon the presumption of 
the South for years." 188 Opposed to slavery as she was, she 
did not approve the methods of some of the abolitionists, as 
is evidenced by her remark, "offended by the passionate cry 
of rage of the abolitionist party and aroused by their demands 
for an irr.mediate and unconditional surrender of all their 
property rights, they began to view 'our own perculiar Insti- 
tution' of slavery from another viewpoint; indeed, they began 
to nurse and pamper it." 188 Such extremists tried to set up 
the argument that the slave could appreciate freedom only 
through having once been a slave, just as the Spartans taught 
the Helots to appreciate the vices of drunkenness by making 
them all drunk. Again, the Christians of the South attempted 
to defend slavery on a religious basis, saying that it was the 
only means of bringing these ignorant untaught Africans into 
the light of the gospels. This, as Talvj commented, was a 
horrible mockery, when one considered that legal marriage was 
forbidden to negroes in certain parts of the South, and that in 
South Carolina, at least, the laws forbade them to read the 
Bible for themselves. She pointed out that a view not uncom- 
monly given utterance, that slavery was a natural condition of 
the laborer, and freedom, of the owner of the land, was indica- 
tive of a terrible State of affairs in a country based on princi- 
ples of democracy. The disgraceful assault upon Sumner, the 

Westermann's Monathefte, Oct 1856— Mch. 1857, p. 376. 
»»« Westermann's Oct. 1856-Mch. 1857, p. 377. 
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Senator from Massachusetts, by Brooks, the Senator from South 
Carolina, following Sumner's eloquent attack upon the Kansas 
affair and Butler's part in it, was, in her estimation, one of 
the chief of the incidents which finally awakened the North 
to action. The half-hearted concern of the free states in 
regard to slavery, as well as to the presumption of the South, 
could in no wise find an excuse in her eyes. That the chains 
of the cursed Institution had stifled progress was a fact patent 
on every hand as she travelled through Virginia; yet slavery 
found its def enders and advocates. Ohio, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin had, from a cultural Standpoint, long 
since outstripped the southern states. The most primitive 
methods of travel were still in use in the South ; bridges across 
streams, if therc were any at all, consisted of tree trunks; the 
houses and hotels were crude and lacking in ordinary coin- 
forts; nature alone seemed at its best. "Like a destructive 
mildew slavery lay upon the land's success; like a treacher- 
ous Cancer it gnawed upon its otherwise healthy body." 1 ** To 
her this blight was no longer a question of politics, but one 
of Christianity and humanity. Yet these sentiments, partisan 
and heartfelt as they were, were interwoven with admirable 
literary skill into what purported to be a purely descriptive 
sketch. 

Interested as she was in America and its development, she 
could not see merely the external conditions and objects which 
came in turn to her notice as she traveled from place to place. 
When in Washington she did not fail to attend meetings of 
the Senate ; and her descriptions of the more important mem- 
bers of that body must have been most interesting to her 
German readers. Nineteen years before fhis, at a Itimd 
when some of America's greatest orators were at their height, 
she had attended sessions of the same deliberative assembly, 
to hear very different discussions, for then the tariff, the 
national finances, and the right of nullification were Prob- 
lems which called forth bursts of oratory and eloquence. Now 
for the most part, the higher flights of oratory were lacking, 
but the eloquence called forth by the vital questions of right 

»« Westermann's, 1856-57, p. 637. 
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and wrong was deep and sincere, and in her mind greater 
than the polished Speech of Gay, Webster, and Calhoun. 
The men who debated these questions were greater statesmen 
than the men of nineteen years before. 

Impartial, unbiased writers, such as she, were needed in 
America at this time more than ever, and as suggested, it 
was America's misfortune that Talvj modestly held her views 
so completely in the background. 

A second biography in this group was that of Anna 
Louise Karschin, a victim of unfortunate circumstances who 
produced verses which received the commendation of Lessing. 
The career of this woman afforded one of the most remarkable 
and characteristic pictures of the times, and a rather extended 
treatment of the life of her mother, which Talvj included, 
justified itself in that it afforded a true portrait of a middle 
class character of the times. This 'Natur-Dichterin', the 'Ger- 
man Sapho\ as Sulzer called her, could only be criticised justly 
in the light of her time and her environment. Talvj did not 
in any way attempt to exaggerate the general estimate placed 
upon her worth, and I feel convinced that the subject appealed 
to her less from the Standpoint of the woman and her genius 
than as affording an excellent opportunity to mirror the life 
of the first and second quarters of the eighteenth Century. 
Nevertheless, the character of the woman was presented in 
a most vivid, interesting, and compassionate manner. 

In her article upon the "White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire", Talvj gave some very interesting descriptions of pro- 
vinical life as well as of scenery, and showed how the hard, 
unyielding granite mountains were reflected in the narrow 
conservatism of the inhabitants of this State. 

A Sunday with the Shakers at Hancock, Pennsylvania, 
formed the basis for an interesting sketch of the rather fan- 
atic and intellectually stultifying belief then so dominant in 
certain parts of Pennsylvania. She seemed to have the 
knack of describing just those details which added to the 
realism and interest of situations and conditions. 

Her article on "Die Fälle des Ottawas" again gave her 
opportunity to satisfy her inclination toward historical nar- 
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rative; she dealt for the once not with the history of Am- 
erican colonization, but rather with a phase of the struggle 
between the English and French. 

Quite naturally she was interested in the German women 
who had previously contribuated to literature. The article on 
"Genr.any's Women Authors up to a Century Ago" was 
replete with much valuable information. Except in choice of 
material and facts, however, very little chance was given for 
original judgment in this paper. 

As late as 1869, a year before her death, she once more 
found expression for her life-long interest in populär poetry in 
an essay entitled, "Die Kosaken und ihre historischen Lieder." 
In all of her work in the field of folk-song she showed the 
keenest appreciation and sympathy with the natural birth and 
unconscious development of poetry. While the interests of 
her life were varied and her efforts were invariably successful, 
her one supreme concern was still the study of populär poetry 
and its bearing on the culture of civilization. This last article, 
unimportant as it was, would have completed the cycle of 
activity in the study of the ballad and related forms which 
she had begun forty-four years before with the work on Ser- 
vian folk-lore, and would thus have forrr.ed the most appro- 
priate close of a life dedicated chiefly to that subject. 

The variety of material dealt with in these magazine arti- 
cles is a tacit witness to the wide interests of Talvj and the 
comprehensive scope of her mind. She never manufactured 
literature, but wrote for her love of expression and investiga- 
tion. This love for the work left an invariable mark upon 
the style of her production : an intimacy which attracted Ger- 
mans and Arr.ericans alike. 

One point of great interest, — probably of even greater in- 
terest to her American than her German readers, — was her 
detailed explanation of many names of places, rivers, and 
houses — names which at this remote period of time frequently 
seem to us so extremely odd as to defy explanation. All too 
often nowadays, if we cannot find an explanation for a name, 
we disregard all possibility of legendary or real sentiment 
which may have been attached to the name, and manufacture 
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a new name or appropriate one from another country. Yet 
a study of original names is tantamount to a study of history, 
for invariably, as Talvj often unconsciously demonstrated, 
the name is intimately connected with some bit of local 
or personal history. In the early years of this country 
personal dement played an important röle in the development 
of our political as well as our cultural history. It was by 
means of little details such as these, that she succeeded in 
making her papers very readable as well as valuable sources 
of information. The American need not dread to read her 
German articles, for the subject matter and her method of 
treatment have given them an incisive briskness which Am- 
ericans claim to be lacking in ordinary German prose. Un- 
fortunately the German articles are not accessible for general 
reading. However, she has drawn such splendid pictures of 
American life in the earlier years of the republic, in her book 
called "The Exiles', that a translation of the magazine articles 
is not warranted. The question of slavery is settled forever, 
and excellent and sound as her views of this vital question 
are, they fill their place in the literature on the subject in 
their original German form. 

Chapter VII. 

A Study of the Ossian Question with especial emphasis on 

Macpherson's Ossian. 

At the time when the cry "Back to Nature" was resound- 
ing through all Europe, when artificiality was giving way to 
spontaneity, when the emotions were assuming their place as 
a guide to right living, when the poetry of primitive peoples 
was being studied as a means to the revivifying of formal 
literature, when the vague and sentimental deism of Rousseau 
was swaying the minds of many, James Macpherson startled 
the literary world with his songs of Ossian. An interest in 
the Scottish Highlanders was already well established, for they 
seemed the exemplars of a natural mode of existence, unre- 
strained and unaffected by an artificial civilization. They 
were still children of nature, and a wild nature at that In 
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order better to understand the Situation that gave rise to Talvj's 
discussion, it will be well to give a brief survey of the so-called 
Ossian question, which has been more or less actively dis- 
cussel and disputed for more than a Century. 

In 1759, whcn James Macpherson was at the Spa of Mof- 
fat in the capacity of a traveling tutor, he Struck up an ac- 
quaintance with the author John Home. When Home ex- 
pressed an interest in Highland poetry, Macpherson told him 
that he possessed several specimens of this traditionary poetry. 
Not knowing a word of Gaelic, Home suggested that Mac- 
pherson choose one poem and turn it into English prose. 
Macpherson reluctantly consented, and chose for translation 
the "Death of Oscar" and several smaller poems. The de- 
lighted Home, showed them to several learned friends, and 
finally gave them to Dr. Hugh Blair, a famous theologian and 
literary critic. The latter, becoming enthusiastic, sent for 
Macpherson and begging him to translate all he had in 
his possession. Macpherson refused, saying that he could 
not do justice to the spirit of the poems and that he 
feared an unfavorable reception of them. Finally Blair 
prevailed upon him, and Macpherson translated some 
sixteen pieces. These were published in Edinburgh in 
1760 under the title Fragments of Ancient Poetry, Collected 
in the Highlands of Scotland and translated front the Gaelic 
or Erse Language. Blair wrote the preface. The book was 
immediately successful. David Hume, Horace Walpole, Wil- 
liam Shenstone, and Thomas Gray were all enthusiastic and 
eagerly demanded further details of Gaelic poetry. Blair was 
convinced that an old epic composed by Ossian, the blind son of 
Fingal, lay hidden somewhere, and wrote to London proposing 
that a subscription be raised to encourage Macpherson to 
make a search for it. Macpherson at first shrank from the 
proposed task, but in the end he could not resist Blair's zeal 
and enthusiasm, and when £100 was raised to defray expenses 
he accepted the commission. He knew what he was expected 
to find. In September of 1760 he began his journey, going 
through the shires of Perth and Argyle to Inverness, thence 
to Skye and the Hebrides, while later he extended his inves- 
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tigations to the coast of Argyleshire and the Island of Mull; 
picking up Mss. here and there, and committing to paper somc 
oral recitations. In 1761 he returncd to Edinburgh and, set- 
tling near Blair, began to translate. Ten months later his book, 
Fingal, appeared. Unfortunately, his Mss. as well as the 
copies of songs taken f rom oral- recitation disappeared entirely, 
so that his own word, to which his personal morals did not 
give a very redoubtable backing, remained the only testa- 
ment to the genuiness of his sources. His reference to what 
he had found was always ambiguous. Johnson, a member of 
the East India Company, and others urged him to strengthen 
his assertions by a publication of the Originals, but in vain. 
Fear that a comparison would reveal the forged nature of 
much of his so-called translations, was the verdict of ninety- 
nine out of a hundred men. Suspicion as to their authenticity 
was fanned into a flame, and fierce disputes arose, in the course 
of which Samuel Johnson almost came to blows with Mac- 
pherson. Walpole's summary of the quarrel was that Mac- 
pherson was a bully and Johnson a brüte. Hume, who at the 
beginning was one of the most ardent believers in Macpher- 
son, changed his attitude to one of equally ardent condemnation. 

While Macpherson is still believed to be an impostor, Eng- 
land does not now take Dr. Johnson's extreme view that 
every one of the so-called poems of Ossian was forged. That 
there was some genuine Gaelic ballad poetry was proved by the 
Highland Society of Edinburgh which sent a commission, in 
1797, to inquire into the nature and authenticity of Ossianic 
literature. The result of this investigation was not very satis- 
factory for, as published in 1805, they reached the general 
conclusion that Ossian poetry of an impressive and striking 
character was to be found generally and in great abundance 
in the Highlands, but thus far no one had unearthed a poem 
similar in title or tenor to Macpherson's publication. It 
was impossible, the report decided, to determine how far 
Macpherson had taken liberties in supplying connections and 
adding to or shortening certain incidents, refining language, etc. 
Subsequent researches by Scottish antiquaries have had little 
better success. One manuscript of consequence was found, 
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The Dean of Lismore's Book, which was dated 1512 to 1529. 
This dispute over the authenticity of Ossian certainly had onc 
great result in that it led directly to researches into the antiqui- 
ties of the Kelts, Teutons, and Slavs. 

So much, then, for a brief survey of the Situation in Eng- 
land. In no land was Ossian greeted with such general and 
unbounded enthusiasm as in Germany. Wilhelm Scherer said, 
"Addison had already directed attention to the English ballad 
poetry and Klopstock, Gleim, and others had profited by his 
example. Bishop Percy's collection of English ballads was, 
therefore, received with general rapture in Germany, ajid the 
sentimental heroic poetry of Celtic origin, which Macpherson 
published under the name of Ossian was greeted with enthusi- 
astic applause by a race of poets füll of sentiment and war-like 
sympathies." There were two reasons for this enthus- 
iastic reception. In the first place, it had long been the 
belief that the Celtic and Germanic nations had one and the 
same origin, the Celtic, perhaps, being the more ancient; Os- 
sian then was the long hoped for German Homer. In the 
second place, it seemed as if this ancient bard was truly 
the voice of nature, the representation of primitive man 
unadorned. Up to this time all that poetic feeling had to 
feed upon and to satisfy its longings,— aside f rom the classics, 
of course — was the works of such writers as Boileau and 
Batteux. Two years before, in 1762, an incomplete transla- 
lation of Shakespeare had come to Germany and had com- 
manded immediate attention. It is a matter of small wonder, 
then, that when Ossian appeared in Geramny in 1764, it 
received such an enthusiastic welcome, for it meant satisfaction 
for a long feit want. 

The number of writers whose productions assumcd an 
Ossianic hue, or the number of discussions and translations 
of Macpherson's work, would indicate the extent of the new 
Celtic interest. Translation folowed translation, Talvj teils 
us in her introduction ; Denis, Harold, Petersen, Rhode, Schu- 
bert, Jung, Huber, Stollberg, all claimed German origin for 

1M Scherer, A History of German Literature, translated by tony- 
beare, vol. ü, p. 56. 
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this bard of nature. Klopstock, Herder, and Goethe came 
forward as enthusiasts for him; indeed "the best and the no 
blest of the nat lled htm their favorite poet." Klopstock 
and Herder never doubted the authenticity of the poerr.s. 
Herder, the father of the 'Volkspoesie' movement in Ger- 
many, based many of his theories in regard to populär poetry 
upon the songs of Ossian. He spoke of him as the "man I have 
sought." Klopstock in his enthusiasm cried out, "Thou, too, 
Ossian, wert swallowed up in oblivion; but thou hast been 
restored to thy position ; behold thee now bef ore us, the equal 
and chalenger of Homer the Greek." iaB Goethe, in his first 
glow of appreciation derived great inspiration from the songs 
for his Werthers Leiden, but in his later years, in the light 
of scientific investigation of Germany's own past, which de- 
stroyed the old belief in a rr.utual origin of the Celtic and 
Germanic nations, he became thoroughly convinced that these 
songs were not genuine. 

The enthusiasm did not stop in Germany, for Italy, Spain, 
France, and even Poland and Holland had their eras of Os- 
sianic literature. In the meantime the dispute raged blindly in 
England. From the controversy there, the seed of suspicion 
was slowly and surely carried across the waters to the con- 
tinent, and in tum new disputes and investigations arose which 
finally worked against the popularity of Ossian as a piece of 
original literature. Within a short time it was generally 
accepted that Macpherson had not translated the songs of 
Ossian but had cleverly, and, it must be admitted, with con- 
siderable genius, collected and arbitrarily fitted together a 
number of unrelated short fragments. To the whole he had 
imparted the tone and effect of a connected narrative. Mac- 
pherson's great and unpardonable sin, as Talvj saw it, lay not 
in the publication of his Ossian, but in iir.posing himself upon 
the public as a translator instead of an author. As the latter, 
considering the tendency of his mind, he might have occupied 
a most honorable and significant position in the history of lit- 
erature, for as Saintsbury said, "The imposture of Mac- 
pherson is more interesting as a matter of tendency than of 

lM Moulton, Library of Literary Criticism, vol. iv. 
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essence. The world wanted romance; it wanted the Celtic 
vague." 18T 

Düring the same year in which Talvj's Die Unächtheit der 
Lieder Ossians und des Macphersori sehen Ossian insbeson- 
dere was published, her Charakteristik der Volkslieder also 
appeared ; whether written earlier or later is of small moment 
From that part of the Charakteristik dealing with Scottish 
folklore we realize how rieh she considered the field of Scot- 
tish poetry. This interest, together with her unquenchable 
thirst for truth, brought into play both the knowledge she 
had gained from a study of the German Interpretation of 
the question and from a study of the English. This included 
all the research that had been going on since 1797, as was 
evident from the sources she cited in her discussion. 

In the manner characteristic of her studies in populär 
poetry, Talvj introduced her Ossian discussion by giving her 
readers an historical survey of the primeval period in Scot- 
land, and of Scotland's early relations with Ireland. The 
relation between these countries, she said, became closer by 
intermarriage and education until, as early as the thirteenth 
Century, the Irish language changed from a court language 
into a common language among the inhabitants of the Scottish 
lowlands. The Gaelic remained in the mountains and on the 
islands. 

Following the historical background was a brief resume 
of the quarrel, beginning with Hume's first suspicions aroused 
immediately upon the publication of Ossian in 1760 and 1761, 
Talvj next presented her German readers with arguments 
against the antiquity of Macpherson's Ossianic poetry. She 
admitted the presence of anachronisms in populär poetry, due 
to the fact that it was the produet of various times and var- 
ious authors, but never, she declared, could the anachronisms 
of an historical personage who sang of events either immedi- 
ate, recent or contemporary, be justified. The Ossian of the 
third Century certainly must have known that his father was 
not Cuchullin's contemporary, for Cuchullin died in the sec- 
ond Century. He must have known also that neither in Scot- 

i«t Social England, vol. v, p. 262. 
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land nor Ireland were there "castles and moss covered tur- 
rets" 188 in the third Century. Stone came into general use only 
shortly before the English invasion in the twel-fth Century. 
These and other anachronisms, according to Talvj, made it 
seem almost impossible that Macpherson's Ossian should ever 
have been looked upon as possessing historical accuracy. 

Without denying verbal transmission of legend and history, 
Talvj pointed out that the transmission of some twenty thou- 
sand lines, together with the main facts in the history of five 
generations, became a second weighty argument against the 
genuineness of the work. 

A third argument was the question of the language itself. 
Some of the greatest Gaelic and Irish scholars before Mac- 
phcrson had been unable to interpret the Erse dialect, and 
Macpherson did not profess to be a great scholar. To attempt 
to prove the genuineness of the songs of Ossian by means of 
manuscripts found in recent centuries was to deny the con- 
stant flux of language from one period to another . "Tradi- 
tional folk-songs," said Talvj, "are in this sense comparable to 
ships, which are ever being repaired with new wood, until in 
the end scarcely a Single part in them is exactly the same 
as it was originally." 1 " To pick out the original from the 
interpolations was the work of an expert philologist; and 
Macpherson himself said that it was very difficult for him, on 
many occasions, to translate the Gaelic. Macpherson's Os- 
sianic manuscript, what there was of it, was in modern Gaelic, 
and not in the Gaelic of the third Century. Furthermore, 
Macpherson's Ossianic manuscripts, when compared with pro- 
ductions of the earliest times, showed clearly that both con- 
tent and form were not what they purported to be. The verse 
of the undisputed MSS. seemed uniformly to consist of fifteen 
to sixteen syllables, with a caesura in the middle, and with the 
first division rhyming with the last ; the verse of Macpherson's 
original songs, however, occurred nowhere in the oldest histor- 
ical Gaelic documents. The variance in content was equally 
obvious. 

i« Talvj, Assion, p. 48. 

m Talvj, Sssian, p. 54. 
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Talvj did not attempt to disprove that Finn remained for 
centuries the central figure of Gaelic legend. "Just a $ Arthur 
and his round-table for the Britons and later for all the west- 
ern peoples, Dietrich and his heroes for the Germans, Charle- 
magne and his peers for the Franks and Spaniards, Wladimir 
and his 'Bojaren/ Lasar and his 'Woiwoden' for the Russians 
and Servians, Dschanger and his twelve warriors for the Kal- 
mucks, Finn and his followers remained for the Gaels the cen- 
tral point of the great cycle of legend which imbedded it- 
self, with all its peculiarities, in the various localities of the 
country." 140 

The original Irish Ossian documents displayed a language 
which was always simple ; similies and metaphors were not f re- 
quent. The action as well as the language of Macpherson's 
Ossian was refined to such an extent that even the superficial 
Student of populär legend realized an unnatural nicety. The 
heroes in the original Ossian fragments were quite as noble as 
those of Macpherson, even if they were less shadowy and more 
the creatures of human passions; the women were quite as 
beautiful and charming, even if less refined and polished. 
The characters of the original bore the stamp of their tirr.e. 
"Folklore is often rough and harsh, but it is always fresh, 
direct, sensual, and artistic," said Talvj, and for this very 
reason the sublime and pure speech, the commanding char- 
acter of Macpherson's Ossian argued against its genuineness. 

The Highlanders were a credulous people and intensely 
proud of their nation. This patriotism had blinded them to 
the fact that the home of Ossian was Ireland. There was 
scarcely a song found among the Highlands that did not have 
its original counterpart, written or traditional, somewhere in 
Ireland. In earlier years, it was realized that, from a literary 
viewpoint, Scotland was entirely dependent upon Ireland. 
If a Gael wanted to learn more than warfare, he went to Ire- 
land, where, even amid war and bloodshed science flour- 
ished in the convents and monasteries. After the English 
invasion it is not at all improbable that the Scotch attend- 
ants of the Irish princes carried the songs back to their homes. 

i*o Talvj, Ossian, p. 67. 
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For the sake of argument Talvj granted that Macpherson 
might have possessed some old Erse manuscripts that served 
him as Originals. But with this supposition f our questions arose 
at once : Were the manuscripts really f rom a single period of 
antiquity? Was the language Erse? Was it Ossianic poetry? 
Was Macpherson able to decipher it? Nothing in the nature 
of this kind of manuscript was found among his papers. A 
repeated reference, however, was made to a Gaelic manuscript 
in the possession of the family of Clanronald. It was said that 
Macpherson secured this manuscript, but what developed fron*, 
it was not known. All Highland poetical composition of cer- 
tain periods was written in Irish Gaelic. The folksingers 
imitated this as best they could in dialect. The Erse language 
was regarded as a dialect of the Irish-Gaelic. As far as Talvj 
could discover it had never been written or printed prior to 
1754, when a minister by the name of Macfarlane used the 
Erse in a populär appeal. With the Reformation the High- 
land's dependence on Ireland ceased, and in 1684 a Gaelic Ver- 
sion of the Psalms was made in Scotland, Latin letters being 
used. And so, if Macpherson possessed old manuscripts these 
would have been Irish-Gaelic. He himself admitted once that 
he could not read an Irish manuscript of the fourteenth Cen- 
tury which was shown to him ; yet according to O'Reilly it was 
not unusual for Irish scholars of even slight training to de- 
cipher fourteenth and fifteenth Century manuscripts. 

From these arguments against the possibility that Macpher- 
son had been a translator of Gaelic, Talvj proceeded to prove 
that in all probability he was himself the clever authorof Ossian. 
Undoubtedly, at first, he had no idea of going so far with the 
work as he did. Choosing the third Century as the background 
in which to give his fancy free rein, was a clever method of 
arousing the attention of the public to extraordinary themes. 
Another ingenious stroke of Macpherson's was that he gave to 
all the poems of his first publication an apparent authenticity, 
as for example in the case of his great epic Fingal. This was 
based on the "Song of Magnus the Great." His "Schlacht von 
Lora" was based on "Ergons Landung" etc. In his second 
publication, however, very few if any had any basis of author- 
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ity. The success of the first volume probably made him feel 
that a second would be quite as generally accepted, on the 
reputation of the first, even if he did not take the added pre- 
caution of giving it an authentic basis. 

Literary forgery such as Macpherson's was not at all an 
unheard-of thing in England. Lauder before Macpherson, and 
Chatterton, contemporary with him, were both forgers. The 
former made Latin verses which he gave to the public as the 
original of Milton. The latter composed poems which for a 
time he made the public believe to be productions of the fif- 
teenth Century. But, said Talvj, "Such an artistic assertion, such 
hoods, lies, misrepresentations, and unfounded assertions, such 
a hodge-podge of historical events, had never before appeared 
in the history of any land, and this it is which despite all his 
fame as a poetic genius will ever be the constant reproof to 
Macpherson." 141 

In one very important point Macpherson was not far- 
sighted enough in his cleverness; he left out the dement of 
religion almost completely. In all of the Ossianic poetry of 
both Ireland and Scotland there is a great intermixture of 
religious feeling, even of Christian religion ; yet in Substitution 
for it he introduced only a species of mythology of the super- 
natural. Whatever critical or general approbation was given 
to this spirit world was a clear tribute to Macpherson's genius, 
for not a hint of it was discernible in the Gaelic folk-songs. 

The history of how, in the face of an unceasing insistence 
upon the publication of the original documents, Macpherson 
still delayed, making excuse after excuse until finally, when he 
did present them, the critics feit firmly convinced that they were 
Gaelic translations of his own English, and poor translations at 
that, is known to all who followed this question with any de- 
gree of thoroughness. Sir Walter Scott, among many others, 
had no doubt whatever that Macpherson himself had trans- 
lated his own English, making good use of his innate feeling 
for the form and style of the old Scotch bards. "I am com- 
pelled to admit," he said, "that incalculably the greater part 
of the English Ossian must be ascribed to Macpherson him- 

141 Talvj, Ossian, p. 110. 
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seif, and that the whole introduction, the notes, etc., are an ab- 
solute tissue of forgeries." 14 ' "In the translation of Homer," 

he again remarked, "he lost his advantage A tartan 

plaid did not fit his old Greek friend." 143 The success of his 
Ossian misled him into believing that the could master the 
style of Homer ; he was a man whom talent led astray. 

In closing her discussion, Talvj presented a concise ac- 
count of Gaelic folklore in Scotland in her own time. She 
pointed out that, as such, it was fast disappearing, and unless 
the most strenuous effort were made to preserve what frag- 
ments were yet available, this treasure of song and poetry 
would be irrevocably lost like the great mass of primitive 
folklore had been. 

This, then, was the contribution which Talvj made to the 
discussion concerning the authenticity of Macpherson's Ossian. 
No one in England or Germany was more qualified to end the 
dispute ; for since the time of Herder no scholar had possesstfd 
so comprehensive and deep a knowledge of folksong as she, 
not even Wilhelm Grimm. The disputes in Great Britain had 
become mere sectional squabbles with England on one side, en- 
tirely ignorant of the nature of the Volkslied, and Scotland on 
the other, entirely carried away by a blind and false patriotism. 
Lacking scientific basis for the arguments, these squabbles be- 
came so petty and involved that their Solution seemed almost 
impossible. At this juncture, viewing the whole Situation 
calmly and without bias, in the light of the discovery of Ger- 
many's own past, and of the new vision revealed by the old 
Norse folklore and, what is even more significant, in the light 
of the knowledge which she herseif had brought before the 
world by unearthing the very Springs of a living poetry among 
the Slavic nations, Talvj took up the discussion. The result 
of her work was a triumph not only for her but for truth, for 
the disputes in both England and Germany came to an end. 
It is only within very recent years that Saunders and Smart 
have again taken up the question. But a careful investigation 
of their work merely reveals the fact that as early as 1840 

»« Lockhart, Life of Scott. 
»««Talvj, Ossian, p. 110. 
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Talvj had access to practically all of the material which is to 
be obtained even at the present day; and she used it more 
scientifically. 

Chapter VIII. 
Her Novels. 

In the early part of the eighteenth Century questions of 
the relation of life to moral Standards became objects of pop- 
ulär consideration, and a new interest awoke in everyday exist- 
ence. Those who had once attended merely to external cir- 
cumstances in human affairs came more and more to investi- 
gate the inner thoughts and feelings of man. Out of this 
subjective tendency of the age was evolved a new psychology 
and a new morality. In the family, as Richardson showed in 
his Potnela, lay new motivations and new conflicts; and Prob- 
lems of the family are a prominent, if not a dominant, factor 
in literature to the present day. The women characters lost 
their stereotyped character and became, according to David 
Swing, 144 the white ribbon that binds together the truths gath- 
ered in the fields of science, religion, and politics. This Talvj 
illustrated in her Heloise. 

The tendency to introspection led, as we know, to the 
melancholy romance of passion of which Goethe's Werthers 
Leiden was the foremost example. The whole period is some- 
times characterized as the 'Empfindsame Werther-Zeitalter'™ 
This introspection was a marked characteristic in Talvj 's 
novels and short stories, whose common theme was a sen- 
sitive heart brought into conflict with the rough world, and 
frequently overcome by the struggle. This romantic tone was 
maintained even in her last novel, Fünfzehn Jahre, (1868) in 
which she developed a nature almost antipodally removed frorn, 
the realistic creations of the later nineteenth Century. Again 
and again, especially in her short stories, her characters were 
embodiments of that vagrant, self-centered romanticism which, 
following its own free inclinations, wandered inevitably into 

144 Modern Eloquence, vol. ix. 
"*Mielke. 
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wrong paths. Through thc favor of external circumstances 
conjoined often with the pure love of a good woman, they 
wcre brought back from the very brink of self-destruction into 
the sane, well-ordered atmosphere of practical activity from 
which they had wandered. This was especially shown in Life*s 
Discipline, Bin Bild aus seiner Zeit, Der Lauf der Welt, and 
others. In Das vergebliche Opfer the development was en- 
tirely subjective, and in every way displayed the influence of 
romanticism. 

It is significant that out of eleven productions, generally 
classed as novels, eight were novelets, that form of Ger- 
man narration which, while corresponding in many respects 
to the English short story, in many others Stands midway 
between it and the novel. As a literary form it was un- 
doubtedly much better calculated to appeal to the populär taste 
than the German Roman, but whether Talvj consciously adopted 
it for this reason or not, is unknown. At any rate, she was not 
a novel writer in the ordinary sense of the word 'novel' ; while 
as a writer of sketches, especially those with a romantic color- 
ing, she was decidedly successful. The following quotation 
from a New York newspaper of 1851 expresses the sentiment 
I have in mind in regard to her works in this field: "The 
tales of Talvj will not charm the simpering Miss of the board- 
ing school. They will be pronounced uninteresting in the 
drawing room of fashion. But in the domestic circle, where 
intellect is admired and purity is reverenced, where knowledge 
and virtue are sought in the book that is to entertain the family 
group, these truthful tales of the human heart will be more 
than welcomed as guests, will be loved as friends." The names 
of the characters in Talvj 's books will undoubtedly be for- 
gotten by her readers, as will the characters themselves, but 
the moral will continue to exist either as an exair.ple or as a 
warning. The tragedy of life, as she showed us, lies not within 
the realm of the tangible, but rather within that of the spirit. 
Jealousy played an important part in her representations of 
life, sometimes prevailing, sometimes vanquished by reason 
and by the steadfastness of a woman's devotion, — the latter a 
prominent dement in alrr.ost all of her works of this nature. 
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All of her novels were written in German; four, at least, 
have been translated into English. The fact that Heloise 
passed through three English editions in one year testified 
strongly to the general aeeeptance of her work by American 
readers. Die Auswanderer also had several English editions, 
appearing first under the title of The Exiles, and later as 
Woodhill. It would of course have been preposterous to ex- 
pect that her works, psychological as they were, should attain 
great popularity; and if popularity be measured by circu- 
lation, her novels feil far short of it. Although lacking a wide 
appeal, they possess a depth and truth in the portrayal of char- 
acters and situations which should insure for them a lasting 
existence in literature. One of the New York papers in 
speaking of her works said, "They possess a classic simplicity 
of style and clearness, and of refinement of presentation. They 
are true pearls of literature in the field of novel writing." 14 * 

Her novels fall into four divisions. In the first are six 
short tales which her daughter, Mary, published after Talvj's 
death, under the title of Gesammelte Novellen and two, Maria 
Barcocsy and Kurmark und Kaukasus, which I was unable to 
find. The second division is represented by Heloise, the third 
by Fünf sehn Jahre and the fourth by her most important novel, 
Die Auswanderer. I shall discuss them in this order, with 
especial emphasis on the last. 

The tales contained in the book, Gesammelte Novellen, repre- 
sented, in a certain measure, the beginning and the end of a long 
literary career. Nearly a half Century elapsed between the first 
story, "Die Rache," written in 1820, and the last, "Ein Bild 
aus seiner Zeit," written in 1868. The author herseif realized 
that several of the earlier ones bore, too plainly, the stamp of 
youth, and intended to reconstruet them ; but death overtook 
her before she aecomplished this task. 

The characters, as Talvj herseif said, are "not ideal charac- 
ters, such as the heart creates out of immature poetic fancy; 
they are human beings whom I portray — truly human in their 
sins and their virtues. The reader will seldom wonder about 

14Ä New Yorker Belletristisches Journal 
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them, but perhaps he will sympathize with them and love them. 
It is not the force of an exterior fatc which will attract thc 
rcader's attention for a time; their peculiar characteristics, 
their feelings, their reason, their hatred and their love, their 
insight and their deceptions, these traits form the attractive 
features. Not external but internal necessity leads the char- 
acters on to their happiness, or their misery." This last sen- 
tence particularly expresses the whole underlying thought of 
her stories — "in each human breast rests the power over one's 
own destiny." 

Of all her novels Die Auswanderer was perhaps of greatest 
interest to her American readers, because it dealt with Amer- 
ica and Americans. Before entering upon a discussion it may 
be well to consider briefly certain works of another author 
which were similar in nature to Talvj's Die Auswanderer. As 
early as 1828 Charles Sealsfield saw the influence of European 
politics upon America and expressed this in The Americans as 
They Are. Düring the year 1823 he made an extended trip 
through the southern and western parts of the United States. 
In 1824 he was active in Jackson's compaign for the presidency ; 
and in 1825 he took part in the Harrisburg Convention, whose 
proceedings he later depicted vividly. In 1825 he made another 
trip south, passing through parts of Illinois and Indiana on bis 
way to New Orleans. The two books which were the outgrowth 
of this tour, the one just mentioned and Lebensbilder in der 
westlichen Hemisphäre, are exceedingly valuable as cultural- 
historical studies. 147 His works are among the few American 
historical novels that are true to life, because written by one 
unrestrained by prejudice or political or social connection. He 
gave a photograph of Americanism in all its details, national 
and moral, public and private, spiritual and material, religious 
and political. Until the beginning of the fifties his books were 
eagerly read. With the establishment of the Republican party 
a great change in attitude toward the past swept over the whole 

,Ä Sealsfield was the founder of a school of romance in German 
literature, known as the "Exotische Culturroman". This school gave 
great impetus to realism in Germany and may be considered a stepping 
stonc to the "Zeitroman" of Gutzkow. See Americana Germania, voL i. 
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country, and America began to forget her own origin. Now 
the importance of a past culture and history is being recognized 
more and more, and these early pictures of Americans and 
American life are being brought forth for reconsideration. 

Just at the time when the political and social change of the 
early fifties began to sweep over the country, we see a rival 
to Sealsfield in Talvj. There are no other novelists of this 
period worthy of being classed with these two writers. Both 
were German, yet both loved America impartially. Franz von 
Löher placed Talvj above Sealsfield, despite a Statement that 
Sealsfield was the "greatest American stylist." "No one," said 
Löher, "has ever penetrated so deeply into the real American 
thought and feeling, which contain just as much of the bizarre 
as of the charming." To him Sealsfield's portrayals seem over- 
drawn and clouded in coir.parison with Talvj 's clear, naive 
truth. This Statement is slightly unfair, inasmuch as the sub- 
ject matter is treated from a difTerent viewpoint. Talvj pen- 
etrated into the secret recesses of American thought ; Sealsfield 
observed more superficially, and portrayed what he saw. The 
two Supplement each other, and together supply a unique con- 
tribution to American literature. Some other writers on 
phases of this early life are Buckingham, Dwight, Thwaite, 
Trollope, Martineau and MJargaret Füller, but none of them 
have given us such vivid pictures as Sealsfield and Talvj. 
Their descriptions are in the nature of impressions gained 
through travel, and a reading of them gives one a feeling of 
better acquaintance with his American ancestors, and an insight 
into the existence of forces working for or against a national 
culture. In this Talvj succeeded better than Sealsfield, and 
I would, therefore, place her first in this particular field of 
American literature. 

Let us turn now to a consideration of Die Auswanderer, 
which appeared in 1852. Judged as a connected tale, it has 
many faults of technique; but as a series of sketches it is 
above criticism. Talvj would have us considcr it in this light, 
for in her introduction she said : "I do not aim to give a füll 
picture of North America to my readers, but rather only 
detached pictures out of American life, as they have appeared to 
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me during the experience of many years." 148 She purposely 
omitted politics, for in her estimation they wcre outside of the 
spherc of a true woman. Some of the characters are drawn 
so vividly and with such startling adherence to reality that 
they seem to be real personages. To those, however, who 
voice this impression she answers that individual truth is not 
always personal truth. None of the characters are portrayals 
of definite persons, none of the situations are descriptions of 
actual occurrences. A calm quiet tone pervades her scenes. 
Even sketches which picture intense moments of pain and 
suffering are characterized by quietness and restraint. 

A brief consideration of the beginning of the story will 
suffice to show the trend of the book and to suggest its de- 
velopment. A wealthy German girl, an orphan, comes of age 
and inherits her property. In an interview with her guardian, 
she announces her intention of proceeding at once to America 
with her lover, Franz Hubert. She has succeeded in obtain- 
ing Hubert's release from prison, where he had been thrown 
for a political offense, only on condition that they should 
emigrate to the United States. 11 * Neither Hubert nor Klothilde, 
the heroine, are temperamentally fitted for the trials and hard- 
ships to be encountered in settling in a new country. Types 
of the highest culture, they little realize what it will mean to 
live the life of a pioneer in the midst of primitive conditions. 
Klothilde's guardian, who is himself desirous of marrying her, 
uses all his power to dissuade her from taking this step, but in 
vain. She joins her lover at Bremen, expecting to be married 
before stepping upon the ship. But as the ship in which they 
are to sail for America is on the point of departure and all is 
hurry and bustle, the lovers have no time for the marriage 
service, for Klothilde will not rush through the sacred cere- 
mony as one rushes through a meal while the coach waits at 
the door. As there is no pastor on board, they are obliged to 
postpone the ceremony until they reach the New World. The 
destination of the voyage is New Orleans. When near the 
coast of Florida the ship takes fire and nearly all on board 

»«•Talvj, Die Auswanderer, Vorwort. 

"•Talvj, The Exiles, chap. vi. 
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perish, either in the burning vessel, or through the sinking of 
the overcrowded row boats. Only one boatload of passengers 
escapes, and, after being driven about on the ocean for days, 
with tortures beyond human endurance, it reaches the shores 
of Florida. Klothilde is among the rescued. Hubert would 
have been also, but at the last moment he had rushed back to 
secure Klothilde's property, and when he returned the boat was 
crowded. Insane with fear and excitement, one of the men 
already in the boat beats hin: back with an oar, and Klothilde 
sees him disappear into the gaping jaws of a huge wave. The 
boat gains the land with its occupants more dead than alive. 
Alonzo Castleton, the planter to whose home Klothilde is 
carried, gives her hospitality and care during a terrible illness 
of three months, during which a kind Providence robs her of 
consciousness. After her recovery she realizes the necessity of 
supporting herseif. All of her property has been sacrificed; 
the house in New York, through which her money had been 
sent to America, has failed and she is penniless. Through 
Alonzo, she obtains a Situation as teacher of German and music 
in a private family at Charleston. The household scencs here 
are admirably drawn, and the two sisters, Virginia and Sarah, 
are especially well done. Yirginia's fiery Spanish blood makes 
her daring enough to run off with an adventurer, to bid de- 
fiance to her relatives, and outwit the keenest of them. In 
the pages of an undisguised romance, the part Virginia's tem- 
perament plays in uniting Klothilde and the miraculously saved 
Hubert would be acceptable; but the boldness with which the 
author binds together the threads of the theme, constitute the 
weakness of the work as a novel. 

The first volume of the story ends with Klothilde's 
recognition of Hubert and her subsequent marriage to him. 
The second volume is taken up largely with their trials and 
difficulties in making a home of their own. Klothilde and 
Hubert have many things to teil each other, and it is in these 
conversations that the author so skillfully works in her German 
ideals. At last the two are settled at Woodhill, a beautiful 
New England village. Here, on the very eve of Klothilde's 
becoming a mother, Hubert is ruthlessly snatched from her, 
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the victim of a duel which is the outgrowth of jealousy caused 
by his former relations with Virginia. The young mother 
cannot withstand the shock of a second parting and dies. 

One of the most successful portions of the book deals 
with Klothilde's life with the Castletons. Sarah is the 
exact opposite of her dashing sister. She is pious, after 
a fashion dear to the heart of Cotton Mather, with whom, 
indeed, she is able to claim relationship. Her library is thus 
described: "In the middle of the piain white marble mantel- 
piece lay an enormous Bible, bound in velvet and gold, and 
concentrating in its outer garment, as it were, all the splendor 
which otherwise was carefully avoided in the whole room ; on 
both sides of this stood, in tasteful and regulär groups, some 
smaller books, mostly memoirs of pious missionaries, Dodd- 
ridge's Rise and Progress, Hannah More's Practical Piety, 
Melville's Bible Thoughts, and several other books of the 
kind. On the toilet table lay another Bible, smaller in size 
and plainer in dress. This was obviously meant for reading, 
the large one only to reverence." 1 " Almost the first question 
Sarah puts to Klothilde is, "How many hours daily do you 
spend in prayer, Miss Osten ?" "I would wish you,' she con- 
tinued, "to look upon this humble Chamber as the haven to 
which the Lord has brought you to learn to praise his 
Almighty name even for the storms by which he has shat- 
tered the slight vessel of your earthly happiness." All of 
her conversation is in this strain, sincere beyond all doubt, 
but stamped by the narrowness of formal orthodoxy. The 
following excerpt shows the lifelessness of such a faith : 
"Klothilde approached Sarah's table, and opened the Bible at 
the mark which she had left in it. She wished to see what 
part of the Holy Scriptures had exerted such a strangely 
soothing influence over her, after her heart had just been 
pained by her conversation about her sister's dangerous course, 
her father's indifference, and the early loss of her mother. She 
saw with astonishment that Sarah had just been reading the 
twelfth chapter of Joshua, the record of the great warrior's 
victory, which contains a topographical description of the 
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conquered land and the names of the thirty-one vanquished 
Kings. And yet in reading it, she lookcd as attentive as if 
she were reading the Sermon on the Moiint, or some other 
immediate outpouring of the Spirit. Klothilde did not know 
that Sarah made it a rule to read the Bible through in order, 
from beginning to end, at her morning and evening devotions, 
and only at other times allowed her heart the luxury of 
drinking in its favorite portions. And are there not among 
her brethren in the church many most estimable families, 
where the genealogies and the reports of the bloodiest 
atrocities of the degenerate people of God, serve just as much 
for an introduction to family prayer as other parts of the 
Bible, because it might appear like sinfully despising the Word 
of God to pass over these and certain other portions, at the 
readings of which the mistress of the house, at least, would 
prefer not to have her daughters and young maid-servants." 

Sarah was so overwhelmingly pious that, when difficulty 
occurred in getting help, she thought it right to pray that God 
would send them "a very good servant-girl." She knew a lady 
who prayed for an excellent girl, and "lo and behold! the 
next morning the Lord sent her an uncommonly able girl from 
New Hampshire." This girl was a real blessing in the house. 
She cooked, baked excellent bread, washed and ironed, helped 
wash and dress the children, and took two of them to church 
with her." But her pious mistress was not able to keep her, 
for a still more pious lady offered her a quarter of a dollar 
a week more! 

Another admirable bit of satire in character portrayal is 
contained in the following: "Besides the question about the 
restoration of the Jews, Mrs. Gardiner had another favorite 
subject, upon which she liked to turn the conversation and 
gather different opinions. It was this: What had become of 
the ten lost tribes of Israel ? Mrs. Weller, with whom she often 
used to discuss the subject, adhered firmly to the old view, that 
they are to be found in the North American Indians. But for 
Mrs. Gardiner, who had inherited from her ancestor, the 
celebrated Dr. Cotton Mather, an unconquerable repugnance to 
the filthy, stiff-necked race of Indians, it being, as it were, 
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in her blood, this origin was far too good for them, and 
although she did not acknowledge it, she was inwardly much 
more inclined to put faith in the old theory which Hubbard, 
the historian mentions as a possible one, namely that this 
brood was begotten by Satan himself, during his banishment, 
when he took a couple of witches with him for Company. The 
ten lost tribes, she believed with other learned persons, to have 
been discovered in Persia among the Nestorians, or rather 
among the ancient Chaldeans, for she was of the firm opinlon 
that these two nations were one and the same, and could not 
refrain from some doubts of the Orthodoxy of those scholars 

who rejected this arbitrary supposition There was 

another point in which the two ladies differed that threatened 
sometimes to have more serious consequences. It was the 
question whether the Sabbath commenced on Sunday at sun- 
rise or on Saturday at Sunset." 150 

Mrs. Weller, who was born in Connecticut, was of the 
latter opinion, so that in her home the housework of the week 
had to be finished before sunset on Saturday — a requirement 
which, in view of the demands of her four children, and the 
lack of help, often wrought upon her a considerable hardship. 
It was the duty of the eldest little daughter to gather the 
children's toys and lock therr. up in the cupboard unti! 
Monday morning. Even the two-year old baby dared not 
murmur. If it were winter they might listen to the parents* 
stories of their own childhood and at times interrupt them with 
laughter or with questions. This description is continued in 
a most attractive way. With others, it portrays a domestic 
life piteously misled by the narrow teachings of a senseless 
orthodoxy. 

The quiet home scenes in Richard Castleton's home sudden- 
ly change into a picture of terrible storm. Virginia, growing 
more and more restless and irritable under the secret of her 
love, vents her ill humor on her slave, Phyllis. With malice 
in her heart, the latter dashes to pieces the picture of her 
mother, Virginia's dearest treasure. The subsequent whipping 

'»»TaJvj, The Exiks, chap. x, part 1. 
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of the slave and the successful attempt to bribe her back into 
good humor by gratifying a material desire, give Talvj 
a chance to express her views upon the slavery question. 
"Klothilde sighed deeply. For the first time she saw clearly 
how terrible a curse the condition of slavery was to mankind. 
Abuse of the body, infringement of personal liberty, exorbitant 
demands of work — what are all these compared with the 
degradation of one's finer sensibilities, with the humiliation of 
self-respect, with the very deadening of all desire to be free 
and masters of one's own soul." 

Talvj did not approve of the methods of many of the 
abolition leaders, but this did not ir.ean she opposed abolition. 
Her attitude is clearly brought out in this story of The Exiles. 
Nothing in Uncle Tom's Cabin had a greater abolitionist 
tendency than many of her views expressed by Bergmann. 
But her method was altogether innocent of the antagonistic 
sting which she so severely condemned in others. 

Another great movement which she did not overlook was 
the emancipation of woman. In one of Klothildes conversa- 
tions with Mrs. Gardiner she answers, in Goethe's spirit the 
question, "What language, Miss Osten, do you think was first 
spoken in the world?" "I have no idea, such learned investiga- 
tions we German worr.en gladly leave to our philological 
students." The American woman was clamoring for an equal 
Position with men not only in educational but in political 
matters as well. Hubert 's reply to Klothilde's complaint over 
an act of discourtesy well deserves a repetition in the twentieth 
Century — "It may be, at least I know, her behavior made it 
right for me to keep my seat undisturbedj' The movement 
was then in its earliest stages, and was calling forth little more 
than ridicule. 

Both Sealsfield and Talvj were Struck by the emptiness of 
the "Young Ladies' Seminary" type of education. Talvj said : 
"The advantage of a regulär school education is recognized 
among all classes of society to such an extent that the young 
girls whose instruction in youth was necessarily neglected be- 
cause of the poverty of the parents, often engage in domestic 
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Service for some years, in order to get a little money with 
which to attend a 'Young Ladies' Academy' for one or two 
years. 161 And thus they obtain a higher education!" Fre- 
quently, as she pointed out, the result was arrogance on the 
part of the daughter which often inspired a refusal to recog- 
nize her ignorant mother ; or, on the other hand, the mother's 
empty pride in her daughter's wonderful achievements. Seals- 
field said about the same subject: "Now to make a passing 
remark, this is the manner and fashion in which our mushroom 
aristocracy is formed. A couple of daughters are sent to a 
fashionable school. On their return home, they attract with 
their companions a few dozen young coxcombs, and their 
daughters' glory naturally reflects on the good papa and the 
dear mamma." 152 

Where Sealsfield remarked upon the emphasis placed on 
money, Talvj remarked upon that placed on birth. She 
said: "The Germans notice with a secret smile what im- 
measurable worth this son of a dcmocratic republic places 
upon noble origin and family relationship. A longer res- 
idence in America should teach them that no nation on earth 
places more value on excellent birth and bonds of relationship 
than the democratic Americans." 18 " Sealsfield, on the other hand, 
said : "No nation in the universe has so stiff an appearance as 
ours, and especially our good families; for thank Heavens! 
our middling classes, the real nation, know nothing of it. But 
our aristocracy — that is, those who would like to be it — if it 
depended on them our populär independence would soon be 
destroyed. The man who has a hundred thousand dollars will 
not condescend to look at one who has fifty thousand, and the 
latter is as arrogant toward him who has only ten thousand. 
You are just as respectable as you are heavy." 154 

Conditions in America in regard to music, art, poetry, and 
religion were impartially considered by her, not as invit- 
ing superficial criticism, but as one offering explanation for 

1M Talvj, The Exiles, chap. iv, part 2. 

182 Sealsüeld, Sketches of American Society, p. 7. 

153 Talvj. The Exiles, chap. iv, part 2. 

154 Sealsüeld, Sketches of American Society, p. 74. 
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the slow advance of general refinement The practical trend of 
American affairs, the material interests of the whole nation, 
made the American spirit less ready to receive the influences of 
culture than the German. Did Francke have a material 
motive in founding his orphans' asylum in Halle? Have the 
great academies of science and art in Germany been evolved 
out of worldly motives? And yet Talv doubted this general 
opinion, for she did not feel that a painting need be less beauti- 
ful when painted to fulfill an order than if produced by inner 
feeling. The developmcnt of art and literature in America 
was hindered, in part, she said, by national self-love, which 
made the country wish to stand in the front rank and dictate to 
her neighbors, and partly by the absence of true criticism. A 
lack of discrimination and a senseless enthusiasm for everything 
written crippled and retarded the development of poetry. 
Architecture in America already showed great promise, which 
Talvj recognized and praised. She believed, however, that 
speculative philosophy, so fertile in Europe, could never become 
national in America. A group in Boston were pursuing it 
under the form of Transcendentalism, but for philosophy to be 
populär nationally seemed to her out of the question. It was 
not practical, not useful — the great slogan of the American 
nation. And, said Talvj, "It lies in the very nature of things 
that a democratic repubiic in itself cannot be an especial pro- 

motor of the fine arts and science but this will not pre- 

vent the true genius blazing a path for himself." 185 

With such descriptions and observations Talvj wove a 
story of charm and interest. Truth to life, clearly reflective 
of actual experience, is so evident that one must needs believe 
in the character without having seen any even faintly similar. 
Her pictures are not merely hard, accurate reproductions ; they 
are photographs, enriched and vitalized by feeling and senti- 
ment. The power of her keen Observation and her individuality 
of expression are constantly seen. Her style is simple and 
unstudied, clear and readable. 

156 Talvj, The Exiles, chap. iv, part 2. 
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Concujsion. 



As one considers the works of Talvj in their entirety, a 
very simple and logical division suggests itself, namely : scien- 
tific and aesthetic. Under the latter head may be grouped her 
poetry, comparatively insignificant in bulk, and her novels; 
under the former all her other writings, for the most part 
either purely historical, or — to use a term especially applicable 
to her work in populär poetry — cultural historical. 

For a young nation, lacking a long period of historical 
development, it is not hard to realize how significant a really 
scientific treatment of the events of early settlement was. 
Mute evidence to the fact that previous to the Revolution 
America possessed practically no historical literature is fur- 
nished by the poverty of material covering this period. The 
long chronicles and records of events and dates cannot be 
viewed as the organized product of historical research, and, 
as has been pointed out in a previous chapter, their very authen- 
ticity is doubtful. Into a nation lacking historical sense, Talvj 



came as the representative of a country where the historical 
viewpoint was paramount. She had absorbed the influence of 
that whole period in which the present, gropingly trying to 
bring itself into communication with the classical past, dis- 
covered that changed and progressive condition of life made 
a union with bygone ages impossible, and thus became con- 
scious of a brilliant future. The time was instinct with a 
desire to embrace the whole cycle of development and the cul- 
mination of this desire was the historical viewpoint. In her 
whole historical method we may trace the influence of Herder's 
and Humboldt's views concerning history. I mention the 
names of these two authors, because Herder's view of history 
was very thoroughly developed by Humboldt, especially in the 
latters essay Ueber die Aufgabe eines Geschichtsschreibers. 
Herder regarded the whole development of the world as his- 
torical. Lamprecht has expressed this point of view very 
well when he says, "As the Greeks developed art, the Romans 
law, so each nation in turn will develop other sides of life until 
the cycle of culture is complete and God's purpose is aecom- 
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plished." With this idea as a basis, Humboldt defined the 
task of the historian as representing, simply and sincerely, what 
had happened. The events of the past are evident to our senses, 
through their results, only in part ; the rest must be arrived at 
by a process of analysis and reasoning. What appears is dis- 
sociated, out of its proper relation, and isolated ; the real truth 
of what has happened rests upon the discovery of these invisible 
parts which, joined with the visible, will make the whole ap- 
parent and tangible. And this work of juncture, said Hum- 
boldt, was the task of the historian. That Talvj derived much 
help and inspiration from both of these great representatives 
of German culture is evidenced by her erTort to act upon this 
very idea. This is especially well illustrated in the last chapter 
of her history. From the saliency of resulting events we ap- 
preciate more clearly that causes were hidden during this 
period of unrest at the close of the seventeenth Century. Her 
success in combining the scattered facts of chance records into 
a related unity, thereby achieving a communication in which 
Humboldt says the historian is like the poet, in my judgment, 
makes Talvj 's treatment of this phase of American history 
stand out conspicuously above that of any of her contem- 
poraries. Her tracing of the inner history of religious evolu- 
tions, for exarr.ple, shows how an idea strove and grew until 
it won for itself an existence in reality. Her work here is a 
sound illustration of Humboldt's principles that in all that 
happens there rules an underlying idea not immediately perceiv- 
able, but clearly recognizable in the occurrences. Again, in her 
History of John Smith, she embodies both Herder's and Hum- 
boldt's belief, that the spirit of humanity is the spirit of the 
world. By making her History of John Smith an intensive 
study of the History of Virginia she showed how great indi- 
viduals are more likely to be the results of great political 
rr.ovements than the causes of them. She thus, of course, 
anticipated a method of historical presentation which today 
is very populär. 

Turning now to the consideration of the other sphere of 
her scientific writing, her books upon folk lore, we see her 

>tm Lamprecht, Deutsche Geschichte, vol. viii, p. 323. 
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again embodying the idea of the three gTcat scholars, Herder, 
Goethe and Grimm. Herder's aim was to penetrate to the 
innermost nature of man by a study of his folk songs. His 
interest was not the interest of the abstract scholar or collector, 
but a vivid practical desire to implant the fundamental prin- 
ciples of human nature into the culture of his times, thereby 
furthering its development. Goethe and Grimm both held this 
view and each in his own way influenced German culture by 
the results of his studies in the bailad and populär poetry. 
Talvj's actual purpose with her Charakteristik der Volkslieder 
was not to undertake a scientific examination of populär poetry, 
but rather to place emphasis upon poetry as a natural expres- 
sion, and as a simple safeguard against the danger of ultra- 
refinement and artificiality, which even then seemed to be 
making itself feit in America. By introducing Herder's 157 
great point of view she opened the eyes of Americans to that 
source of human culture which had saved Germany from the 
disastrous effects of artificiality. 

Through Goethe and Grimm, Talvj received her first in- 
spiration to study populär poetry. This inspiration became an 
earnest purpose which carried her father into the field than 
most of her predecessors, and than any of her contemporaries. 
She did not follow Grimm's steps into philological research, 
but she was as great an enthusiast as he in collecting old songs. 
Herder had hoped for a German Percy, who, like the good 
English Bishop would discover and gather together a similarly 
rieh harvest of old songs. In a measure she fulfilled his hope. 
Her treatment was original in that she made these songs the 
basis for a cultural history, first giving the significance to it by 
prefixing a political-historical setting. Again, her work was 
original in that she undertook to explain the importance of 
folk lore, pointing out that as the natural expression of a 

1RT In a short biographical sketch of Mrs. Robinson the Interna- 
tional Magazine for 1850 and 51 says of this book : "This is a work of a 
most comprehensive character and fills up a deficiency which was 
constantly becoming more apparent in the direetton opened by Her- 
der." The highest praise of the book and its author's ability follows. 
vol. i, p. 306. 
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primitive people it was important for literature and f or national 
culture. 

In her aesthetic works she shows the influence of move- 
ments and tendencies rather than personages. In tone and 
meter her poetry bore a great similarity to Schiller's; but it 
hardly seems profitable to pause upon it longer than to point 
out this fact. In her novels, however, which reflect the in- 
toward romanticism, then in its wholesome and promissing 
youth, made her work worthy of greater attention. The 
Exiles, written in 1852, gives poetic expression to the great 
contemporary tendency in Germany, and indeed in all Europe, 
to seek freedom of thought and action. It is remarkable in 
itself as well as significant that her work alone among 
America's writers gave atistic expression through the pages 
of a novel to this great contemporary movement, one of 
whose immediate results was the immigration of 1848. It is 
significant also that she should have caused her heroine to be 
cast upon the coast of Florida instead of New England, that 
the German thoughts and ideals embodied in Klothilde should 
have been implanted first of all in the home of southern aris- 
tocracy, thence slowly wcnding their way northward. A narrow 
and provincial pride in the Puritan fathers had kept people 
from realizing that the real seat of culture was then in the 
South and that this was the most fertile field in which to 
develop new ideals. 

How successfully Talvj transmitted these cultural in- 
fluences to the American people can as yet be gauged only 
indirectly, by a logical inference from its value and the im- 
pressionability of the public to whom it was presented, for 
critical estimates of her work in American magazines and news- 
papers were few. 1 " The lack of them is by no means due to 
any want of appreciation of her Services by American editors, 
but to the undeveloped State of literary criticism in this country 
at that early period. The crudity and inadequacy of this de- 
partment of national literature was but natural in a country 

188 The following American magazines contain critical noticcs and 
reviews: North American Review, Harpens Monthly, International 
Monthly, Graham 's Magazine and BibHotheca Sacra. 
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placing more emphasis on quantity than on quality of literary 
out-put, and, while frankly imitating English and French mas- 
ters in all its Performances, had not yet realized its potential 
value. The development of criticism was hampered, moreover, 
by the fact that America's energy was being eonsumed in an 
effort to readjust. and to establish a firm basis for government, 
— that its cultural forces were being consumed by the harsh- 
ness and difficulties of material existence. In general, we 
know from the journals and diaries of some of America's 
most highly cultured men, that German ideals and thought 
exerted a marked influence lipon them. Furthermore, we 
may infer from Talvj's personal acquaintance with many of 
these men that she helped exert this influence. First in 
Boston and then in New York, her home, we are told, was 
the frequent center of social gatherings. Her membership 
and her highly-appreciated work in the New York Historical 
Society bespeak a recognition of her scholarly attainments; 
and as her historical presentations were always calm, scientific 
investigations we know certainly that to some Americans, at 
least, she was interpreting the German point of view. The 
ready acceptance of her papers on the part of the leading 
American magazines indicates, also, a very substantial recog- 
nition of her ability. 

Recognition was also accorded her by contemporary New 
York newspapers at the various times her works appeared. 
Upon the publication of Heloise in 1851, a number of flatter- 
ing comments appeared. The hope was invariably expressed 
that more books might follow from the pen of the author of 
Heloise. Through this book, one American newspaper re- 
marked, Talvj brought to many the atmosphere of Russian 
life; a service of especial interest and timeliness at a moment 
when translations of many Russian stories were being dis- 
seminated both in Germany and America. A new work by 
Talvj, as another paper expressed it, was an event which could 
not fail to attract considerable attention, and was not likely 
to be overlooked by her nurr.erous and intelligent circle of 
readers. 

Critics were well agreed as to the significance of her treatise 
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upon the Literature of the Slavic Nations. To be credited with 
having supplied a noted deficiency in English, American, and 
even German scholarship, as one New York paper did, is 
unusual praise, and carries with it a recognition of her ability 
and keen intcllect. The London Athaeneum of 1850 speaks 
of this work in the following terms: "This is an American 
publica tion, by, we believe, a German lady settled in that 
country. It has no pretentions to profound learning; but as it 
treats in a light and and populär manner a subject on which 
English readers have very scanty means of obtaining informa- 
tion, it will not fail of a welcome. Indeed we know of no 
l>ook in our own language which gives anything like so complete : 
and attractive an epitome of the great Slavonic nations North 
and South." 159 In this work she entered a field rarely trodden 
even by those scholars in Germany who push their researches 
into regions which the mass of philologists never think of ex- 
ploring. Still another significant Statement discovered in one of 
the newspaper comments related to the translation she made of 
her own work, Lifes Discipline, in 1851. "Talvj is teaching 
us," said this article, "to appreciate the Hungarians in spite of 
the North American!' This would imply a somewhat active 
interest in the Hungarians and their history just about this tirr.e. 
May it not have been this very interest that led her to translate 
a book which so artistically but faithfully portrays Hungarian 
history and political intrigue? 

An unfortunate feature in regard to these criticisms, which 
are pitifully meager and lacking in detail, is that they are 
accessible only in the shape of clippings, to which the names 
of the respective newspapers and magazines have not been 
attached. One, recognizable by its type, is from the New 
Yorker Belletristisches Journal, a German weekly of the highest 
literary Standing. Another, as we know from a slight refer- 
ence made in the course of the discusion is from some theolog- 
ical paper. Düring these years many of the theological pub- 
lications, in the east especially. presented reviews, criticisms, 
and even productions of high literary merit. Criticisms of 
secular productions were at that time of perhaps greater 
London Athaeneum, 1850, p. 1060. 
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frequency and significance than they have since been, for 
today magazines of this nature are inclined to treat only those 
works which bear directly on theological subjects. 

From the critical resources available, unsatisfactory as they 
are, is evident that in the early and middle years of the 
nineteenth Century, Talvj fulfilled a great Service to Amer- 
ican culture as a disseminator and interpreter of the cul- 
ture of a nation which has always been recognized as distinctive 
for its universality. The mission of the German-Americans to 
the future civilization of America, is, we may say, to pre- 
serve and cultivate the best of their inheritance in music, 
literature, art, religion, and philosophy, in order that each in- 
dividual rr.ay become the highest possible exponent of German 
ideals and principles. Through the Germans a healthy senti- 
ment has been infused into a sort of Puritan ascetism, and 
German ideals have tempered materialism and regenerated 
orthodoxy by representing humanity and religion as one. This, 
too, we may say, was Talvj 's mission in America; to bring 
the New World into the higher spheres of human life by unit- 
ing the best German spirit with the best of American spirit, 
in the hope of establishing on this side of the Atlantic, a truly 
national culture, worthy to rank with the culture of the older 
nations beyond the seas. 
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♦Die Auswanderer. Brockhaus, Leipzig 1852 

Kurmark und Kaukasus— Bibliothek der neuen belletrischen Lite- 
ratur. Nos. 575—576. Würzen Verlags-Comptoir 1852 

Maria Barcoczy. B. d. n. b. Literatur. No. 613 1852 

•Uebersichtliches Handbuch einer Geschichte der slavischen Spra- 
chen und Literatur. Nebst einer Skizze ihrer Volkspoesie von 
Talvj. Mit einer Vorrede von Edward Robinson. Deutsche 
Ausgabe übertragen und bevorwortet von Dr. B. K. Brühl, 

Brockhaus, Leipzig 1852 

♦The Exiles, New York 1853 

♦The Poetry of Southern France. Putnam's Magazine 1853 
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Eine deutsche Uebersetzung von Edward Robinson's "Biblical Re- 
search es in Palestine" under dem Titel, "Neuere biblische For 

schungen in Palestine" 1853-54 

♦Charlemagne and his Household. North American Review 1855 

♦Russian Slavery — North American Review 1856 

♦Ein Ausflug nach dem Gebirge Virginiens im Sommer. Wester- 

manns Monatshefte Nos. 4-6 1856 

♦Dr. Faustus— Atlantic Monthly 1857 

♦Anna Louisa Karschin— Westermann's Nos. 23-24 1858 

♦Die Shaker. Westermann's No. 48 1860 

♦Die weissen Berge in Neu Hampshire— Zeitschrift aus der Fremde. 

Nos. 30—32 1860 

♦Die Fälle des Ottawas — Westermann's No. 53 1861 

♦Deutschlands Schriftstellerinnen bis vor 100 Jahren— Raumer's 

Historisches Taschenbuch. Brockhaus, Leipzig 1861 

Physicshe Geographie des heiligen Landes. Aus dem Nachlass des 

Prof. Robinson — Vorrede von Talvj 1865 

♦Fünfzehn Jahre. Brockhaus, Leipzig 1868 

♦Die Kosaken und ihre historischen Lieder. Westermann's No. 59. .1869 

..Ein Bild aus seiner Zeit. Westermann's Nos. 69—72 1870 

♦Gesammelte Novellen. Edited by her daughter 1874 

* * * 

The following personal notes are of interest, perhaps, because of 
their authors: 

New York, Nov. 1, 1858. 

My dear Mr. Robinson:— 

My wife is not well enough to come into town and artend your 
party on Wednesday evening, though she is rather on the mend- 
ing hand. I do not often pass the night in town but hope to be able to 

do so on that occasion My wife desired me to express to you 

her love and her regrets. 

I am dear Madam, 

truly yours, 

W. C. Bryant. 

* * ♦ 

New York, Nov. 1, 1858. 
Mr. Olmstead regrets that a previous engagement will prevent his 
acceptance of Mrs. Robinson's kind invitation for Wednesday evening 
next. 

* * * 

New York, January 9, 1850. 

My dear Mrs. Robinson : 

Mrs. Bancroft, who isn't very well this morning, begs me to write 
to you that for tomorrow evening she has two engagements of rather 

•Booka I have been able to obtaln. 
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long standing It is particularly a source of regret to us, as 

nothing would be more agreeable to us than to visit you and Mr. R. 
in the social friendly manner you propose. 
I remain, 

Dear Mrs. Robinson, 

Very truly yours, 

George Bancroft. 

* * « 

New York, July 2S, 1854. 
Dear Madam :— I shall be most happy to avail myself of your kind 
invitation to take tea with you this evening. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Bayard Taylor. 
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3of ob £ e t » I e r. 1 

93on Stibcrt SB- Äern, Samaica, 9*. g. 

Sn ber ßoIonialgef$id)te Wem g)orf£ treten brei ßraftmen- 
fcfcen in ben SBorbergrunb ber 93üf)ne, bie ©ouüerneure SWinuit 
(SOTinnemit), ©tuöbcfant unb Safob ßeiSler. 3mei baöon, SKinuit 
unb ÖeiMer entflammen beutfdjer (£rbe. SWinuit mürbe au SBefel 
am *ttfjein, ßeisler au ftranffurt am Stfain geboren. 

@ö bürfte mofjl auf ben erften Sölitf auffallen, 3toei 3>eutfdf>e 
fo ^eroorragenbe Soften in einer fremben Kolonie befleiben au 
fefcen. 9?em §)orF ift aber befanntlidf) üor gerabe breibunbert 
Sauren Don ben ^ottänbern als Wem Stmfterbam gegrünbet roor« 
ben unb $oHanb gehörte biö aum „2öefU)^äIifd)en ^rieben", 1648, 
aum beutfdjen SReidj. SBeibe gingen alfo nidjt in£ 2lu£lanb, fon» 
bern in bie Kolonie eines bamalä nodj beutfdjen ßanbeä. 

Heber feinen ber 9?em £)orfer (Souüerneure tft ein reidjered 
QueUcnmaterial Dorbanben al§ über ßei§Ier, feiner aber ift, üon 
ber Parteien $afe öerroirrt, fo entftellt auf unS gefommen al3 
biefer malerifdtfte unb fraftboUfte SRecfe im folonialen Stmerifa. 
2(u3 befdjeibenen 93erf)ältniffen aur fjödjften ©taffei be§ (Staates 
emfcorfteigenb, fiel er ein Opfer ber ungeaäbmten föadjfudjt über» 
mädjtiger Öfeinbe. 

Sfafob ßeiSler, umä 5obr 1640 in ber alten 9faid)§ftabt 
Sranffurt a. 2ft. geboren, »erlebte feine Sinbcrjabre nodj im (£Ienb 

1 -Der borliegenbe Slitffa^ bilbet bie SBeitcrauSfüIjrung ber ^eft* 
rebc, bie ber ©erfoffer am 23. April 1911 im Gittj $aU* $arf, Kern f)oxl 
galten bat. (BS mar bieS anläfjtidj ber $ffanaung atoeter Steden, bie 
ber SBürgermeifter unb ©tabtrat üon ftranlfurt am SWain ber ©tabt 
SReto ?)orf 3««" ®efd)enf motzte. £ie ©eranjtalter ber geier toaren bie 
«ereinigten $futfd)en GJefeUfdjaften ber &tabt Tuto #or!. 2*r Urheber 
b<S ©ebaufenS, CetSler fo au elften unb Giesen aus ftrantfurt a. 3W. 
lommen au Iaffen unb fie in bie amerifantfdje (Srbe nalje ber ©teile au 
pflanacn, too er feinen ©eift auSljaudjte, ift ^ermann Cetfemann, (Sele* 
gat ber 33. b. ©. — 2*e fteftrebe t<*™ am 5. «uguft 1911 in ber „Jntcr* 
nationalen SBodjenfamft für SBtffenfdwft, Äunft unb %td)mr (begrünbet 
üon ftriebrid) HItb>ff), 93erlin, aum «bbrutf. 
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beS breifeigiäbrigen ®riege§. SSann er granffurt berlie&, miffen 
ttrir nidjt, mogl aber, ba& er fid) im Srütjiarjr 1660 nadj Omenta 
einfdtjiffte. ©einen tarnen finben mir nämlicb, unter bem 27. Slbril 
1660 in ber Sctjiffslifte 2 ber „Otter" aU Solbat im Sienfte ber 
fjoflänbifdj-mefHnbifcticn Slombagnie beraeidjnet, bie bon Sftnfter- 
bam am 1. 3Wai nad) 9ieu«9tieberlanb abfegelte. (rr mirb mol)l 
gegen ^uli beS $al)re§ 1660 angefommen fein. 

Stfem ?)orf, Stabt unb Staat, mar bamaU nod) eine goüan- 
bifdje Kolonie, bie Stabt biefe „SReu-Slrnfterbam", ber Staat „9ceu- 
Slieberlanb". Söier $>abre fbäter, (September 1664, mürbe fie 
burdj einen #anbftreid), bem ber r)oHönbtfct)e ©ouberneur Stun- 
befant feinen Söibcrftanb entgegen su fefcen bermodjte, 31t einer 
englifdjen ^ßrobinj gemalt unb bon ®önig $arl II. feinem 93ru- 
ber, bem §er3og SJafob bon Dorf, 3um ßefjen gefdjenft, ber Staat 
unb <&tabt feinem tarnen nad) in Kern $orf umtaufte. 

grei nun bom bollänbifdjen ÜPcilitärbienft, mibmetc öciäler 
ftcr) bem ©efcbäftMeben. $en faufmännifdjen ^nftinft, ba$ gefjt 
au§ feiner barauffolgenben Xätigfeit auf§ glänsenbfte berbor, 
fd&eint i&m fein $eimat§ort, bie freie 9teid)3ftabt granffurt a. 
in reifem 2Ra&e mit auf ben SBeg gegeben 3U baben. %n Sübann 
3uerft, bem bamalä am meiteften nad) Horben borgcfccjobcnen 
Soften, trieb er $el3- unb Xaufdjfjanbel, in SRem ?)orf, mo er fid) 
balb barauf bauernb nieberliefe, entmicfelte er eine umfaffenbe 
©etriebfamfeit auf berfdjiebenen Steigen faufmännifeber Unter- 
nebmung§möglid)feit. 2Öa£ er in 2llbanb begonnen, fefcte er fort, 
mürbe f bäter ©rofef aufmann, föbeber unb führte im ?lu§taufd) 
gegen ßolonialprobufte eurobäifetje SBaren unb 2anbe§probufte 
ein. 2)ie einfuhr bon SBeinen gegen $cl3c fdjeint befonberä ein- 
träglich, gemefen 3U fein. 

©alb nad) feiner 2tnfunft in SJZem ?)orf heiratete er bie SBitme 
be§ reidjen Kaufmanns 95an ber 93een, @lfie, einer gebornen 
£mncn-3anfen, bie ben ariftofratifeben unb einflußreichen Greifen 
augebörte. Sie mar eine SSermanbte ber „$an (SortlanbtS, 93a- 
narbS, «Pf)ilibfe§", ber fpäteren Stobfeinbe ßcislcrä. ^türfjtiö unb 

• $n btefer <5ä)iff3Iifte tft fein Kante „3acob Sotifclcr, bon Sranc« 
fort "gefdjrieben. 3n anberen Urfunben unb ^anbfdjrifien finben tmr 
bie folgenbcn ©ebretbtoetfen : Seisrer, ßoiSler, ßeifeler, fiatjfelcc, Sanfter, 
fieftler. 
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erfolgreich in aßen feinen Unternehmungen, mürbe Öeiäler halb 
reich unb angefehen. Schon am 5. September 1664 gehörte 
SeiSler 311 ben 92 „beften bürgern", bie al$ Vertreter ber ©in« 
toohncr bon üReu«9?ieberIanb eine 9lemonftrance an ben ©ouber» 
neur erliefeen. Unter ber neuen Regierung mürbe er einer ber 
fed)£ Steuereinnehmer (Zax Gommiffioners). folcher fehltet 
er fich am 1. Februar 1674 felbft auf 15,000 öolbgulben ein unb 
aahlt eine jährliche Steuer bon 1060 ©ulben. — San (Sortlanbt 
jahlte noch berfelben ©infchätmngC'liftc Steuern au§ 45,000 (Bul- 
ben, Wlipfen auä 80,000, Te ^enftcr auö 15,000 Bulben. — 
$n einem ^ro^efe, ben er gegen einen SHbanuer ©eiftlidjen im 
$ahre 1676 onftrengte, mufete er als Sicherheit eine Summe bon 
5000 $funb Sterling hinterlegen. 

HI§ meitftchtiger Kaufmann machte er 1678 eine ©cfchäftS» 
reife nach Europa. Safe er aiemlich biel Sargelb bei fich geführt 
haben muß, geht barau* herbor, bafe, als ba§ Schiff, auf bem er 
fich befanb, türfifdjen Seeräubern in bie £änbe fiel, er fich IoS- 
taufen fonnte, anbere feiner SWitrcifenben aber erft befreit mur- 
ben, nachoem ber 2taat bie Ööfegelber aufgebracht hatte. 

Surücfgcfommen ernannte ihn ber bamaltgc öouberneur 
SDongan im $anre 1683 3"nt 3ttitglieb beS HbmiralitatSrateS. 
Seit langem mar er Hauptmann einer ber fedjS Kompagnien ber 
Sürgergarbe unb STeltefter ber reformierten Kirche. 

33e3eichnenb für feine religiöfe Ueber3eugung unb feine eble 
Oefinnung ift bie £atfachc, bafe er ben au3 granfreich bertriebenen 
Hugenotten mit 9fat unb Zat 3U §ilfe fam, ein3elncn SBertriebenen 
bie Ueberfahrtögelber bc3ahlte, anbern *>anb fchenfte ober 3U 
mäfjigcn 2lnfieblung§preifen abtrat. £a$ Stäbtchen 92em 9to- 
chette, am ßong $£lanb Sunb, im heutigen ©eftchefter 99e3irf, 
einem ber Sammelpunfte ber Hugenotten in Slmerifa, berbanft 
Deisler hauptfächlich feinen Sfuffdjtming. 

Um 31t einem boUen 93erftänbni§ ber Vorgänge im bamaligen 
9?em 2)orf unb ber Xätigfeit ÖeiSlerS in politifcher Ziehung 
borjubringen, märe e§ nötig einen SfücFblicF auf bie Kolonialge- 
fchichte ber englifchen Sicblungen entlang bem SItlantifdhen £>3ean 
unb ber fran3Öfifchen in Kanaba 31t merfen. Slucf) foHte man bic 
©ntmidflungSgefchichte ber hoHänbifcfjen Kolonie bon Stufe ju 
Stufe fennen. UeberbicS mjüfete man berfuchen bie treibenben 
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Gräfte oerftefjen 3U lernen, bie 311 jener 3«* in ber ©efdjidjtc 
<£nglaub$, granfretd)* unb §olfanbä am SBerfc maren. (rö mufj 
inbeS genügen nur bie bebeutfamften Söorgänge unb ifjre Qfrgeb- 
niffe F)erau^3uf)oIen. 

Deislers» 3cit litt nodj unter ben SRadjmirfungen ber Defor- 
mation unb (sjegenreformation, geigte aber fdjon Jjolirtfdfe unb 
mirtfdjaftlidje Äonfliftanfäfee, mie fie erft oiel fpäter aum Slustrag 
famen. ^roteftantifdjer ®Iauben, ©eroiffen&freibeit entflammte 
bie ©emüter ber ©eüötterung 9?em g)orfö 3um SÖiberftanb gegen 
fatbolifdje £granuei unb ©ngbei^igfeit; mirtfd)aftli#e klaffen- 
f)errfd)aft aerrte Deisler auf» Sdjaffot. Sie „glorreidje" englifd&e 
SReoolution com Sabre 1688 mar nia)t bie Urfadje felbft, fonbem 
nur ber 3Ünbenbc Sunfcn, ber inl ^uloerfafe fd&lug. 

2Bie fd&on mitgeteilt, fiel bie boflänbifaie Kolonie im ^afjre 
1664 unb bann enbgiltig, ben 19. Sebruar 1674, nad> bem 
^rieben tum SSeftminfter, in Grnglanbs #änbe. 2Son 1674 an 
fobann bis 1686 bilbete 9?em §)orf eine in fid) abgefd)Ioffene eng- 
lifdje Kolonie unter einem englifdjen ©ouoerneur. Sri biefem 
Sabre aber oerlor 9?cm Dorf feine Selbftänbigfcit unb mürbe mit 
ben 9?em (frtglanb Kolonien unb SRem Werfet) 311 einer (£inbett 3u- 
fammengemorfen. 9ln bie Spifee biefer fo oereinigten Sieblungen 
mürbe, unter bem £itel ®eneral«©ouoemeur, ber fianboogt 3tn- 
bro§ berufen, ber niemanb Stedjenfdjaft ab3ulegen toerpflidjtet mar, 
als feinem Sönig unb $errn. @r nabm feinen Sifc in 93ofton. 
3ur Leitung ber Staat3gefd)äfte in SRem §)orf ernannte er als 
feinen SBeboIImädjtigten unter ifjm ben ^eutnant-OouOerneur 
Sftidiolfon. 2lu§gerüftet mit unbefajränfter SBottmadjt ftatte biefer 
in 9?eh) ?)orf mie iener in Söofton bie ©efeligebung, ba§ 99e» 
fteuerungsredjt, ba3 ©eridjt, unb alle anberen obrigfeitlidjen 
JWedjte unb 93efugniffe 3ur freien Verfügung. Stu§frf)reitungen 
bon Seiten oermorfener llnterbeamten mar bamit £iir unb Xot 
geöffnet. 

iRodj fdjlimmer al§ bie ©emalttätigfeiten ber bäufig med)- 
felnben ©ouberneure lafteten auf bem 5ßoIfe bie 93ebrürfungen 
unb Sfnmafeungen einer fleinen .ftafte oon ©rofegrunbbefiijcrn, ber 
9?atrt3ier Wem ?)orf§. Sie maren bie 9?ad|fommcn jener feubalcn 
tjoffänbifdien ,,^atroon§" (Unternebmern), benen bie bouanbifa> 
mcftinbifc&e Kompagnie meite Sänberftretfen 3um @efd)cnf ge- 
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mad)t hatte, ba fic 50 ober mehr Arbeiter 3ur ©inmanberung in 
bie Kolonien berantafjten. Gin foldjer ©rofegrunbbefifcer, ein 
Sfreiherr im feubalen Sinn beS Sportes, mar nid)t nur ©igen- 
tümer be£ Kobens, fonbem aud) unumfehränfter polittfc^cr $err- 
fdjer. Gr fjielt (Bericht, gab ©efefec unb SBerorbnungen, öanbljabte 
alles mit freier $anb, roas ihm 3U hanbhaben gutbünfte. 3" 
Deislers Seiten mar ber örunbbefit} beS Staates $le\v tyott in ben 
$änben don nur menigen Samilicn, ben $an (SortlaubtS, 93ab- 
arbs, TOlipfes, ÖibingftonS. Ginen Sleinbauernftanb mit eige- 
nen §ufen gab es nicht, mohl aber 3eigten fid) in STtcrti tyort 2ln- 
fänge eines britten Stanbes, ber #anbmerfcr unb flcinen ®e- 
fdjäftsleute. ^m ®runbe tonnte man alfo 3U biefer 3eit nur 
üon Unternehmern unb befi^Iofen Arbeitern fureajen. ®afc biefe 
Unternehmer „bie ^atroonS", bei allen ihren Haftnahmen auerft 
ihre eigenen ^ntcreffen ins 2(ugc fafcten unb für ihre Arbeiter 
menig übrig hatten, im ©egenteil fie rechtlich unb mirtfchaftlid) 
unterbrüeften, Iäfet fid) am Gnbe menfd)Iid) begreifen. 3Benn fie 
aber fortfuhren bon ^afjr 311 Sahr rütffid)tslofer 3U merben, 
mufete biefe SBergcmaltigung früher ober fbäter 31t einem unheil- 
baren ßonflift führen. 

£iefe unhaltbaren 3ufiänbc hielten aud) an, als bie r)oI- 
länbifche Kolonie in englifche $änbe überging, als fraft bes ge- 
mährten Sreibrief§ ein englifcher ©oubemeur unb ein bon ber 
#rone gewählter Staatsrat bie ©efchäfte ber Kolonie 311 leiten 
hatten. $enn ber jemeilige ©ouberneur, nur 311 oft ein ban- 
ferotter englifdjer 3?aron, brum ben Cinflüffen bes (MbeS nid)t 
abgeneigt, fdjlug als SKitglieber 311m Staatsrat nur tarnen au§ 
jenen ^atrisierfamilien bor, bon benen eben bie Sprache mar. 
©0 behielten alfo biefe bie STemtcr unb bie 3ücjc( ber SBermaltung 
in ihrer ßanb. £ie .Qafte ber 9San Gortlanbts, 93attarb§ etc. blieb 
nach toie bor bie SD?ad)t im Staate. $5er ©ouberneur mar, mie 
fid) hera"§ftcHte, gemöhnlid) ihr gefügiges 9Berf3eug unb nur bem 
Sftamen nad) ber Öanbbogt. 

3u ber politifchen unb mirtfdjaftlidjen 99ebrütfung gefeilte 
fid) eine rcligiöfc. $ie Gimoohner SRem ?)orfs, 311m größten £eil 
#oIIänber, bann ^eutfdje, fransöfifchc Hugenotten, gehörten faft 
ausfdjlie&Iid) bem s }$roteftantismu3 an. Sie maren ibre§ (Glau- 
bens halber herübergefommen in bie übcrfecifd)e neue ©elt unb 
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hofften fjicr, frei toon jcbcr Söebormunbung, nur ber Stimme ifjreS 
®cmiffen§ fofgenb, leben ju Fönnen. Wid)olfon 4 aber, ber ÜBijje* 
goubemeur ber Kolonie, obgleid) in ber ebtlfopalifdjen (b. b,. ber 
englifdjen) ©taatSFirdje eraogen, neigte 3um Statf)oli3i§mu§ Ijin. 
Sie 3eid)en an ber Söanb nid)t berftefjenb, naljm er feine JRiicf- 
fidjt auf bie ©efüfjle ber 3Reb,r3at)I berer, über bie er su Ijerrfdjen 
berufen mar. (seine offenen unb geheimen $Iäne 3ielten auf bie 
Ausrottung bc$ ^roteftanti§mu§ in Wem §)orf unb bie C£in- 
füljrung be§ 8atf)oIi3tSmuä ab, ba§ mar bie 5Tnfid)t faft aller. Sei 
tfmt im gort mofinte ein fatf)oIifd)er ^riefter, fatljolifdje (Solbaien 
bilbeten feine Öeibgarbe. 2)a§ bemonftratiöe Grrfdjeinen mehrerer 
Sefuitenpriefter au£ Montreal in Wem JJorf in Orbcn£trad)t, bie 
beabfidjtigte @rrid)tung einer Se[uiten«$od)fd)uIe (Kollege), bie 
SBegünftigung Fatfjolifdjer (Sinmanberer u. f. m. seigten beutlid) 
bie Wid)tlinien an, nad) benen öor3ugef)en er entfd)Ioffcn mar. 2)aS 
Solf mürbe argroöfmtfdj unb fürchtete um bie 3"ft»nft. 

Wod) ift 3um 93erftänbni§ ber nun rafdj aufeinanber folgen» 
ben Greigniffe ein 2Iu§bIicF nötig auf bie bolitifdje ftonftellation 
ber fjier in grage Fommenben europäifd^en Staaten, ©nglanb 
rang mit Snutfmdj um bie SÖeltyerrfdjaft. 3" Öei§Ier§ 3«t 
fdnen ber ®ampf 3U ©unften 3franFreid)§ cntfdjicben. (Unb bodj 
^beutete, mie fid) fpäter fjerauSfteKte, gerabe ba§ ^>a^r 1689 
einen empfinblidjen Würfgang in 5ranfreid)§ öefdjidjte). Submig 
XIV. Ijatte in Mmerifa unermefelidje ©trerfen 2anbe§ an fid) ge- 
riffen. „Weu-3franfreid)" erftrerfte fid) bom St. 2oren3ftrom über 
bie grofeen Seen in meitem Sogen bi§ sum Unterlauf be§ 2Uif- 
fiffibbi unb 3U bem nad) ifim benannten Souifiana. 

Sie religiöfen kämpfe maren nod) nid&t 3"r ^une geFom- 
men, bie Surften berftanben bamalS nod) nid)t Weligion bon 
Sßolitif 3U trennen. Sic Gegenreformation Ijatte bereits einge« 
fefct. Oüterberaubung, Seuer unb Sdjmert, Sragonaben, 33er- 
bannung maren bie Littel, bie Deformation be§ borauSgegange- 
nen $ab,rf)unbcrt£ au bcrnidjten. Sie WeuauSbrüdjc ber $ro- 
teftantenberfolgungcn in granfreid) unb bie STnfunft $unberter 
bon Hugenotten, bie bie beifbiettofen öraufamfeitcu be§ irrege- 

* SIS ^auptquelle benufetc irfj ffiex toic fpätcr: O'Callaghan's 
Docutn. History of New York II, p. 1, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 14, 147. 15, 
19, 36 u. s. w. bis p. 250. 
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leiteten ßubmig am eigenen ßeibe berfpürt Rotten, gerabe in jenen 
Sagen in Wen? ?)orf (9?em fflodjeffe, fo genannt aum Hnbenfen an 
ben ^autotfiö ber franjöfifd^en Hugenotten in granfreid), ßa 
9tod)efle), lic&en ba§ Sdjlimmfte befürchten, menn e§ bem fat^o« 
Iifdjen tfönig gelänge, bie ßberfjanb in STmerifa 3U erringen. 
Unb mie nal)e lag bie Slnnafjmc unb mie Ieid)t fdnen fein Erfolg, 
»raren bod) bie englifd)en Kolonien, bie mir ben fdjmalen lüften« 
faum bem atlanttfdjen &3ean entlang einnahmen, bon Horben 
unb SBeften f)cr mit einem ©ürtel franaöfifdjer t$ortä umflam« 
mert! (£§ maren erregte, bewegte Seiten! 2Sa§ mir b ber borgen 
bringen? 

Unb au ben brofjenbcn Seiten auf ber ßrbe gefeilten fid) 
Seidjen Dom Gimmel. Seit SBodjen fdjon färbte ein „fürdjter- 
lidjer" dornet blutrot ben meftlidjen 21benbf)tmmel! 

$>a ftarb ßarl II. 1685. Sein 93ruber ,ber Qctzoq bon $orf 
unb ßefycnöfjerr bon 9iem tyort, beftieg aU ^afob II. ben englifdjen 
SEIjron. 3"ni ®atf)oIi3i§mu§ übergetreten, Don jefuitifdjen Söeidjt« 
bätern beeinflu&t, mürbe er ein bigotter, gewalttätiger SWonard), 
fjart unb fwrtnäcfig bis aum Unberftanb. ©eine fanatifdjen 93er« 
orbnungen, namentlidj ba§ 23efefcen ber fyödjften Stellungen im 
Staat mit flatfjolifen, beleibtgte ba§ brotcftantifdje (5 nglanb aufS 
SCieffte. 2Ran fdjritt 31t bemaffnetem Söiberftanb. 9In aßen 
©den unb @nben brauen beim SBefanntmerben ber $Iäne be§ 
Königs STufftänbe auS. <£ine affgemeine ftebolution mar im 9ht3ug. 
@S blieb itjm nid)t£ übrig aB bieSrudjt. SSerlaffen bon äffen, rettete 
er fid) nadj Srantreidj, mo ifjn ber Sobfeinb beS englifdjen SolfeB 
unb beS *Proteftanti§mu§, ßubnrig XIV., mit offenen 9Trmen auf. 
nafjm, berfelbe Öubwig, ber menige ^ab,re borfjer burdj bie 9luf- 
Hebung be$ (SbiftS bon ftanteS ^unberttaufenbc bon Hugenotten 
au§ bem ßanbe jagte. 

Siefe Wadjridjt berfefcte bie Sebölferung auf§ neue in 
Sd&retfen. Safe Satob ben fran3Öfifdjen ftönig 3um Kriege gegen 
©nglanb unb bamit audj gegen bie Kolonien aufrei3en merbe, 
baran 3toeifelte niemanb mefjr. Sie roübeften ©erüdjte über 
$afob§ unb ßubmigS gemetnfdjaftlidje $Iäne fanben gläubige 
Hörer. ütfau fat) im ®eift fdjon eine fran3öfifrf>e Slotte im Hafen 
bon ftero £)orf, fab, auf bem ßanbwege ben gefürdjteten ^rontenac 
mit feinen fran3Öfifdjen flanabtern unb ben if)m berbunbenen 
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Snbianern gegen Staat unb <&tabt borrütfen. Unb ©ouberneur 
s Jcid)oIfon in 9iero g)orf brof)tc mit einer 3treiten „33Iut^od^$eit". 
@in @erüd)t jagte ba? anbere. 

^afob flüchtete 3U (Snbe beö $al)reö 1688. SIber erft gegen 
ba§ 5rüf)jaf)r — ber Sdjiff»berFef)r xuat bamaU langfam unb 
fdjmer fällig, aud) Ijatte ©nglanb 3U fc^r mit fitfj fclbft 3U tun, um 
an bie Kolonien 3U benfen — brang baS ©erüdjt bon ber <ylurf)t 
SaFobä in bie amerifanifdjen Kolonien, Saft 3U gleicher Seit fam 
bie fiunbe bon ber Sanbung beS grinsen SBil^elm Don Oranien, 
be§ Statthalters ber 9?ieberlanbe, beS Neffen unb Sdjtbieger» 
fob,ne$ ^aFobs, 311 Xorban in (£nglanb unb bon ber Uebcrtragung 
ber Srone Don Seiten bes Parlaments auf ben Dränier unb 
feine @attin ütfaria, %atob$ ältefter, broteftantifdjer Xocfcter, 3U 
gleichem Sftedjt (13. Februar 1689). Selker Umfdjlag ber ®c 
f ürjle ! greube, gren3enIofe Sreube burajglüfjte bie Oemüter be§ 
93oIFc§. Maria unb Söilfjelm maren ^roteftanten, Söilfjelm einer 
ber il)ren. $rci SBiertcI ber ©imuofmcr 9?ero 2)orfs maren ja 
ftadtfommen ber #oHänber. 3)od> bas fangen, bafe SSityelm 
am (Jnbe bem allmächtigen Subnug nidjt geroadjfen fei, bilbete ben 
ferneren ©ehmutstrobfen im 99ecb,er ber grcubc. Ungemifcheit 
über ben möglid)cn Ausgang bing mic eine \dfmartf SSolfe über 
bem fonft freubig geftimmtcn 93olfe. $ic Grrcgung ftieg 3ur 
Sieberbjfee. 

$loä) roarcn feine amtlichen Nachrichten aus (Snglanb einge- 
troffen. £ic gewalttätigen Kreaturen ^fafobs II. hcrrfchten nach 
n>ie bor. 9?och führten fie bie Regierung in feinem tarnen unb 
feinem ©eiftc meiter. $afe ^afob bom Parlament ber ftrone für 
berluftig erflärt unb Söilhelm an feiner (Stelle 311m ®önig bon 
©nglanb erroählt fei, nwrbe bon Nicholfon unb feinen Späten, ben 
93at)arbs, $an Gortlanbä etc., aufs beftimmteftc berncint; and) 
brohten fie Denjenigen mit förderlichen Strafen unb branbmarften 
fie al§ .$od)bcrräter, bie bem neuen Könige 3ujubelten. tiefem 
unerträglichen Suftanbe mufete ein Crnbe gemacht merben, Fofte 
es roas e§ moHe. 3um erften SWale feit SBeftehen ber englifchen 
Kolonien in 9lmerifa burd)3itterte ein ©ebanfe nur bie Seelen 
aller ^roteftanten. Ob in SBirginien, ob in SWaffachufetts, ob in 
^Imnouth, 9fen) oerfeto, 9?em tyort : bie geglaubten ?lnfcfjläge ber 
Ofeinbe mufcten 3urütfgefd)tagen werben. 9Joch ging man freilich 
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nicht gemeinfchaftlid) bor. Sebe Kolonie ergriff, unabhängig bon 
ber anberen, bie ihr gut bünfenben 3NaferegeIn. 2lber bie Vor- 
gänge im einen Staat ermutigten bie .Sioloniften im anberen au 
ähnlichen Stritten. üBofton roieä ben Söeg. 28ie ein üttann erhob 
fid) bort ba3 93olf gegen ben ®eneraI«Öouüerneur HnbroS. Ohne 
ihm Gelegenheit aur Serteibigung 3U geben, marf man ihn in§ 
©efängniS unb fdjicfte ihn balb barauf, Slbril 1689, nach Gnglanb 
aurüd. Srabftreet, ber früher oberfte Beamte ber Kolonie SWaffa- 
chufetts, mürbe an feiner ©teile aum ©ouberneur erroählt. 

9fidjt minber rafch boEteog fid) ber SRegierungSmecbJel in ftero 
2)orf. Ermuntert burd) bie blutlofe 9tebolution unb bie Erfolge 
in SBofton, unb aufs SReue gereiat burd) baä ©erüd)t, bafe fticholfon 
gebrof)t habe, bie ©tabt am folgenben ©onntag (ben 2. ^uni) an 
allen bier @dfen anauaünben, rotteten fid) bie erregten Bürger au- 
fammen, aogen bor ba£ gort unb ba§ SRathauS, mo ber ©ouber- 
neur mit 99abarb, 3*an Gortlanbt in Beratung mar unb berlang- 
ten unb erhielten bie ©chlüffel aum Sort. StufS §eftigfte bebroht, 
füllte fid) ©ouberneur ftidjolfon nicht mehr fidler unb berliefe in 
einem unberoachten Slugenblicf in Stacht unb SRebel bie <Btabt, 
3. $uni 1689. SBahrfcheinlid) flüchtete er fid) auf baS ©djiff, ba3 
ber frühere ©ouberneur £ongan feit mehreren SBochen im §afen 
Don Meto ?Jorf in ber 9?äf)e bc3 5ort^ für ihn bereit gehalten 
hatte. 93alb barauf tauchte er in 2onbon auf. 

©tabt unb ©taat 9?em 2)orf mar jefct ohne Regierung. Ohne 
$auj)t aber, ba£ fühlte ein jeber, fonnte baS junge (9emeinn>efen 
in biefen bermorrenen 3citen nicht gebeifjen. ©o trat bie 93ür- 
gerfd)aft (b. h. bie große SWehrjahl, benn bie ©rofjgrunbbefi&er 
mit ihren ©etreuen hielten fid) fern ober flüchteten nach SHbann) 
3U einer ^Beratung aufammen unb ermählte einen ©icfjerheit§au3- 
fd&ufe (©ommittee of ©afett)), bem fie bie einftroeilige fieitung ber 
5BerroaItung£- unb 9?egierung£gefd)äfte übertrug. 28er aber 
foüte an bie ©bifee treten? ©in 2J?ann nur Vermochte SSanbel au 
fdjaffen, ber mit ben Steftrebungen unb Sntereffen ber aufftreben- 
ben Kolonie aufs innigfte bermachfen mar unb bie heften ©igen- 
fchaften in fid) bereinigte: ©harafter, Qrntfchloffenheit, Xatfraft, 
ein ätfann, ber bie Sorberungen be§ 9fugenblidf§ berftanb, bie 
Siebe unb ba§ Vertrauen feiner SWitbürger in bottem 9J?afje befafe, 
ein SWann auch ber im (Gebrauch ber SBaffen, in ber ©rteilung 
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oon 93efel)Ien nidjt ungeübt fear, $nftinftto errannte baS 93otf 
in biefem fcfodmlogifdjen STugenblicf feinen «Retter. $ie 93eüöl- 
ferung beftanb, mie fdjon angegeben, aumeift aus #ouanbern, 
fobann SDeutfdjen, franaöfifdjen Hugenotten, <£nglänbern unb 3r- 
Iänbern: 2 ei 31er, ber $eutfd)e mürbe sunt gütjrer er« 
mä&tt. 

3lm 8. £uni ernannte ifm ber ©idierfjeitSauSfdjufe aum ßom« 
manbanten be$ SortS unb ber <Stabt, um mäfjrenb ber 2lbmefen- 
fieit eine£ föniglidjcn Vertreters bie ^ntereffen ifjrer attaieftäten 
beS $önig§ Söityelm unb ber Königin SWaria („on bef)alfe of tfjeir 
2J?ajeftie§") au mafjren. Unteraeidjnet ift biefeS Stofument öon 
3eb,n Scannern bc§ Sidjer^eitSau&fdjuffeS. $n einer föäteren 
Verfammlung, am 16. Sluguft, übertrug iljm biefelbe $örperfd)aft 
aud) ben Oberbefehl über bie Xnüppen be§ Staates aur orbnungä- 
mäßigen STuSübung ber obrigfeitlidjen Sefugniffe (mörtlidj: 
„for lf>e orberln man to birect all neceffaro matter toudjing tb,e 
ruling anb orbering of tr)e infjabitants of tr)c ^roüince") au» 
fammen mit einer ^ReiJje bon VermaltungSberfcflidjtungcn. So 
mar e£ nur ein (Sdjrttt meiter, menn man if)n balb barauf mit ber 
©efamtbermaltung ber ganaen Kolonie betraute. @§ mar bieS 
um fo notmenbiger, al§ ba unb bort im Staate 3uftänbe eintra- 
ten, bie baS fidfjere Eingreifen einer fräftigen $anb erfjeifdjten unb 
ba (Snglanb fid) nidjt beeilte, bie lange ermarteten Verfügungen 
au treffen ober einen ©ouüemeur mit ber Regierung au beauf» 
tragen. 

Saubernb nur naf)m Seiner an. @r mar fid) ber ©djmere 
ber Beit unb ber SBerantroortlidjfeit ber Aufgabe boQ bemufet, ba3 
gelit auS Dielen feiner Steuerungen fyerüor. UeberbieS mar er 
befeneiben unb mit ©lütfägütern reid) gefegnet. 9(euBcre @f)ren, 
©lana unb $runf galten ifim nid)t§. £odj fein ©emiffen mahnte 
ir)n au fjanbeln, bie ^flidjt rief, Gr burfte, er fonnte nidjt ab- 
lehnen. 

<Sr füllte, er folge einer inneren Stimme, fjanbele er bod) im 
Sntereffe nid)t feiner fclbft, fonbern feiner bebrürften Mitbürger, 
ber proteftautifdjen Religion unb be3 neuen £ömg*paare3. So 
betrad)tete er eS barum alö feine erfte unb f)öd)ftc $flid)t, nad)bcm 
ber fatfjolifdje ^afob geftürjt, bem neuen $errfd)er, bem Dom eng- 
Iifd>en Parlament alö redjtefräftig eingelegten proteftantifd)en. 
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SBiEhelm III. bon Oranien unb feiner gleichberechtigten ©emahlin, 
ber älteftcn £ocf)ter Safobs, ber eigentlichen ßronerbin, bie fcreue 
au fämören, bas gort au galten, es umautaufen, es aus einem 
gort $afob (Pontes) au einem gort göii^Im (SSittiam) au ma- 
chen, <Stabt unb $rot>in3 bis aur Slnfunft entmeber eines neuen 
©ouberneurs ober anberer SSerfügungen aus Gnglanb au ber* 
malten. 

9üs eine meitere Aufgabe erfonnte er bie ftotmenbigfeit ber 
Entfernung aller babiftifchen Beamten, bie noch bon $afob§ SRcflie- 
ung her im Hmte Verblieben. Wit bem Saue SafobS fallen aud) 
bie bon ihm burch bie Gtouberneure $ongan, Slnbros unb 9Wd)oI« 
fon eingefefcten 9(ngeftellten, bas mar ber ©runbfafe, nach bem er 
hanbelte. (Sr forberte baher alle folcfje, bie es bis jefct nicht getan 
auf, ihre (Stellungen fofort niebcraulegcn unb ben SRatoor ber 
©tobt SRcm ?)orf ober einen 9ticf>ter babon au berftänbigen. 3u 
biefem SBorgehcn mar Deisler befonbers burd) bie ©emalttätigfeiten 
bes #afenfoHeftors ^Iomman geamungen, ber im 93unbe mit 
einigen anberen offene gartet nahm für bie geftürate Regierung 
Safobs. 

(Bobann galt es ber Klette bon QWifcbräuchen, bie im ©erlauf 
ber £saljre in ber ^robina eingeriffen, ein @nbe 3U machen. 2)ie 
Sorredjte ber bribilegierten klaffe, ber ®rof$grunbbefifecr, ber 
9fad)fommen ber feubalen „^atroonc" maren ins Unerträgliche 
geftiegen. 93efümmerte fich bodj biefe klaffe niemals um bas SBohl 
unb bie (Ihre ber Kolonie, fonbern nur um ihren ®eminn unb 
ihre eigenen SBortheile. (5s galt bie Vorrechte biefer einaubämmen 
unb ben Stanb ber ,§anbmcrfer, föleinf au fleute, jenen Stanb, ben 
man fbntcr ben „dritten" nannte, au heben, ihm au einem men- 
fchenmürbigen 3>afein au berbelfcn unb ihm bie £üren au öffnen 
aur SWitmirfung an ber Regierung. Unter %afob unb ben frühe- 
ren Regierungen hatte bas 5Bolf nur fiaften au tragen aber feine 
Rechte, es mußte Steuern aahlen, burfte aber fein ©ort mit- 
reben, mie bie Steuern aufautreiben noch mie fie bermenbet wer- 
ben foHten. 

®a fefcte Deisler ein. Wachbem er am 11. $uni eine ©r- 
gebenheitsabreffe an bas neue ßerrfcfjeTbaar abgefanbt unb am 
22. 3uni eine öffentliche Smlbigungsfcier für fie in Wem 2)orf 
unb SUbann oeranftaltet, orbnete er fteumablen für bie erlebigten 
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©teilen be§ SöürgermeifterS unb beS ©tabtratS in beiben ©täbten 
an. 9?ad) öetSler bermirFte ber bisherige erfte 93eamte ber Btabt 
New ?)orF, t»on Gourtlanbt, fein 9lmt, meil er fidj meigerte an ber 
£u!bigungSfeier 3U (Jbren ber £I)ronbefteigung beS $önig§ unb 
ber Königin teit3unefjmcn. 9fn ©teile bon 9San GourtlanbtS mür- 
ben bon ben bürgern $eter SDe la Wöbe als SWanor ermäf)lt. Unter 
ben ermähnten ©tabträten (Obernien) finben mir aud) ben beut- 
fdjen tarnen SBeber; unter ben Staatsräten ßeiSlerS einen WadV 
fommen bon 23iF>eIm SöeeFman,' ©erwarb (©erarbuS) S?eeftnan; 
aöityelmS Satcr #einrid) (§enrb) 93eeFman ftammt beFanntlid) 
aus 93erge, $cutfd)Ianb. £n feiner ©igenfdjaft als Sommanbant 
beS gorts unb ber <Stabt beftätigt SeiSler bie neuermäfjlten Beam- 
ten unb ermahnt fte im ©inne ifjrer (Srmäbjung unb ber &norb- 
nungen beS ©idjerfjeitSauefdjuffes 3U Ganbeln. Sntereffant ift 
bieHetdjt nodj 3U bemerFen, bafj bteSbieerfteöffentltdje 
SB a f) I ftäbtiferjer Beamten mar, bie in ber ftem 9)orfer ©efd]id)te 
Der3eid)net ift. *9iS baf)er unb aud) fpäter toieber bis 3um Safjre 
1834 mürbe ber «ürgermeifter nidjt Dom SBoIFe ermäfjit, fonbern 
bom ©ouberneiir ernannt. 

Söidjtiger nodj in feinen folgen, umn>äl3enber im GfjaraFter, 
bauernber im ^öeftanb mar feine nädjfte Xat, bie Stnorbnung einer 
2öaf)l tum ©oIFsoertretern, bie er als SJoIFsberfammlung (2tf- 
fembln) 3ur 2J?itmirFung an ber ©efefcgebung, ber Steuererhe- 
bung, ber Ernennung t»on ©taatebeamten unb 3ur ^Regelung an- 
berer ftaatlidjer Serfügungen bon 3eit 311 3cit nad) 9?em g)orf 
berief. 2>?it biefem 3lFt erft mürbe bie ©runblage gefdjaffen 3U 
einem bemoFratifdjen ©enteinmefen. bisher madjte ber bom 
Sönig ober bem «$er3og bon 9orF ernannte ©ouberneur unter 
SWitberatung ber 9 Staatsräte bie ©efefce beS JL'anbeS, biSfjer 
erbob biefer bie ©teuern, mie unb mann eS itjrn beliebte. ÖeiSler 
berfdjaffte bem SBoIFsmillen fein SRedjt. £er ©afe, ber fmnbert 

• äSiüiam ©eefman, ber am 27. SWai 1647 in 3lctv SSmfterbam lan« 
bete, bradite einige beutfdje gamilien mit ftdj, bte er am öftlidjen Ufer 
beS #ubfon, 90 SWdlen oberhalb 9?ero Hmfterbam anficbelte. <£r «ob 
ber Slieberlaffung ben Kamen „«RftnebedT au C&ren beS beurfdjen SRbein« 
unb ber erften Silbe fetneö Siamenä „®ed=93eer. 5Bergl. bagegen 
Fronau, ber in feiner 6)cfd)id)te „£rei ^abrljunberte beutfdjcn CebenS" 
ip. ltrö Stliinebccf" t»on SH^cin unb 33ad) ableitet, als ob ber §ubfon bei 
JHfnnebed ba$ Söädjleiu 9lb,ein fei. 
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Söhre fpäter 3um ©cbjagmort unb ShnegSgefchrei mürbe: „Seine 
93efteuerung ohne Vertretung" ( s #o tajation mithout reprefenta« 
tton) erhielt unter SeiSlerä Vermaltung fd^on gorm unb ©eftalt. 
Näheres über bie Solgen unb SÖirfung biefeS SugeftänbniffeS 
fpäter in einem anberen Sufammenhang. 

2Benn er auch ba§ @ericb,tSmefen umgeftaltete, neue 9Hd)ter 
berief, ben feubalen Herren bie Öerichtshoheit, bie ©teuererhe« 
bung unb bie ©teuereintreibung, bie ^ofyeigemalt entriß, ihrer 
SBiafür^errfd^aft ba unb bort tjcilfame ©djranfen entgegenfefcie 
unb auf ber anberen (Seite immer unb überall befonnene SRücfjicht 
auf bie unteren Stoffen ber Veoölferung nahm, ihre Seiben mit- 
fühlte, il)re SÖefchmerben anhörte; menn er 3ugleidj all bie§ al§ ein 
feinen föniglichen 2J?aieftäten treu ergebener Liener tat, menn er 
©onberintereffen au§3umer3en, alle Steckte gefetjlidj 3" regeln Per- 
fud)te, tt)enn er für feine SWitbürger eine berfaffungSmäfeige 3Wit- 
toirfung an ben (BtaatSgefdjäften anftrebte, fo ftcht ÖeiSler in ber 
0efd)id)te ber Kolonie ba al£ ber erfte, ber bent SSolfe feinen 5ln« 
teil an ber CMctjgefmng nnb ben 9legiernng$gefd)äften geftd)ert 
unb baS Problem 3» löfen gefacht hat, eine ntonardjifche Weioalt, 
aU bereu 9et>ottmäd;tigter er ftd) füljltr, mit ber politifdjen Frei- 
heit be£ SSoIfcö 31t Oereinen. 

£a§ ©ort „al% beren Veoottmächrigter er fid) füllte", mufj 
betont roerben, lueil feine ©egner, bie Van GourtlanbtS, 93anarb§, 
^fiilipfeä bie 9?ed)tmäfjigfeit feiner 2tmt§hßnblungen in Öro9 e 
ftellten, ba er roofjl Dom SBolfc, ober mie fie fid) berödjtlid) au§3U- 
brüdfen beliebten, nom „SRabble" erroählt, nicht aber bom Sö'nig 
ernannt ober beftätigt fei. ©einer Hnfidjt nach unb ber feiner 
Sfreunbe, hatte er mirflid) bie Vollmacht erhalten, bie Regierung 
im 9?amen be§ $Tönig§ meiter3uführen, ben Oberbefehl über bie 
Gruppen ber $rot>in3 3U übernehmen unb einen 9fat üon neun 
SWitgliebern 31t ernennen. 2lm 10. $e3ember 1689 mürbe ihm 
nämlich ein föniglid)e§ #anbfd)reiben überbracht mit ber 9Tuf- 
fchrift: „2fn unfern 2eutnant»®ouüerneur ober in feiner Slbmefen- 
heit an benjenigen, ber 3ur3eit in ber ^3rot)in3 Wem ?)orf für bie 
STufrechthaltung be§ SriebenS unb ber Beobachtung ber Oefefee 
©orge trägt". 

SBer anberS fonnte bamit gemeint fein als ßeiSler? ftidjolfon 
mar entflohen, Seigier mar berienige, ber 3ur3eit für 
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bie ^Beobachtung ber ©efcfce Sorge trug. beftanb fo für it)n 
ntdt)t ber oeringfte 3*oeifel, bafe er, ber feit fedjS 9Wonaten ber am» 
rierenbe ©ouberneur be facto mar, eS nun aud) be jure fei. Unbe« 
fdjabet ber SBerunglimbfungcn nnb ©erbächrigungen feiner geinbe 
fuhr er barum fort, bie SRegierungSgefctjäfte in Ueberetnftimmung 
mit feinem Staatsrat nad) beftem SSiffen unb können au erlebigen. 
93om 10. Seaember 1689 an legte er fid) ben Xitel Öeutnant ©ou- 
berneur bei. 91m barauffolgenben Sonntag nahm er feinen Sifc 
in ber Sirdje im ©ouberneurSftubl ein. 

SiefeS feit Monaten mit Ungebulb ermartete föniglidje (schrei- 
ben — eS trägt baS Saturn: Sonbon, ben 30. $uli 1689 — hatte 
eine bobbelte SBirfung : Stärfung ber Sache bei feinen greunbeu, 
berfdjärfteS »Sühlen bei feinen Seinben. Sunächft gab e§ jeber 
feiner bisherigen SlmtSbanblungen ben Stempel föniglicher 33c- 
ftätigung. Sobann benahm e§ ben 21engftltd)en, bie bislang 23e» 
benfen hegten über bie ©efefcmäfjigfeit feiner Stellung, ben lefeten 
Sroeifel. 2Ran anerfannte ihn unb feine Beamten nun faft überaß 
im <&taate, bon ftem $crf bis hinauf 3um 9Wol)amftaI, bis Sa> 
nectabn. Sie bortigen Siebler hatten ja befonbereu ©runb mit 
SeiSler aufrieben au fein, ba er fie in ieber Söeifc fdjüfcte unb ihnen 
baS Stecht aurüefgab ihr eigenes (Betreibe au mahlen, ein Stecht baS 
ihnen bie früheren ©ouöerneure entzogen hatten. Sie Söeaiebun- 
gen 3U ben anberen Kolonien, bie fdjon bon bem Jage an, als er 
ben Oberbefehl über bie Xrubben Wem £JorfS übernahm, äufeerft 
freunblichcr Statur roaren, mürben momöglidj noch heralicher. 
Stofflich tun bte§ bie 3ahlreichen 93riefe bar, bie uns noch bon ben 
©ouberneuren unb StaatSfelretären bon Connecticut, SDfaffadm- 
fettS, SWarnlanb, Selattare, Sftrginien, 23ermubaS unb 93arbaboS* 
erhalten finb; trefflich auch Deislers SIntroorten barauf unb bie 
Mitteilungen, bie er aum SBerftänbniS ber Suftänbc unb Vorgänge 
in Wem §)orf ben anberen Staaten fdjriftlich übermittelte. Seibit 
feine ©egner fchienen fid) nunmehr mit ber £atfadje feiner 9In- 
erfennung abfinben au motten. 

(£Ije mir inbeS ben gaben ber Stählung meiter fbinnen, mufe 
noch auf einen Vorgang aurüelgegriffen roerben, ber fid) bier SBo- 
djen bor Eintreffen beS föniglidjen Schreibens in 911bant) abfbiclte 

* Socimtentanj $iftortj of fflttü $orf II pp. 3 bis 178, au btelc ©riefe 
um hier etnaeln aufgcaähli toerben au fÖnneti. 
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unb ber unS ©inblirfe gcftattet in ba£ treiben feiner geinbe unb 
in ihre Sluffafiung unb SDarfteflung ber S5crf)ältntffe. 25ortf)in 
Ratten fid) bie 93anarb§, bie San (Sourtlanbts u. f. m. geflüchtet, 
alä fieiSler bie 3ügel bcr Regierung in bie $anb nahm. £)ort 
Rotten fte eine ©egenregierung in ihrem (Sinne eingerichtet unb 
obgleidt) fte im ©runbe ihres §eraen§ Anhänger unb ©ertetbiger 
Don 2lnbro§ unb ßönig Safob II. waren, hatten fie, um ben ©djein 
au betoahren unb um 2ei£ler ben Söinb au§ ben ©egdn au nehmen, 
bem neuen £önig£paar bie £ulbigung nicht berfagt, aber ben ©e- 
banfen feftgehalten, bafo fie aU SWitgliebcr be3 bon SRictjolfon ein« 
gefegten 9tote§ in beffen 9(bmefenheit, ohne ba^u bcfonberS beauf» 
tragt toorben au fein, bie felbftberftänblichen Seiter ber ©efdn'dfe 
be§ ©taateS feien. 9ßad)bem fie bann, nicht ofmc ©efdncf, 8rc>ie* 
trad^t in bie ©emüter ber S3ürgcr nicht nur in 3llbann, fonbern 
auch in ben umliegenben neuenglänbifdjen ^roüin^en au fäen 
berfudjten, nadjbem Söabarb 8 in feiner @igenfdjaft al3 früherer 
SThli^enoberft, trofcbem er fid) biefeS SRangcS burch feine ftlucht 
begeben hatte, amei feiner ihm untergebenen §auptleuten, 
STbram 3)e Sßebfter unb Sohn 2)e 93ruon, aufforberte, Öeiäler ben 
©et)orfam au bermeigern, ba glaubte fieteler bie 3«it gefonnnen, 
bie ihm bom 5BoIfe übertragene Autorität auch im oberen Xeile 
be£ ©taateS aur ©eltung bringen, ben SBiberftanb in 9(lbann bre- 
chen unb bie ©egenregierung niebermerfen au muffen. Seiber 
naljm er bie 3lu§fül)rung be§ $fane§ nicht felbft in bie $anb, fon- 
bern übertrug fie bem ©taat§fefretär, feinem fpäteren ©chtoieger- 
fohn* %alob äRilbome, einem SWann tapferer mit ber 3ungc al§ 
mit bem ©chtoert. Unter offenbar boflfthnbiger Serfennung ber 
SKachtmittel ber 93atoarb§ unb San GourtIanbt§, erfchien er am 
9. ftobember 1689 mit einem lächerlich f leinen Häuflein ©olbaten 
bor WTbant). ®ie geinbe, bon feinem kommen in Kenntnis gefefct, 
empfingen ihn aufS Söefte borbereitet. $a fie einen Sufammen» 
fto&, tuenn möglich bermeiben tooHten, geftatteten fie Sttilborne 
einige SReben auf bem 9fathau3 unb öffentlichen ^Iäfcen 311 halten, 
erlaubten auch feinen Öeuten ben Eintritt in bie <£tabt. $oct) 
machten roeber feine SBerebfamreit über bie Wotmenbigfeit einer 
Sfeutoabt ber Beamten unb einer allgemeinen 9?euorbnung ber 

•» 3>. $. II. p. 22. 

• ©ocum. §iftortj II. pp. 64 bi« 74. unb ©ocum. #ift. II. p. 250. 
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S>tnge, noch feine ©olbaten ben gemünfehten ©inbruef. Unb feine 
t$orberung mit (Seroalt burdjaufefcen unb einen Angriff auf ba£ 
t$ort au roagen, baran tonnte er nicht benfen, angefidjtä be§ ihm 
an Sa^I roeit überlegenen SeinbeS, umfomeljr al§ auch bie gegen 
ihn aufgereiäten Snbianer ber Umgebung eine brohenbe Haltung 
annahmen. Sfufeerftanbe etroaS au§aurichten, »erliefe er Sllbam) 
am 15. Sßoüember. ®ie ©löfee, bie fid) ßeteler in biefem Unter» 
nehmen gegeben, fdjäbigte ihn ft)äter fehr. 

Söie fdjon 5U @nbe be3 oorigen Hbfdmitteä mitgeteilt, trat mit 
bem SBefanntroerbcn be» foniglichen Schreibend eine anfeheinenbe 
©inftettung ber geinbfelig feiten aroifdjen Sllbant) unb SRero f)ott 
ein. Huf ber Oberfläche b,errfdt)te für ben Hugenbltcf roenigftenS 
boHfommene 9tuhe. Slber unter bem ©dreier erfünftelten Srtadt)- 
gebenS arbeiteten feine Sfeinbe nach roie bor, unb, roie e§ ftdj fbäter 
herau§fteflte, jefct erft recht an feinem Untergang. 8^ci Monate 
lang roufjten fie irjre aufrüfjrerifdjen Sßläne au berbergen. SBar 
e£ um SeiSler au täufdjen, ihn in falfdtjc <Sicr)er^cit au roiegen? 
25a, «Witte Januar 1690, taucht 99abarb blöfclich roieber in ftero 
g)orf auf. @ine fernere ßranfheit feinet ©ohneS 7 — bie Samilie 
mar in 9?ero 9)orf tierblieben — gab er aU 93orroanb feines Bom- 
mens an. SWertroürbigermeife erfdjien (Stephan ©an dourtlanbt 
unb SöiUiam 9ficolI§ mit ihm auf bem $Ian. $er roahre Orunb 
i^rer ftücffefjr fottte balb flar roerben: 2lm 17. Januar mürbe 
2ei§ler bon au§roärt§ gebungenen Wegelagerern in meudtjelmör- 
berifcher 2Beife bei tyUem Sage auf offener Strafte überfallen! 
9cur ba8 eingreifen einiger rafdt) I)in3ugefommener ftreunbe ret- 
tete ihm ba§ fieben. Stabarb mürbe Daraufhin berhaftet, megen 
2Tnftiftung awn Stufruhr unb Verbreitung gemeiner fcügen bor 
©eridht geftefft unb aum £obe bcrurteilr. 8 

ßranfheit heudjelnb unb in feiger SSeife bie ©djulb auf anbere 
mälaenb, fanbte er einige SEage barauf, rafdj nacheinanber, 3tx>et 
Jöittfchriften an — man beachte ben Xitel — ben „<5hrenroerten 
^afob 2ci§Ier, ßieutnant ©oberneur ber Sßrobin3 9?ero £)orf", 
(to the $onorabIe Sacob ÖeiSlcr, ßieutenant ©obernor of the 
^robince of Stern $orf), in benen er mit Beteuerung feiner tiefften 
Ergebenheit unb ber SBerficherung unroanbelbarcr Jreue um 95er- 

'fcoeum. $tftort) II. p. 38. p. 232. 

» $>ocum. §tftort) II. p. 34. u. p. 232. 
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gebung für feine 93Iinbfjeit unb Xorbcit bittet. Uni) SeiSIer, bet 
gerabe, offene Gfjarafter, ber biefe gedeutelten äöorte als bom 
$eraen fommenb mäbnte, liefe @nabe bor 9teä)t ergeben unb man- 
belte bie XobeSf träfe in einfache SrreifjeitSentaietmng um, bie im 
übrigen redjt milbe gemefen fein mufe. £>enn eS U)irb beridjtet, 
bafe man ifm nur 3tt>ei £age lang in fjartem ©efangniS bei 93rot 
unb ©affer fdjmadjten liefe, ifnn aber bann gemattete feine 2JZaf)I« 
jeiten bon auSmärtS au beaiefjen. 2Sar biefer noble 9tft tnbeS 
ftaatSFlug? ÖciSler toirb mandjmal ber f leine SrommeH genannt. 
SBäre SrommeH mit einem 93anarb äfjnlidj berfafiren? 

SKit bera ©rjräbelSfüfjrcr hinter bem ©efängniSgitter, fonnte 
SeiSIer bon nun an feine ganae ben Staats- unb ftäbtiftfjen 
©efdjäften mibmen. SBeit entfernt felbftljerrlidj boraugeljen, toie 
ibm feine ©egner bortoarfen, far) er eine erfbriefeltdje Slätigfeit 
nur barin, bafe er baS 93oIf aur Sftitberroaltung fyeranaog. (£r 
mürbe fo ber e r ft e 2) e m o f r a t beS Staates ÜRero SDorf . Sin 
Staatsrat mar bereits crtt)ät)Lt. liefern aur Seite fd>uf er einen 
Sanbtag* (SIffemblo), ber aus Vertretern aller 93eairfe beS Staates 
beftanb. Stuf Anfang Slbril unb fpäter mieber auf September 
berief er biefe bom SBolfe ermäfylten Sfbgeorbneten behufs (5r» 
bebung bon Steuern unb SluSbebung bon Solbaten unb ©rlebi» 
gung anberer ftaatlidjen Slngelegenbeiten au längerer Beratung 
aufammen. ©r errietet mehrere @eridjtSf>öfe an Stelle ber alten, 
regelt bie 93erf)ältniffe in Ulfter Gountn unb befonbcrS in 211- 
bann, 10 beffen Ofort fidj obne ©lutbergiefeen ergibt, tritt mit ben 
Snbianern 11 ber ^ßrobina in freunbfdjaftlidje 99eaiel)ungen, orbnet 
berfdjiebene Keuma^Ien" an, ernennt Steuereinnehmer, trifft 93e- 
ftimmungen in betreff beS SoHIjaufeS, bereibigt Beamte, baut baS 
gort SBifliam um, 18 befdmeibet bie Sonbcrredjte ber grofeen 

» 2)oc. §ift. II p. 158 u. 181. 201. 
10 $oc. $ifi. u - P- 127. 
» £oc. $ift. II. 136. 138. 
" S5oc. $ift. II. p. 159. 

^ Unter bem Saturn: 26. Sunt 1689 fdjrcibt Kotten ©olb, ber mit 
3ame8 ftttdj im Auftrag ber „©eneral Slffemblt) - bon Connecticut, bie 
9?eh> Dörfer ©erljältniffe beaugenfdjeinigte, bafe baS gort unter 5Ridjol* 
fon berfoüen, boS aufgelagerte ^Sulber toertloS unb bie ßanonen un* 
brauchbar feien, $oe. #iftortj II, 10 u. 11. fieiSler naljm einen grünb* 
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©runbbefifeer, ibre ©eridjtSgeinalt unb ©djafcungSgeredjtfame: 
fur^ fein nimmer müber ©eift greift ein, ftärfenb unb orbnenb, in 
alle roidjtigen 9lfte bc£ <5taat£lebenS. Unb immer ift ibm bie 
föid)tfd)nur feinet §anbeln3 9tetf|t unb 9öor)Ifar>rt bc3 ©emein- 
roefen3. 

Slber nidjt nur befdjränfte er fidj auf bie inneren Angelegen« 
Reiten ber Kolonie 9?ero ?)orf, feine Xätigfcit griff über bie ©ren- 
3en be§ Staate^ fjinau^. Sßie gefürchtet, batte Subroig XIV. auf 
SInftiften ^afoH n. bem neuen ®önig ©ilbelm III. oon Gnglanb 
ben Krieg erflärt. 2113 er barauf feine gierigen #änbe aud) nadj 
ben englifdjen Kolonien in 5Jmerifa auSftrccfte unb bem ©rafen 
Srontenac, bem energifdjen OberbefebBbaber ber fran3Öfifdjen 
Struppen in (£anaba, ben Söefebl erteilte, unber^üglid) gegen SRett) 
(Jngranb unb 9?ero jj)orf bo^ugeben, 1 * ba erfannte Öeislcr, bafe 
bie allen Kofonien brobenbe gemeinfdjaftlid)e ©efabr ein gemein« 
fd)aftlid)e§ S"fantmengeben forbere. So Iub er bie folonialen 
Regierungen su gemeinfamer Beratung in feine §auptftabt ein. 
2)ie ©oubcmcure nahmen an, unb in ber erftcn Sftairoodjc be3 
^abreö 1090 traten ir)re Vertreter — SSirginien unb ÜDfaruIanb 
liefeen fidj entfdjulbigen — 3um erftcn Kongreß ber Kolo- 
nien in 9?cro ?)orf 3ufammen. (?in benfhmrbigc£ (?reigni3! 

3>ie Sage mar ernft. Srontenac batte bereits an brei roeit 
au§einanbcr liegenben (Stellen be§ englifdjen ©ebieteS Ginfätte 
gemadjt, ein £orf in SWaine, ctne§ in 9?ero $ampfbire geplünbert, 
©djenectabt) 15 in Wem ?)orf in 9Ifd)e gelegt unb bie meiften 93e- 



Itdjen Umbau bor unb febte burdj bic Slnlagc bon 93arterietoerfen. bcrcn 
glanfcn fidj bem £mbfon unb bem Gatt JRiber aiihmnbten, bie fteite in 
beften ©crtcibtgungSauftanb. ^te ftanonen. fed)3 an ber 3a&I. fonnten 
fo bon ben Ijoljen Grbroällen aus beibe ftlüffe beftreidjen. — 5?on ber 
ftorm ber 93cfeftigung8rocrfc Incf} ba3 Soll bie Staftton: „CctSlcrS §alb* 
monb." 3lod) beute füört fic ben Kamen Batterie Hattert)." 3m 
europätfeben SSolfSmunbc rourbe bie gefte ein „ÄaftcH," ber SJJlab barum 
ber w #aftell*©arien.*' im SWunbe ber Cinnwnberer ber w SMfel*®arten" 
genannt. Tocum. §iftort) II p. 137. 

«♦Sfä&ercS über Ifubroig XIV. ^Jläne u. ftrontenac'3 Auftrag fiefc 
Francis ^arfman; Sount ^rontenac p. 187 u. f. ro. 

« Hartman: ftronrenac p. 212 bis 234 u. Socum. £tftort) II, pp. 41 
bi« 44 u. toieber 87, 102. 103, 118, 137. 
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toofmer erfd&lagen. 2Bie fonnlc bem Vorbringen SrontcnacS (Sin» 
Ijalt geboten, rote bie SWadjt ^ranfretcb,^ in Hmerifa gebrochen 
toerben? 2tte ^IänFIerüerteibtgnngen entlang ben ©renafieblungen 
fonnten gegenüber Eingriffen toofjlgeübter ©olbaten au feinem 
Erfolg führen. 28ie, roenn man ben ©djauplafe be3 SampfeS in 
ba£ £ager be£ geinbes »erlegte? 

SrontenacS ©tüfcpunfte n>aren bor allem bie 3toei befestigten 
fanabifd)en ©tobte Duebec unb SWontreal. 28te, wenn man Oer- 
fuchte, fid) biefer 31t bemächtigen? Q'm fühner, ein oerluegener 
$lan! $ie Entfernungen tuaren loeit, bie SBcge fd)Icd)t. 3)od> 
faum war ber ©ebanfe angeregt, fcqritt man 311 33efct)lüffen. 2)ie 
puritanifdjen ^»eiligen Wert) Gnglanbs fahen in bem $lan @otte3 
Singer unb erachteten es als eine ©ünbe, an bem ©rfolge au 
atoeifeln. Montreal foHte 3U £anb auf bem Söege über SUbant), 
bem ©ec Gljamplain entlang, Cuebcc mit einer flotte um 9?oüa 
©cotia herum ben Sauft Saturence hinauf, erreicht roerben. SRadj« 
bem bie 2lbgeorbneten in einem Vertrag bie Sohl ber üon ben ein* 
aelnen Kolonien 31t ftclTenbcn Gruppen beftimmt Ratten 10 — 9?eto 
f)orf 400. ^Imnouth fiO, SftaffachufettS 100, Connecticut 135, (£aft 
Steto Herfen 50, bie ^roquoi^nbianer 1820 — nachbem man 
Seiäler ba§ JRedjt eingeräumt ben Oberbefehlshaber 3U £anb, unb 
Sftaffacfjufetts ben Rottenführer 3U ernennen, fdtjrttt man 3iir 2lu§« 
führung. Deisler glaubte in feinem ©dnoiegerfohn ^>afob 9JftI- 
Borne ben rechten Sflann gefunben au hoben. 2lber Connecticut 
nnberfprad). Um beS lieben $rieben§ toillcn gab 2eiöler nad). 
©0 betraute man £obn SBinthrop bon Connecticut mit ber Cjpe- 
bition 3U Sanbe, SöiHiam WPP$ aus" 2ttaffachufett§ mit ber au 
SSaffer. 

93eibe Unternehmungen berltefen unglücflidj. $ßhipp§ mit 
einem ©efchtoaber oon 32 ©duffen unb 2200 3J?ann, barunter brei 
Kanonenbooten mit 36 ©efdjüfoen, fed)3 ©teinfdjleubermafchinen 
($itteraroc§) unb 270 ütfann au§ 9?ero 2)orf, erreichten tfoaz 
Quebec, mürbe aber fdjon beim erften Singriff auf§ entfdjiebenfto 
aurücfgefdbjagen. SBintfjrop Fehrte auf halbem SBege toieber um. 
TOPPS, ein Dilettant im £rieg§hanbn>erf, überfdjäfcte feine Säfrig» 

16 £oeum. ^iftort) II. p. 142 bis 146 unb toieber II. p. 109: granci« 
$ar!mann: Count grontenac pp. 206 u. 237. 
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fett. 2Bintf)rob, ein jtoeibeutiger ßbarafter," fianb, nrie e§ f ictp 
fbäter berauäftettte, mit ßeiSIerä geinben im 99rieftt)eä)fel unb 
unternahm biefen 3ug al§ ein ©äjeinmanöber, um ÖeiSler 3u 
tauften. SWaffadmfettä unb $It)moutf) hielten ifjre £rubben au- 
rüd unter bem SBorgeben, 18 bafe fie biefelbcn an ifjren öftlidjcn 
QJrenaen unb in SWaine unb Sßem #ambffnre gegen bie fie bort be- 
brofienben 3fran3ofen benötigten. ÜRangel an Lebensmitteln, Un- 
einigfeit im eigenen Sager, ßranfbeit, ©türm unb SSetter taten 
baS übrige. 

25er 3"föniinenbrud) 19 biefer beiben Unternehmungen nrirfte 
nieberfdjmetternb. 2tuf ßeiSIer, ben Urheber be8 ßongrcffeä, fdjob 
man bie ©djulb. Unb bod) mar ber $Ian ber genialfte ber gan3en 
Äolontalaeit. ©ieb^ig $aljre fbäter, als ein anberer, @eneral 
SameS EBolfe, Ouebec genommen, fiel mit Ouebec audj &anaba. 
„23ie anberS fäet ber 9Kenfdj, unb nrie anberS Iäfet ba$ ©djitffal 
if)n ernten." 

5n biefer Seit bon toiberüdjen Se^Ifd^Iägen berieten bie unS 
überlieferten 2)ofumente nur bon einer glürflidjen 2tftion. Unb 
biefe ooHaog fid) unter fieiSlerS berfbnlidjer ßeitung. 3Ba§ man 
früfjer bermutete, gefdjaf). Sßidjt nur berfudjte ßubnrig XIV. bie 
englifdjen Kolonien bon Horben ber au überfallen, er fanbte aud» 
©cbjffe in ben $afen bon Meto 2)orf. 31I§ 6 berfelben in ber un- 
teren 93ai crfdjienen, fing er fie ein, liefe fie feefriegäredjtndj toeg- 
nebmen unb als Seebeute öffentlict) berfteigern. 

2>ie greube über biefen ©rfolg bermoajte inbeS ben Unmut 
über baS SWifclingen ber fanabifdjen Unternehmungen nidjt 3U ber- 
fdjeudjen. 23eibe berfdjlangen ungeheure ©elbfummen. 2>ie Äo- 
Ioniftcn borten burd) neue ©teuerauflagen bafür aufaufommen. 
SBie berftanben feine Seinbe — ben 93abarb§, 3?on GourtlanbS, 

" $oeum. ^ifiortt II. p. 170 u. 3ranct8 ^arfman: <£ount grontenac 
pp. 236 bis 261. 

»• £oeum. $iftort) II. p. 146 u. 153. 

"^arfman: ftrontenac pp. 262 bi* 285. Wpp$ berltcfe ben §afen 
bon Softon am 8. «uguft unb tarn am 15. Oft. bor Cucbcc an. 3m 
16. Oft. erfter «nariff. 9lm 22. Cft. 500 er fiefc iuxüd; Sfafunft in 
Nerton mit einem Seil feiner glotte <£nbe Kobembcr 1690. ©ergleicbe 
^alfrctj: Het» Chtglanb IV, 51 u. f. to. 
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^flilipfeS hotte fidj nach geraumer Seit auch Stöbert fitoingfion, 20 
ber 93efnjer t>on Siüingfton 97?anor, angefchloffen — bie (Sachlage 
auSaunüfcen. £Iuf3 neue richteten fie ir)re vergifteten Pfeile gegen 
ihn. SieSmal mit anfehetnenbem ©runb, bieSmal nicht ohne Er- 
folg. Senn tuer sar)It ßriegsfteuern gern, namentlich menn bie 
ßoften bem Slufroanb bon Gräften nicht entfprechen. Siefe «Jehl- 
jcfjläge bilben ben bebenflichen SBenbepunft im fieben SeiSlerS. 

3n SSabrbeit galten bie Singriffe freilief) nicht bem Anreger 
be§ $Iane£, nicht bem (Souüerneur ßeisler, fie galten bem 3)fanne 
ßeiSler, ber fie, mie fte glaubten, in ihren angeftammten Siedeten 
fc^äbtgte. Sttit ßeislcr bermodtjten bie SSon ©ourtlanbtS, 23anarb§, 
Siüingfton§ nichts ausrichten, dr mar fein (Strohmann in 
ihren §änben, feine $ubpe. ©r mufete befeitigt merben. 2CHe3 
mu&te in #infidt)t auf biefen $Ian eingeteilt merben. ©or nirf)t3 
freuten fte jurüdf. Sie ebelften Söemeggrünbe mürben üerbächtigt, 
bie batriotifchen Unternehmungen, bie er mit ©ort für ßönig unb 
93oIf gemagt, au 2lnflagejmnften gegen ihn umgefdjmiebet. 

Sie (Gelegenheit mar günftig. SaS ©chidfal fchien ihrem 
teuflifdjen Vorhaben entgegenfommen au motten. Hm 30. Januar 
1691 erfdjien im §afen bon 9iem ?)orf SRicharb ^ngoIbSbn 11 mit 
ber Sßadjridjt, baß Äönig SBilhelm III. einen neuen ©ouberneur 
in ber $erfon be£ ©berften ©loughter ernannt fyabe, bafj biefer 
fiel) auf bem SBege nach Kern 2)orf befinbe, er aber unterbeffen 
al§ fein ©teübertreter bie Sügel ber Regierung in bie #anb au 
nehmen beauftragt fei. 2öie gelegen fam SetelerS ©egnern biefe 
ftunbe. Sofort fuchten fte Sngolbsbn an ©orb feines ©djiffeS auf 
unb unterließen nichts, 2ei3ler in ben fdjnröraeften färben au 
aeichnen. Sie Kolonie ftehe am Äanbe beö Hbgrunbeä, eine fofor- 
tige Uebernahmc be£ gortä unb ber Sermaltung nur fönne bie 
^ßrobina b °r völligem Untergang retten. 

2ei$Ier fam Sngolbsbn" freunblid) entgegen, ftettte ihm fein 
eigenes §auä aur Verfügung unb mie$ feinen Offiaieren unb 

«ofitbtngfton toac e8, ber SBtntfjrop gegen fieiSlcr aufreiate, u. ber 
in Cfonneeticut u. aWaffadjufettS nicöts ungcfrfiet)en liefe, um SctSler au 
berleumben, 2oc. §ift. II. p. 100, 103, 105, 114, 121, 127, 170. 

« Soc. §iftortt p. 181—186 p. 232 ($icr fctrb SngolbSbtt'8 ttnhmfi 
als am 31. Januar 1691 angegeben). 

" Socum. $iftort) II. p. 181, 182, 183. 184, 185 186. 193. 
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SWannfdjaften Quartiere in ber ©tabt an. SngoIbSbb aber, fd)on 
unter bem ©influfj ber @egner, bie nunmehr olle 9Jhnen fpreng- 
ten unb alle fünfte ifjrer STrglift in Eemegung festen, verlangte 
baS gort 31t fetner SBofjmmg, obgleich fein einfadbeS OffoierS- 
potent feinerlei Slnbeutung bon folgern SRedjte enthielt. ßeiSler 
erroiberte auf §ngoIb8bd'S Stnfinnen, bafe er bereit fei, baS gort au 
übergeben, fo&alb er ben SSunfd) be3 ®önig8 fdjriftlid) erfahre. 
SngolbSbb fonnte eine 93oümad)t niäjt bormeifen. 2Sa§ tonnte 
olfo ÖeiSler ati treuer Liener feines föniglidjen §errn anberS 
tun al§ ibm bie Uebergabe bertueigern? 2BaS bürgte bafür, baß 
SngoIbSbn nidjt ein berfappter ©pion $arob§ fei? 

$n bem, roa§ nun folgte, gel)en bie Söeridjte ber Stugenaeugen 
roeit auSeinanber. Sngolbsbn foff ©emalt gebraust Ijaben unb 
3um ©turnt auf bie Seite borgefd&ritten fein, ©djüffe fielen. @in 
Sßeger fott getötet roorben fein. 

3)a§ genügte. Ob mabr ober nid)t roabr, ba§ mar eine §anb- 
babe für bie 3feinbe. Olme Autorität bon irgenb einer (Seite 3" 
baben, orgonifierten fid) mehrere unter ibnen al§ „©einer Üftaieftät 
©toatärat" (Zfyeit 2tfajeftte§' Council). SeiSler bermeigerte, baS 
mar ba£ Urteil bes ©taateratS, einem föniglidjen Offiaier ben 
©eborfam — ba§ ftcmpelten fie als $odjberrat. ©in SReger rourbe 
erfdjoffen — Seisler mar ein üttörber. 23 

©lougbter 2 * ber mit SMmadjt berfebene neue ©ouberneur 
atoei Zaqe boranf, am 19. Wlär$ 1691 anFam, mar CeiSlerS ©djicN 
fal fdjon faft entfäjieben. beburfte nur nod) ber Formalität 
eines Äriminalberfabrcnö unb ber Unterfcbrift beS ©ouberneurS. 
©Iougbter, ben übereinftimmenben 3cugniffen feiner 3«tgenoffen 
nad), ein Iieberlidjer, Ijerabgcfommener 2Renfd), ben ©inflüffen be§ 
©elbeS unb beS SBeinS 3ugänglid}, mar ein roilligeS SBerfaeug in 
tfjren #önbcn. 9BaS bereits befdjloffen, gefdjab. SeiSIer mit fei- 
nem ©djroiegerfobn 3ftilborne unb einigen feiner State mürben 
berbaftet unb bor ein 3U biefem 3mecf 3ufammengefefcte3 aufeer- 
orbentlicbeS @eri<f)t gefteßt. 2öer maren bie Sfnfläger? S)ie SBan 
(SourtlanbtS, 3?at)arb3, ^bilipfeS, fiibingftonS. SSer bie Stidjter? 

« <Docum. ^iftort) II. p. 232. 

2« <Docum. §iftort) II. p. 202, 203; 211, 217. 232. 
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©iefelben unb t^re besagten Sreunbe, borunter %o\epf) Subleö," 
ber 2Tnfjänger Don 51nbro§, ber mit btefem beim 2tu8brudj ber 
Stebolution in ©ofton inä ©efängnte geworfen »orben toar. Unb 
ber Urteitefprud)? Stobeöftrafe megen $orf)berrat£ unb 2Rorb8. 

s» lieber ben „Cberricbier 55ubte^ w fällt Sßalfrcö, SReto ©nglanb III» 
685 u. 586 baS folgenbe Urteil: Among the oppressors, he it was 
whom the people found it hardest to forgive. If Andros . . . and 
others were tyrants and extortioners, at all events they were 
strangers; they had not been preying on their own kinsmen. 
But this man was a son of a brave old emigrant Governor; he had 

been bred by the Faculty of Harvard College Confided in, en- 

riched, caressed from youth to middle life by his native colony 
beyond any other man of his time, he had been pampered into a 
power, which, as soon as the opportunity was presented, he used 
for the grievous humiliation and distress of his generous friends. 
That he had not brought them (die Massachusetts Colonie) to 
utter ruin seemed to have been owing to no want of resolute pur- 
pose on his part to advance himself as the congenial instrument of 
a despot S)iefe (Ebarafterffiaae gibt ^alfrcb, ntd^t fjinftcbtlicb CeiSlerS u. ber 
Bern 0orfer Gkfcfjebniffe, fonbem im «nfdjlufe an ShiblebS Umtriebe in 
Steto fcnglanb. Gin birefteS %euQn\3 über $ublet) im gfaH Seisrer gibt 
Sjncreafe SWatljcr (ber SBater bon Horton SKarfier). ©cfanntltdj mar 
JJncreafe 3J?atb>r, ber ^räfibent Dom §arbarb College, roäfjrenb ber 
»glorreichen JHeboturton" aufeerorbenttidjer ©efonbter ber fltto (Snglanb 
(Staaten am englifcfjen #ofe. ÄI8 fotdfter ertoarb er fid» bic ftreunbfdjaft 
berborragenber Staatsmänner u. ©lieber beS englifdjcn Parlaments, 
befonberS auch beS (Strafen Don Söellomont. beS fbäteren ®ouberneurS 
bon 3lehJ ?)orf. Einige ^ar)re nad) ber ftinridjrung fct>reibi er an 3>ubleb, 
(fie^c ©ocumentarto $iftort) II, b. 250): "I am afraid that the guilt 
of innocent blood is still crying in the ears of the Lord 
against you. I mean the blood of Leisler and Milborne. My 
Lord Bellemont said to me, that he was one of the committee of 
Parliament who examined the matter (siehe weiter unten): and 
that those men were not only murdered, but barbarously mur- 
dered. However the murdered men have been cleared by the 
King, Lords, and Commons. It is out of my province to be a 
judge in things of this nature. Nevertheless, considering what the 
proper judges, who have had an impartial hearing of the case, have 
said, and what the gentlemen who drew up a bill for taking off 
the attainder from those poor men, have written to me about it, 
I thtnk you ought, for your family's sake, as well as for your 
own, to lay that matter to heart, and consider whether you ought 
not to pray as Psalms 51, 16. Beim Nachschlagen des Psalmes 
finde ich die Worte: "Deliver me from bloodguiltness, o God!" 
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konnte man bon einem fo aufammengefcfeten Tribunal eiwa§ 
anberS ertuorten? Unb ©lougfjter berichtet nadj @rnglanb, bafj ber 
©eridjtSljof au§ „(Sentlemen" beftanb, bie unbarteiifd) unterfudjten 
unb berfönlid) in feiner SSeife in bie SSirren ber legten £fa$re ber- 
widelt gewefen waren. 

Sßidjt alfo begrünbeten fic ifjren SRidjterfbrucf) auf bie 9?etf}t- 
mäfeigfeit ober Unredjtmä&igfeit feiner aweijäfjrigen Regierung, 
nidjt matten fie biefe 511m ©egenftanb ber 2TnfIage, fonbem fic 
dogen ein3ig unb allein nur bie wenigen Sage feit !3ngoIb&bt)§ 
SInfunft in baä Söereidj ifjrer Unterfudjung. 3>af$ SeiSler unb 
SJiifborne eS ablehnten, fidj bor foldjer ßbrigfeit au berteibigen 
unb fidj barauf befdjränften, bie ©iltigfeit be§ auS feinen @ra- 
feinben beftefjenben SRidjterfoßegiumS au beftreiten, jeigt fie in 
ifjrer flogen ©röfce. 

ÜRodj aögerte ©lougfjter 20 ba§ Urteil 3U unteraeiö^nen. <5r 
wollte erft bie 93eftätigung be§ ÄönigS einholen, ©in 2tuffcfjieben 
ober bebexdete für bie 93anarb8, bie ßibingftonS ein möglidjeB 
2>urdjfreu3en beä planes. $a§ mufete unter ollen Umftänben 
bereitelt »erben. Sie fiotten Urfadje mit ber Sottftredung be$ 
Urteil« 3U eilen, aumal ba§ 93oIf anfing unruhig au »erben. SBie 
wenn in biefem fritifrfjen 2Tugenblio! ein Süfjrer fjerbortröte, ber 
bie erregten SBolfSmaffen 3"m bewaffneten SSiberftanb gegen 
©Ioughjer unb feinen fogenannten (Staatsrat aufrei3te! @ie 
fannten ba§ Söebenflidje ifjrer Sage. $n wenigen ©tunben wäre 
öeiSler ein freier 2Rann geWefen. Sie (Stunbe brängte; rafdj 
mufete fjier gefjanbelt werben. Sie mufcten aud) wie ©Iougfjter 
beiaufommen. <3ie fannten feine ©ier nadj ©elb, feine @tt)Wädje 
für ftarfe ©etränfe. 2tm 15. 2Rai beranftalteten fie ifrni 3U <£I)ren 
ein ©aftmafjl — nad) anbern war c8 ein $ott)3eit3feft, 3U bem er 
gelaben. Ofrei flofe ber SBein, ©Iougljter fott ifjm fräftig 3uge- 
fbrodjen fjaben. %m gcfteStaumel bann, als ber 2Bein feine SBir- 
fung getan, beftimmten fie iFjn, ba§ Xobeäurteil gegen ßeiMer unb 
SPfilborne 3U unte^eidjnen. 27 

S3or 5£age§grauen no$ liefeen fie auf ßeiSlerS eigenem ©runb 

™ ©ocum. #iftort) II. p. 216. 217. 

27 3hjet SWonate barauf, am 25. ^uli 1691 naljm Slougljter ein 
J>löfclidje8 (Silbe. $>a8 ©oITSurteil fafj barin bie Strafe für bcn an 2et8Iet 
begangenen Siifrtamorb. Soeum. £ift. II. II. 219 u. 233 u. 234. 
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unb ÜBoben an bcr @de ber heutigen Sranffurt ©trage, nidjt mett 
bon ber ©teile, mo mir bie „granffurter" (Sidjen in ben Giro $all 
Sßarf berbflanaten, 3»oei ©algen erridjten. grüh am Sftorgen 
bann, bem 16./26. SWai 1691, einem häfelidjen, nafefalten ©amS« 
tag, nod) cf)e ©loughter 311 fidj gefommen, mürben beibe aur 9Hdjt- 
ftatte geführt. 

2Bie bcr entfdjeibenbe 2(ugenblirf {jerannafjte, hjelt ficisler bon 
bem ©djaffot au3 nod) eine Hnfbradje 38 an Sreunb unb Öeinb, in 
ber er bie gegen if>n borgebradjten 93efdmlbigungen mit eblem 
Stnftanb 3urütfroie£ unb erflärte: 3"m SRuhm (©Iorn) ber brote« 
ftantifdjen Religion, be§ Königs unb ber Königin, unb aur ©tär» 
fung (ftrengthening) ber 'sßrobina gegen feinblidje Angriffe, — 
bie §aubtgebanfen feien bjer in wenigen ©äfcen 3ufammenge3ogen 
— fabe id> ben mir öon ber 9flef)rljeit be$ Solfes gemorbenen Auf- 
trag übernommen, ba fein onberer gemißt mar, e£ 3u tun. 3BohJ 
würben, of>ne ba& idj eS mufete unb oft gegen meinen auäbrücf- 
lidjen SBillen, Segler begangen, mofür id) ©ort nub bie Sßerfonen 
gegen bie gefünbigt mürbe, um 93er3eif)ung bitte. %n biefem 
legten 2fugcnblidf fjcge id) nur einen SBunfdj, bafe mit meinem 
SDafjingefien audb aller #afc unb alle <£iferfudf)t begraben merbe 
unb eine Hoffnung, bafe Sroictrad^t nie mieber ihr §aubt in Stern 
Dorf ergeben unb nur ber ©eift ber ©inigfeit alle fommenben 
©efd)Iedf)ter befeelen möge, ftadjbem er bann ben ©egen ©otteS 
auf alle l)erabgeflef)t, nadjbem er nod) feine grau unb ßinber bem 
23of)lmoHen be§ ©emeinmefenS empfohlen, enbigte er mit biefen 
©orten: „Unfer $err unb SOTeifter litt fo biel in biefer SBelt, 
marum foH nidjt aud) idj ein biSdjen leiben." 3luf bie geinbe bin- 
meifenb, bat er: „Sater, bergib ifjnen, benn fie miffen nidjt, ma§ 
fie tun." Unb bann fid) ummenbenb gegen feinen ©dhmiegcrfohn, 
fagte er: „^dj merbe nun bafjin geljen, aber marum mufet aud) 
bu ftcrben? 2)u marft bodj nur ein Liener unferer grofeen ©adje." 
%U bann ber genfer ihm ba§ £udj über ben ®obf gelegt, fdjlofe 
er mit ruhiger ©timme: „$d) bin bereit, idj bin bereit." SDurd) 
©trang unb ©djmert bom Öeben 3um Zobe gebraut, mürbe er 
gelängt 3uerft unb bann gefobft. 

@o enbete eine eble ©eele, ein SWärtnrer für bie ©adje be8 

M Documentary History II p. 213, 214 and 215; The dying 
speech of Leisler. 
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SBoIfcS, ein SBorFämbfer für bie unoeräufjerlidjen ÜJ?enfd)enred)te, 
ein gläubiger Ghrift. äterftümmelt unb uerfdjarrt haben fic feinen 
Dörfer bort unter bem Statten beS heutigen 9?em Dörfer 9tat- 
baufe§. (Sein ©eift lebt weiter. 2)er Same, ben er gefät unb mit 
feinem 93Iute gebüngt, ging auf. £rei 9)?enfd)enalter fpäter führte 
ber arocite ftolonialfongrefj bie ©onne ber Freiheit herauf. 

©in ©dhlufjmort nodj: 95icr Sahre fpäter, 1695, 2 * friefe ba£ eng- 
Itftt^e Parlament unb bie Regierung, bie auf 23itten Don Öei3ler§ 
ftol3em ©ohne ^afob Deisler jr. unb feinem fpäteren Sdjmieger- 
fofjn Abraham ©oimerneur eine Unterfudnmg über feine SBermal- 
tung unb bie Vorgänge in SRem $)oxt angeorbnet Iiarte, ba§ Urteil 
um, red)tfertigte ihn in jeber SBeife, toerfügte bie Verausgabe beS 
befd)Iagnaf)mten Vermögens an feine @rben unb bie SurücTerftai- 
tung ber ©elbfummen, bie Deisler mäbrenb fetner SBermaltung bem 
<5taat, als ebbe in ber $affe mar, au§ feinen Pribarmitteln t>or- 
acfdjoffen. Der Stcgierungsbefunb befagt überbieS au§brücflid>, 
bafc baS fömglidje ^reiben öom 30. $uli 1690 (fiebe oben) aI8 
Seftätigung Deislers in feinem ihm t>om 93oIfe übertragenen 2tmi 
auf3ufaffen geroefen fei, ba& er barum burdhauS im ftedjt mar, 
menn er bie Uebergabe beS SortS an $ngolb&bn bermeigerte, ba 
biefer fetnerlei Autorität 3U einer folgen 2lufforberung hatte, unb 
bafe cS im ©egenteil feine Pflicht mar, ba§ gort für ihre 3Waje- 
ftäteu bis 3ur Änfunft be* redjtmäfeig ernannten ©ouberneurS 
©rougljter 31t halten. ©Iougnter fam am 19. 2tfär3 im #afen 
bon Slctü gjorf an; am 20. 2tfär3 in ber grübe übergab ihm 
Seiner ba§ ftort. 

©iner ber HnterfuduingSbeamien bc§ Parlaments mar ber 
(£arl of 93effomont*° (fiehe oben ben ©rief bon ^ncreafe 2Ratber 
an Shtblen). 9113 er im ^sabre 1698 311m ©ouberneur ber Probina 
Wem 2)orf ernannt mnrbc, mar eine feiner erften ?lmt§hanblungen 
bem barbarifd) gemorbeten ßeiSler unb feiner ihn überlebenben 
Oromilic, fo biel in feiner 9Wad)t lag, ©ercdjtigfeit miberfahreu 3U 
Iaffen. (£r orbnetc fofort bie 2Iu£grabung ber ©ebeine Sei§Ier§ 
an. 3" mittcrnädjtlidjer ©tunbe, unter grofeer Beteiligung be£ 
SBoIfeS, beftattete man ihn bann in gemeihter @rbe in ber refor- 
mierten ftirdjc in „©arben ©treet", bem heutigen (Sgdjange Place. 

2 »2>ocum. §iftort) II. pp. 249 u. 250. 
20 £oeum. tfiftort) II. p. 250. 
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©r felbft gab ihm an ber ©jrifee einer Xxuppe ©olbaten bo§ 
ßrhrengeleite. 

2feblt fo bem erfdjütternben 2)roma nid)t ber üerföbnenbe 3"8 
ber enblid) fiegenben Wlafyt ber ©ered)tigfeit, fo ntufe e§ befrem- 
benb erfdjeincn, bafe ba§ Söilb beS Cannes in fo unglaublicher 
SBeraerrung auf un§ gefommen. 

Unb bod) barf man ben ©runb audj bafür nidjt meitab fudjen. 
SBar e§ ein Unglütf für ben Öebenben, baß er eine übermädjtige 
Partei fidj aum geinbe gemadjt fjatte, fo mar e§ „ein Unglücf für 
ben £oten, ba& ifm biefer geinb überlebte unb feine ©efd&itfjte 
fdjrieb." SDie fieisierfdjen ©ebanfen, bie SeiSlerifdje SCuffaffung 
bon einer bemofratifdjen Regierung Ratten au tiefe SBuraeln ge- 
tragen, aU baß fte mit bem SBegräumen beä @d)öbfer§ unb 
^Bannerträgers bätten au§ ber SBelt gefdjafft merben rönnen. 
SBie einft 3ur 3eit ber §ohenftaufen bie ^arieifampfe ber Bürger 
unter ben tarnen „@f)ibeHinen unb SBelfen" aum StuSbrutf famen, 
fo ftanben in 9?em ?)orf bie SeiSlerianer auf ein fjalbeS 5abr- 
bunbert f)inau§ ben STntileiäleriaucrn gegenüber. 

2>rum galt e3 meiter au fäntbfen unb ben ©eift SeiSlerS nad) 
unb nad} abautoten. 60 erfdjicn ba3 häfeliä)e $ambf)let: „A 
modest and impartial narrative of the great oppressions 
that the inhabitants of New York lye under by the extra- 
vagant proceedings of Jacob Leisler and his accomplices." 
Unb bann roieber in 1698: "A letter from a gentleman of 
the City of New York to another, concerning the troubles 
which hapened in that province in the time of the late 
happy Revolution." 93eibe SWadjrocrfc madjten eS fid? 3ur Stuf- 
gabe bie £riebfeber feinet §anbeln§ au berbrefjen unb ßeiSler 
al£ einen ebrgeiaigen, unroiffcnben unb ungebilbcten dauern bar- 
aufteilen. 

©djlimmer aber, meil öon biel anf) alten berer SBirfung, mar bie 
erfte in englifdjer © b r a dj e geftftriebene ©efcfjidjte 
Sfem tyotU. £cr 93crfoffer biefcS 93ud)c§, ein iungcr 9Red)t§- 
befliffener, ein §au§freunb ber STriftofratenfibbe, <5mith, mar ber 
@obn eine§ antileiSlerifdjen 9ticf)ter£ unb ©djmiegerfofjn cineS 
Sibingfton! 81 

81 The Cadwallader Golden letters (1759) an seinen Sohn: 
"Smith has not been informed of some things, of other things he 
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2öa§ SBunber, wenn bie ©efchicf)te Sei£ler§ ju einer 3tnflage« 
fdtjrift gegen ihn unb 311 einer Seligfprechung feiner geinbe würbe. 

STnmalt ber feubalen Statte hanbelte eä fid) bei Smith nicht 
barum, fiei§Ier3 33ermaltung borurteilsfret bar3ufteflen, fonbern 
um ben 93ewei§ au erbringen, bafe feine ariftofratifchen Klienten 
burdjauS gefefclicb borgingen, wenn fie feine Verurteilung unb 
Einrichtung forberten, ba fietSler, ein fanatifcher Äatholifenhaffer 
unb ungebilbeter Slbenteurer, fich ohne SBefugniS 3um SBerbränger 
(usurper) ber rechtmäßigen Staatsgemalt unb 3um allmächtigen 
SJiftator aufgeworfen f)abe. Unter fedfer 2*usnüfcung aller an- 
fdtjeinenb gegen Deisler fprethenben unb mit gewiffenlofer 2tu§- 
laffung aller für ihn aeugenben §anblungen, fteEt biefer advoca- 
tus diaboli bie @efdnd)te gerabcau auf ben Stopf! 

Um feinem aWadjwerf ben Schein ber ©ahrfdjeinlichfeit su 
»erleiden, ftettt er fich. als einen ehrlichen Sucher nach SSahrheit 
hin unb erflärt gleich in feiner Vorrebe 3U ber ©efdjichte ber ^ro- 
ÖU13 ftew g)orf, in ber „ßeisler§ ftebeflion" jum Slbbrud fam, 
bafe, foWeit er gefunben { , bie bisherige ©efdndjte ber amerifani- 
fdjen Kolonien mit 9lu§nahme weniger $oFumente bon 3Raffaä)u- 
fettS unb Virginia, nichts anberä als eine „3ufammcntragung bon 
Sälfdjungen unb fchlimmer als gar nichts fei. ®afe bies ganj 
befonbers in ber ^robins 9ieiu £)orf 3utreffe, werbe aus feiner 
(Stählung unwiberlegltch herborgehen. — <£r meint hier in erfter 
ßinie bie §ottänber, beren Sprache er übrigens gar nicht berftanb; 
Wie fdjon angeführt, ift feine Schrift bie erfte in englifdjer Sprache 
erfdjienene ©efchichte ber $robin3 SRew g)orf. Veseichnenb für 
Smith! ©r, ber Grsgefchichtsberbreher, um 3eitgenoffen unb 
Sßad&welt 3U täufdjen, um bie wahren Veweggrünbe ber Sibing» 
ftonS, VanarbS, San GortlanbS 3U berbergen, befdmlbigt alle 
anberen amerifanifchen (Mdnchtsfchreiber ber gälfchung. 

Unb biefes SBerf Smith* behauptete bas Selb auf öeneratio 
nen hinauf, ging bon einem ©efdjichtsbuch fritifloS aufs anbere 
über unb fpuft heute noch in ben meiften Schulgefcbjchtsbüchern. 
Sa e§ fanb noch neulich feinen SBeg bis in bie Spalten einer hie- 
figen beutfehen Seitung! 

@rft bie 9Jeu3eit hat allmählich einer gerechteren Beurteilung 

has been misinformed and I wish I could not add that some things 
he has willfully misrepresented. 
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ÖeiSlerS Sßlafc gemadjt. ©rft burd) bcn Sammlerfleijj O'Catta- 
gljan'3 um bte SWitte be§ lefcten ^aljrljunberts unb bic 1868 ber- 
öffentlidjten Sammlungen ber SRem Dörfer f)iftorifd)en ©efell- 
fdjaft trat ein Umfdjumng 3U ©unften ßei§ler$ ein. 5Der Heraus- 
geber ber ,,3>ocumentart) §iftort) be3 Staates SRem 2)orf, M CCEaH- 
ag&an, bem eS gelang me&r aU 250 Ouartfeiten Origtnalafte 
über bie Seislerifdje bertualtung aufammenaufinben, mar e§ 
befonberS, ber ben ef)rlid)en tarnen unb ben guten 9tuf ßeiöIerS 
toieber&erfteHte. 

S)anf if>m, banf ben anbern Sammlungen, banf audj ber 
Arbeiten oon G^arleS $offman unb Sriebrid) Stopp ergreifen 
freute alle lütffcnf^aftltct) geftfjulten ©efdndjtsfdjreiber ßeiSler« 
gartet. Unb menn fidj audj mandje nod) nidjt au einem aus boHen 
$eraen fommenben Sobgefang auf ben erften öom Solfe 
ertoäfjlten ©obernor, ber Kern g)orf bie erfte 93olf8- 
regterung gegeben, aufaufd)tt)ingen vermögen, fo füllen fie bo$, 
bafj ßeiSlerä «Regierung einen SRarfftein bilbete in ber ©efd)id)te 
nidjt nur ber ^rooina Kern ?)orf, fonbern aller Kolonien, einen 
SRarfftein, ber bie Sßeriobe be$ geubaliämuS nad) rücfmärtS ab- 
fdjlofc unb bormärtS bie SKorgenröte einer neuen 3eit ^auf- 
führte. 

ütin SWonument, fein Straßenname gemannt bie SRem Dörfer 
93eüölferung an ifjren einftigen Ijödjften (Staatsbeamten. „SDie 
bereinigten beutfdjeu ©efellfdfaften ber Stabt 9?en> Dor!" entlebig- 
ten ftd) bafjer einer (£l>renbflid)t, menn fie ifjm am 23. Slbril 1911 
iljre Slnerfennung 3oIIten unb stuei junge Crid&en, bie ber 33ürger- 
meifter unb Stabtrat bon Sfranffart am SWain, bem ©eburtSort 
fiei$ler§, ifjnen, ber (Btabt 9?ett> ?)orf unb bem SBolf ber bereinig- 
ten (Staaten in fo finniger SSeife &um @cfd)enf gemacht, als 
ßei8ler-(£id)en in bie amerifanifdje Grbe naf)e ber Stelle 
im (Sitt) #all $arf bflanaten, roo bie fdjimbflidje Saene ber §in- 
ridjtung ßeiSlerS unb 2J?ilborne£ ftattfanb. $)ie (£idjen fdjeinen 
fefte SBuraeln gefaßt au E)aben. SWÖgen fie madrfen unb gebeüjen 
unb unfere <£nfel nod) in ben fpäteften 3af)rf)unberten baran erin- 
nern, baß einer ber ifjren bie ©efdjicfe ber Kolonie SRem $orf in 
einer ber fritifdjften ^ßerioben if)re3 2?eftef)en§ geleitet, bafe aU 
unfjeilfdjmangere ©emitter ba§ junge ©emeintoefen au gefäljrben 
breiten, SeiSler einer ©idje glcicf), ben Stürmen entgegentrofcte, 
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unb roenn er auch föliefelich unterlag, bodj ben ©runb legte au 
bcm freiheitlichen 99au, ber ba§ alte @uro|>a mit (Staunen unb 
Semunberung erfüllt. SSobJ ber 9lachfommenfchaft, bie baS 33er« 
bienft ber 2tt)nen au teerten meife. 

SSenn ich niit biefen Söorten meine SetSlerrebe befdtjlofe 
unb meinem SJebauern S(u§brucf öerliefj» bafe bte bamalä 
fein ©enfmal an ben roacferen ßetöler erinnere, fo trifft bie§ 
heute, nach 2| Sohren, fchon nicht mehr 31t. Unfere Seier nrirfte 
in bereiter SBeife anregenb. ®a§ 93efanntmerben unferer 
Gerung erinnerte bie SBürger Don SRem 9fodt)eQc an ihre Pflicht. 
3mei Otouen gebührt ber SRuhm bie ©ache aufgenommen ju 
haben: §rau SWontgomero ©chunler, ein ftadtf omme ßei§Ier§ in 
ber 8. ©eneration unb Sräulein Catherine 3. (Slinton Garüifle. 
(Schon nach furaer 3cit gelang e§ ihnen, ihre Sftitbürger für bie 
Errichtung eines ßeiSler«3Ronument3 au begeiftern. %n bem 
JBilbhauer ©olon SBorglum fanben fie einen vortrefflichen 
ßünftler. (Schnell ging er an bie Arbeit, unb fchon am 25. Sunt 
1913 tonnte baä ©enfmal enthüllt »erben. Stöbert Qibingfton" 
©chuöler, ein «Sohn öon grau SWongomerto ©chunler unb $ro» 
feffor ber ©efdfnchte an ber Columbia Uniberfität, hielt babei bie 
Seftrebe. ©ort in fteto fflochellc, am Song 3§lanb ©unb, fteht 
e§ nun in majeftätifcher ®röfee ba: bie malertfche Haltung, ber 

32 %ls bemerfenäroerte Satfache fei in biefem 3ufamment)ang noch 
bacauf hingenriefen, bafe ^rofeffor SRobert fiibingfton ©djutjler ein birel* 
ter Stocblommc öon fieisler (in ber 9. ©eneration) unb Stöbert ßibing* 
fton, bcm erften »efifccr bei Sibingfton SRaaor ift, bcmfclbcn Eibingfton, 
ber mit SBatoarb baS £obe«urteil SciSlerl herbeiführte, ©er 9tacbfomme 
beiber mar batjer in leiner beneibenSftcrten Sage, als ihm bie Aufgabe 
zufiel, bei ber Enthüllung be3 ttetSlerbenlmalS bie geftrebe au tjalten. 
Unumtounbcn branbmarft er barin bic Slriftofratcnfibpe — obne inbcS 
ben Kamen feines flf)ncn Stöbert üibingfton au nennen — , bie bor nichts 
aurüeffchrafen. roenn fie ifirc SWadjt bcbroljt fahen. Sine Stelle feiner 
bebeutfamen Siebe fei roörtltcb angeführt: "Of course Leisler was 
assailed and vilified by his enemies. This is the fate of populär 
leaders. That he could have been falsely accused of tyrannical 
corruption and evil life was to be expected . . . But it has shocked 
me to find that the historians, whose special duty it is to be un- 
biased and fair-minded, writing centuries after the event. have 
based the>r aecounts of Leisler on the partisan testimony of his 
bitterest personal enemies." (Siehe oben „SBiUiam Smith" unb anbere.) 
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tro^ige, lebhafte Sölicf, bte fräftige, fnorrige ©cftalt, ba§ ift ber 
Süf)rer be§ SBolfeö, ba3 ift ÖeiSler, rote er leibte unb lebte. 

Unb nodj ein anbereS 2)enfmal ift ifim feit ber ^flaryung 
unferer (Siefen geroorben. SBiHiam O. SöateS, angeregt burd) 
unfere freier (fietje feine SBcmerfung auf (Bette 237), fa() in ÖeiS» 
ler einen begeifternben ©egenftanb für eine fjiftorifäjc Xragöbie. 
9tud) biefeä 3öerf — e3 enthalt 248 ©eiten — ift lefcten <3om. 
mer ber OeffentHdjFeit übergeben roorben. ßeisler ift trefflidj 
toiebergegeben, oud) bie meiften ber Sfcebendjaraftere finb Ijiftorifd) 
äiemlidj richtig. 9?ur ^o^anno ßiöingfton ift eine ©rfinbung be§ 
SDidjterS. $er 1. 2tft foielt in »oroltng ©reen am 21. 2Rai 1689; 
ber 2. an einem §erbftmorgen 1689; ber 3. im gort am 19. SRära 
1691, bem £ag ber Sfnfunft ©lougfjter'S; ber 4. in 93aöarb'3 §au£ 
unb in ßeiälerS §eim am 9Worgen feiner #inridjtung. <£tn 
©pilog in bem ©arten 93an (SorilanbS im #erbft 1695 bef abliefet 
baS $rama. 93ate§ ift ein »armer SBerteibiger ÖeiSlerS; baS 
S)rama ift toürbig an einem beutfdjen £ag aufgeführt $u roerben. 

SiMtoarajiltfe: 

Documentary History of New York von E. B. O'Call- 
aghan, (unter der Leitung des Staatssekretärs Christopher 
Morgan) 4 Quart-Bände ; besonders der 2. Band, Seite 1 bis 
250. Hauptquelle. 

History of New Netherland von O'Callaghan. 

Colonial History von Brodhead, besonders der 3. Band. 

History of New York von Brodhead. 

New York Hist. Society 's Collections: The Leisler 
Papers von 1. Band der "Fund Publications." 

C. F. Hoffman in Sparks Am. Biographie XIII, 1844. 

G. W. Schuyler's Colonial New York I. 

Friedrich Kapp: "Geschichte der Deutschen im Staate 
New York." 

Winsor, Justin: Narrative and Critical History of 
America. Band IV, Kapitel 7 von George Stewart jr. und 
Band V, Kapitel 2, von Justin Winsor und Kapitel 3 von 
Berthold Fernow, Seite 189 bis 259. 
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John Fiske: The Dutch and the Quaker Colonies in 
America, 1. und 2. Band. 

Francis Parkman: Count Frontenac and New France 
under Louis XIV. 

Journal of Major General Winthrop in New York Col. 
Documents IV, 193. 

New York Colonial Documents III. 

The Duke's Laws 1674. 

"The Original Colonial Laws" 1684-1775. 

Wm. C. Morey: The Government of New York, 1902. 

Wilson: Memorial History of the City of New York, 
1. Band. 

Roosevelt: New York. 

Griffis: The Story of New Netherland. 

Peleg W. Chandler, Criminal Trials in America I, 
255 usw. 

Wm. Smith: History of New York bis 1732. 
McKinley: Transition from Dutch to English Rule in 
N. Y. 

Palfrey: History of New England 3. u. 4. Band, Boston 
1864. 
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Äeue Sofnmentc jur ®ffdjirf>te bcr SKoffenanStoanbernng im 

3a*re 1709. 

#erauSgegeben bon ^uliuS ©oebel. 

SSie bie Vriefe beutfdjer StuSroanberer au§ bem Safcre 1709, 
bie idj im Ickten SBanbc beS %abvfmäß beröffentlidjte, fo berbanfe 
idj aud) bic nadjftefienben toidjtigen ©djriftftüde bcr gütigen Ver- 
mittlung bon $errn 5Dr. SBagner, bem berbienten Sireftor be£ 
ßöniglidjen ©taatSardjibS in SBieSbaben. STucf) biefe S^rift- 
ftüde ftammen aus alten naffauifdjen ßanben: bem gürftentum 
9?affau-3Beilburg, ber Sßiebcrgraffd^Qft Äafcenelnbogen unb ber 
©emeinfdjaft SRaffau. Unb toie fie bie gro&e Verbreitung beS 
2Tu§roanberungSfieber§ nodj roeiter bejeugen, fo ersähen fie im 
SSefentlidjen bie gleite ©efdjidjte roie jene Vriefe. Söieber ^ören 
mir bon ber 2lrmut unb ftot ber ©ebrütften, benen bie Shmbe 
bon ber rounberbaren „Snfel" überm SWeere roie eine SfrettungS- 
botfdjaft fommt, unb roieber feljen roir, roie bie Regierungen ber 
fleinen Sürftentümer burd) Verbote unb Sfnbro&ung ftrenger 
©trafen ben SBegaug if)rer ßeibeigenen au ber^inbern fudjen. 

Von gana befonberem gefdjidjttiaiem SBerte ift ba§ erfte ©djrift- 
ftütf, baS SßrotofoII über baS Verhör, bem in SBeilburg eine 2ln» 
aaf>I ber SfaStoanberer unterroorfen rourben. StuS ben Slntroorten 
ber fcr)Iicr)ten ßeute ger)t aunädjft bie roidjtige £atfadje aroeifefloS 
berbor, bafe ber erfte 9Infto& $ut SWaffenauSroanberung auf ba§ 
treiben englifdjer Agenten aurüdfaufü^ren ift. @3 ftebt nun feft, 
bafe ber englifdje ©efanbte in ^ranffurt am Tlain Seuie auS bcr* 
fdnebenen Ortfdjaften bei ficr) gefeljen unb fie beraten fjat, bafe er 
ibnen ferner ein ©djreiben mitgegeben unb ba§ Vud) über Caro- 
lina, roabrfdjeinlidj ÄodjertbalS „SJuSfürjrlid^ unb Umftänbliäjer 
Veridjt bon ber berühmten fianbfdjaft Carolina", ba§ in ftranf- 
furt erfd&ienen roar, unter fie ausgeteilt fyat Unb toa§ btefer 
Vertreter ©nglanbS in Öranffurt getan Ijat, ba§ faben englifdje 
Oefanbte unb Sfgenten in ber SPfala unb anberSroo ofjne S^cifcl 
ebenfalls gemalt. 
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SBir erinnern un3, bafe ba§ englifdje Parlament, burd) bie 
Oppofttion gegen bie ÜRaffenaumanberung ber fogenannten „$fäl* 
3er" gebrängt, am 15. Januar 1710 ein UnterfudjungSFomittee 
ernannte, ba§ ben 3^ccf fjatte feft^ufteHen: upon what invitation 
or encouragement the Palatines came over, and what moneys 
were expended in bringing them over and by whom. 1 ®er 
99erid)t, ben biefeä ßomite am 14. SIpril 1711 borlcgte, erroäfjnt 
bie 2arfad)e, bafe SBüdjer unb (©Triften (papers) in ber Sßfala 
verbreitet mürben, um bie Öcutc 3ur Hustnanberung 31t beroegen, 
allein er üermetbet e§ anaugeben, mer bie Verbreitung ber Sdjrif- 
ten beforgte. 9Tud) ber SranFfurter ©efanbte, ein 2ttr. fcaoenant, 
erfdjeint in bem Rendite. <B mirb Don ifrni gefagt, bafe er ben 
^fälacr SluSmanberern „$äffe, ©clbunterftüfcung unb (hupfen- 
hingen" oermeigert fjabe aus 8urd)t ben fturfürften uon ber $fal3 
bamit 3U beleibigen, bafe er fid) aber an feine Regierung gemanbt 
b,abe um 311 erfahren, roa§ ber SBille ber Königin in biefer STnge- 
tegenf)eit fei unb nrie er fieb, au behalten fjabe. Sarauf fei ib,m 
burd) ben «taatäfeFretär 93obIe ber ' 33ef$eib gemorben, bafe, fo 
angenehm c§ ber Königin aud) fei, menn fid) bie armen Öeute in 
iljren SBefifeungcn nieberlaffen moHten, fie bod) in Feiner SSeife 
irjre 3uftimmung geben Fönne, bafe $err $)abenant in öffentlicher 
Söeife (in any public way) burd) Oelb ober ^öffe bie Untertanen 
beS fturfürften ermuntere, ir)r Sanb olme beffen 8uftimmung 3» 
berlaffen. 

#err $abenant berftanb ben fdjlauen SBinF unb beforgte nun, 
nrie bie 91u»fagen ber StuStoanbcrer bemeifen, Ijeimlid) unb tn- 
bireFt, roaS er öffentlich nicejt tun burftc. %m .§inblidf auf ba§ 
furdjtbare ©ajicFfal, bas Staufenbe ber armen Scute, bie auf biefe 
SBeife aur 5tu§manberung berlorft mürben, fpäter traf, erfdjeint 
bie ®oppel3ÜngigFeit unb XreulofigFeit ber englifdjen Diplomatie 
in um fo grellerem Sid)te. 

9Tu§ unferem ^ßrotoFott geljt übrigens aud) Ijerbor, bafe neben 
ben englifdjen Agenten nodj anbere ^erfonen bie 9tu§manbernng§- 
Iuft fdjürten. (so fjören mir bon amei au3 9ImeriFa 3urütfgeFef)r' 
tne, bon benen ber eine, au$ bem $armftäbtifd)en ftammenb, über 
30 $af)re in s JknnfoIöanicn ober Carolina gemofjnt haben foH unb 

1 Ecclesiastical Rccords of the State of New York, Vol. III, 
p. 1724. 
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herausge3ogen fei, um mehr ßeute 3U holen. Ob mir e§ t)iex mit 
fogenannten SReulänbern ober Seelenöerfäufem 3U tun Ijaben 
ober nicht, läfet fid) natürlid) nicht fefrfteflen. 

Schließlich gibt bas> 93erf)ör bie intereffanteften ©inblicfe nicht 
nur in bie mirtfehaftliche £age ber 9lrmen, fonbern auch in bie 
2(rt unb Söcife tuie bie Slu^manberungöluft um fid) greift, ja in bie 
Seeleimerfaffung be* tief erregten VolfcS überhaupt. 

3u ben übrigen Schriftftütfen ift menig ju bemerfen ; fie 3eigen 
uns, meldte ÜDiittel bie üerfebiebenen f leinen Regierungen ergriffen, 
um ber ÜDfaffcuausmanberung (finbalt au tun. 3u biefen Mitteln 
gebort auch ber Vrief aus ßetjben ( % J£o. Vfll), ber burd) bie 
©dulberung ber Sage, in ber fid) bie armen, in SRotterbam ®e- 
firanbeten befanben, abfdjrecfenb auf bie £al)eimgebliebenen mir- 
fen miß. Öeiber fehlt bem Briefe bie Unterfchrift, fo bafe fid) nid)t 
beftimmt feftftellen läfet, mie meit unb burd) tuen er öon (Snglanb 
her infpiriert tuorben mar. £emt bafe bie* ber Saß mar, ergibt 
fid) fdjon barauä, bafe ber englifdje öefanbte Xat)taÜe barin aU 
barmber3iger £ugenbbelb erfdjeint, mährenb bie beuifeben 5lu3- 
manberer als leichtgläubige Marren bingeftellt merben, bie fid) oon 
falfd)en ®erüa)ten gärten oerletten Iaffcn. Xa mir jefct au$ bem 
oben befprochenen Verhör miffen, Don mem biefe „falftfjen ®e- 
rüd)te "in 3>eutfd>Ianb oerbreitet mürben, fo fann man nur über 
bie faltblütige Verlogenheit ftaunen, mit ber man bie Verantmor- 
tung für ba£ 3d)icffal ber Firmen bon fid) abfd)ütteln moflte. 

L 

2Tbfa)rift. 

2Tn afle Veambte, Unteramt, Oberamt, Dehrenberg, (Gleiberg, 
töüttenberg, £ird)beim, Reichelsheim. 
Unseren 

9llfe bem eufeerlicben Verlauf unb tbcilS mürtflichem befinben nach 
fich einige Unterthanen bes ÖanbeS 3ufammcn thun unb mit bem 
nichtigen Vornehmen, nach ber ^snful Pcnsilvania fich au begeben, 
ba§ ihrige 3um Verfauff aufbieten fotten; ©o mirb Such 
Gahmens unb auf gnäbigften befehl be§ §od)gebobroen UnfeerS 
gnäbigften graffen unb Äterrn $od)gräflid)en Excellenz hiermit 
alles C5rnftes> befohlen, nicht nur borauff 311 fehen, bafe 3U folcfjem 
©nbe feine leuthe in bem Such anvertrauten STmbt fich alfo 
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toeiterS aufamen rottiren, baS irrige berfaufen unb babon ge^en 
börffen, fonbern ein foIdjeS burdj angelegtes #ochberbönte3 Verbot 
im ßauff unb SSerfouff eu&erften fleifeeS au behinbern, bafe mit 
folcherleg Sorfcbub, baS obnbegrünbete dessein nicht beforbert 
werbe. äBornach 3hr ©uch olfo au achten. Unb SBir . . . 

SBeilburg, ben 24. STOab 1709. 
^fragen worüber bie in angelegter (Subblic unierfdjriebene Unter* 
tbanen berfdjiebener SDorfffcfjafften unb Slemter, nach ber in ber 
unterfdjrifft befinblidhen Crbnung, nach einanber au bernebmen 
unb beren barauff aufefaßenbe Hufefagen, fo fie an eibeS ©tabt 
Stipulata manu et praevia avisatione tfjun füllen, in ein accu- 

rateä brotocoß au bringen. 

1. SSie er Reifte, unb wie alt er feb? item Wa3 religion? 

2. Ob er im lanb ober wo fonft gebürtig? 

3. 2Bie lang er SBerhebratbet feb unb wie biel ßinber er f)abe? 

4. 38ie er au erft auff bie in bem an gnäbigfte ^errfd^afft 
geftern übergebenen ÜHemorial enthaltene gebandfen ge- 
fommen? unb wer ben erften anlafe bar3u gegeben. 

5. €b nicht jemanb ihn bar^u berebet? unb teer fold&eS geiban. 

6. wa§ i^m bann eigentlich bon ber fo genanten neuen ^nfel 
wifeent? 

7. 3Ber ihm foIdjeS gefaget unb mit Wa8 umbftänben? 

8. 2Bo unb au welcher Seit ba&elbe gefchehen? 

9. 2Ber ba§ 2RcmoriaI gemachet unb auff weffen gebeife ober 
Seranftalten? 

10. SBoher er bie SWittel au ber borhabenben SReife au nehmen 
gebenfe? 

9Tctum ben 23. SKab 1709. 

ftachbem einige Untcrthanen beb ^ßuftriffimi §ocbgräfIicber 
G?ceHena ein 9KemoriaI übergeben umb ihnen au erlauben fidj 
aufecr 2anb§ unb nach ber neuen $nful begeben unb ba§ ihrige 
berfaufen au börffen: 2tlä haben §öchftgcbachte $bto Sjcellena 
gnäbigft befohlen, foldfje nach unb nach über benliegcnbe grag» 
ftücf au bernehmen, welchem nach ban, einer nach bem anbern 
borgcla&cn unb unter gegebener #anbtreu an Gnbtsftatt ange» 
lobte, bie SBahrheit beffen, wafe er befraget mürbe au§3ufagcn, 
unb bebonirte alfo auf angeregte ^nterrogatoria folgenber mafeeu 
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1. 35er im ÜKemorial gefefcte erfte 

2lb 1) mum: (£f>riftian ©dmeiber, 25 %cfiv f Öutherifdjer 
religion. 

2) $a, im Sanb. 

3) 9hm 2 Sabr, habe nodj fein Sinb. 

4) 2Kan habe bin unb mieber im Sanb baöon gerebt, unb 
fegen bie SHterfirajer; fo felbften au Sranffurth 
benm (Sngelifchem 2tbgefanbtcn befe- 
halben geroefeen, audj bem Vorgeben 
n a et) f ch r e i b e n Don folgern m i t b r a d) t. 

5) SBifee niemanb, fonbren habe fid) felbft refofoiret, mann 
ftd) leutb aufamen träten babin au aiehen, er auch e3 
tbun molte. 

6) SBeiter nichts bann e§ ein roüfteS Sanb amar fene, jebodj 
burch bie 93auung unb arbeit gittb gemachet roerben 
fönte. 

7) 5 n bem © u dj , fo ber (Sngellänbifche ab- 
gefanbte auStbetlte, beren eines ber 3ini- 
mermann öon (5f$er§bauffen geboblct unb bie 9?obn- 
ftätter haben folten, ba foHc e3 flehen, iebodj habe er 
e3 noch nicht gelefen. 

Gefragt, melier ihm bann bieffeS auS bem Shtcb 
gefaget? 

Respon: gebauter Bimmcrmann. 

8) SBifee e§ nicht eigentlich mehr, fene Dor bem Senertag 
geroefen. 

9) $er ^iefeige 2J?äbger 3d)ulmeiftcr, unb fein fobn habe 
e§ abgefebrieben, er tmfje aber nicht, roer e§ beftelt. 

10) (St müfte au erft feben, ma§ gnäbigfte §crrfcbafft auf 
ba§ memoriale refolüirte, üon ben mitteilt gebächte (£r 
bie reifte au tbun bifc nadjer ß o n b e n, ba ihnen afleS 
reftituiret merben mürbe. 

Sefragt, toer ihnen bann foldjeS gefaget, 
Stefp. 2>ie leutb fo borcrroa'bnte Sucher hätten. 

2. 2tb 1) WI(iW>) 3lbam Hertmann, 31 3at)r unb Öuthe- 

rif(h. 

2) Sa, im ßanb. 

3) 8 Sahr unb höbe ein #inb, fo ein 3Wäbgen. 
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4) Qt babe gcftcrn §errn §oIfo gcfütjrct unb fene beb bie 
Gombagnie, ba fie babon gefprodben, ban babe er fidj 
refolbiret, mann cö fo fe^e, aud) mit3U3iebcn, jebodj 
mann 3U $romer§baufen erlaubet mürbe, ein3uräu- 
men mos cor biefem gelb gemefen, aud) bem SBüb ge- 
fteuret mürbe, verlangte er nidjt lueg. 

5) Kein, ©ort babe ibm bie gebanfen eingegeben, meilen 
bie Ieutfje fo babon gerebet. 

6) fetje ibm angerechnet morben, bafc man in einem Safjr 
fo biel aietjen unb Srnbten fönte, umb 2 £ahr baoon 
3u leben, mann man arbeiten molte. 

7) Sie £eutb bon Slltenfirdjen unb ber Simmermann, fo 
bie gücfter hätten. 

8) ©eftern. 

9) ®er Stfäbger ©djulmeifter alf)ier unb gärten e§ bie 
SHtenfirdjer beftelt. 

10) £r mifee nod) feine SWittel ba3u, man ihm ntd)t erlaubet 
mürbe, feine fad&en 3U berfauffen. 

3. 9tb 1) mum £ob. 5tbam gehb, etliche unb 30 $ahr "nb 

ßutfjcrifa). 

2) Sa. 

3) $a, unb babe einen (sot)n. 

4) (?r babe gar mebnig güter, barouff er fich nicht entehren 
fönte, mafj er babe fönte er bor bem SSilb nicht behal- 
ten, mann aber biefem etroaö gefteuret, unb erlaubet 
mürbe, mebr ein3iiraumen, bafc er fein 93rob sieben 
fönte, berlangte er nicht binmeg ; bon benen 2t[tcnfird)cr 
babe er bie erfte nad)rid)t batjon erbalten. 

5) Kein, baS tbeure 53rob braute ihn ba3it. 

6) 6r müfte meiter nichts alfe bafe man auch alba arbeiten 
unb fetjn »rob reichlicher baben fönte. 

7) bon ben Ieutben, fo mit babin molten. 

8) bieffe ©odje. . 

9) SSi&e e§ nicht. 

10) aWüfte febn mie er mit gotte* fciilff fortfäme. 

4. 21b 1) £ob. SStflig, 32 $ahr, gut&erifö. 

2) Sa. 

3) 7 %af)t unb habe 3 ©öbn. 
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4) roeilen er arm unb nidjt mefjr fjabe, alfe loafj et mit 
feinem 3ironierf)anbn}erf berbiene, alfo ein beßerS 
fwfjen tf)äte. ,Su ©rofjen ßinben I)ätten fie ein Such, 
gehabt megen bieder $>nful, ba Fjabe er e3 erfahren. 

5) Kein. 

6) folte alba befeer fenn unb fjabe er fjier su lanb nichts 
eigentfmmblidjeä, borten aber bergleidjen befäme, man 
er arbcitfjen tt)äte. 

7) Sie Ieutf) au ©ro&en Sinben. 

8) bie borige 33o*e. 

9) $er SWäbger <£<f)ulmei[ter, unb Ratten e3 bie Sitten- 
firdjer befielt. 

10) er motte berfauffen ba§ roefjnige toa§ er Ijabe unb 
bar^u antoenben. 

5. 81b 1) Soft. Sinrf, 30 3af>r, ßutfjerifct). 

2) fetoe bon Göbpern au$ bem §omburgtfä>n an ber §öb,e 
gebürtig unb in§ 2anb ge3ogeu. 

3) $a, 6 Sfafa unb f)abe einen foön unb eine todjter. 

4) Gr Ijabe ben SBinter gebauet unb metlen bie frudjt ber- 
borben, fo müfte er fidj nidjt mefjr 31t erneljren, unb 
meilen er au§ ben Südjern t>on foldjer ^nful gehöret fo 
Ijabe er fid) aud) bafjin 3U aicr)en refolbirt; au3 bem 
Sarmbftättifdjen fenen aud) Seutb, bab,in gejogen, babon 
Ijabe er bie erfte nadjridjt. 

5) Kein. 

6) SBüfte toeiter nid)t§ aU toafj in ben SBüdjern ftünbe. 

7) et 8) Cessant. 
9) ut praecedens. 

10) (Sr gebähte ba§ feinige 3U berfauffen, fo er ja bodj ber- 
tfjun unb beraefjren müfte. 

6. STb 1) $an& Oeorg ©äberling, 40 Sabr, Cutf)erifd&. 

2) @ebe in§ ßanb ge3ogen unb fonften bon Jöinbfjeim an 
ber (Strafe, feöe Stitterfalaftlid). 

3) 16 5af>r, b, a be 3 TObger. 

4) 5Da§ Slrmutfj treibe ifm barjn, ob er fdjon tag unb 
nad&t auff feinem Simmerfjanbmerf arbeitete, fo motte 
e§ ifjm bod) bie SRaftnmg niefct geminnen madjen, an- 
bereS Ijabe er eben feinen fonberlidjen lüften bar3u; bie 
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anlag, fo er barju bef omen, fette a u 3 benen 93 ü • 
djern gefdjeben, fo fie in 93raunfelfji- 
fdjen aud) auSntenfirdjen gcbabt, ber 
©dmhneifter $etri au fteifefirdjen unb feine $urfdj 
Ratten e$ ins SJorff gebradjt. 

5) Kein. 

6) §abe feine SBi&enfdjafft toeiter alfc toafe bie Seutb au 3 
benen SBüdjem eraeblten. 

7) bie aus bem 93raunfelfeifdjen. 

8) 93or ben Stettertagen. 

9) ut modo praeced. 

10) SBoIte fein Sieb berfauffen. 

7. 21b 1) %WP* $etri, 42 £abr, Sutberifd). 

2) Sa. 

3) 12 3af)r, babe 4 Sinber, 2 ©öbn unb 2 £ödjter. 

4) 2üa£ grofje 9Irmutb treibe ibn barju, fetjc toon benen 
93ranbbefd)äbigten unb babe fidj feitt)er nidjt erholen 
fönnen, aucb biefe %af)t faft feine frud)t 3u getoartben, 
toeilen bie arfer nid)t, toie fidj§ geboret, befeern fönnen. 
ßr babe e§ tton ben Ieutben geboret. 

5) #abc ibn eben niemanb ba^u berebet, man babe aller- 
ortben battou gefbrodjen. 

6) SBüfte batton nod) nid)t§, müfte ttjagen, nrie e§ ibm gebe. 

7) et 8) Cessant. 
9) ut praeced. 

10) STOüffe ba3 feinige tterfaufen tt>a& er babe. 

8. Hb 1) Sob. glQd,, 30 Sabr, Gaftolifö. 

2) feoe ins ßanb geaogen. 

3) 10 5abr, babe 3 Sinber, fo <5öbn fetten. 

4) £a§ armutb unb babe er feinen fond au eroartben, 
ba§ iü\lb babe ba§ übrige gefrefjen, foldjeä babe ibn 
barju refoloircn madjen, er babe au ^ninffurtb ba$ 
mebrefte baöon geboret unb © r unb ©ernbarb 
©tabl fid) fogleid) aud) ein 93 ud), barin 
bie befdjreibung ber 3 n f « * ftünbe, ö o r 
3 bafeen gefaufet. 

5) Cessat. 
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6) SBüfte toeiter nidjtS olfe tva% auS bem 93udj ibm barauS 
borgelefen toorben. 

^Befragt too baS SBudj bann fette? 

Resp. ©in §ammerfcf)mibt Don $)tebenfjauijen habe 
eS üjme abgelebnet imb borgetoanb #err STmbtmann 
Ärafft Verlangte baS SBudj, bcr f)ättc (eS) aber gelmfe 
toieber anbertoeitbig Ijin berlebnet. 

7) et 8) Cessant. 
9) ut praeced. 

10) (5r müfte feben tote er fortf) fäme. 
9. Hb 1) ®eorg $bil. SRüdf, 32 %af)T, ßutberifd&. 

2) 3a. 

3) 8 $abr, unb babe 2 SWäbger unb einen fobn. 

4) 2>aS armutfj babe ihn barau gebraut, audj fein <£rnbt 
3U hoffen, unb frefee baS übrige baS SSilb, fetten Seutb 
auS bcr Sßfalfe im S)orff gemefen, bon foldjen babe er 
eS auerft geboret. 

5) Stein. 

6) 3)afebie Königin Don ©ngellanb ben 
Ieutben baS brob geben toolte, bis fie 
baffelbige e r a t e b e n fönten. 

7) SDie $falfeer leutb, fo roieber beim geaogen. 

8) 2tor ben fettertagen etoan 3 SSod>n. 

9) ut praeced. 

10) SSoIte baS feinige berfauffen. 

10. «b 1) ©erwarb ©tabl, 38 Sabr, reformirt. 

2) fene auS bem SBraunfelfeifdien babin geaogen. 

3) 12 Saijr, habe 4 ®öf>n. 

4) (£r hnifte ftdj nidjt mebr alba auS aubringen. GS fetje 
ein Äerl bon Sffctar auS bem SBraunflefeifdjen gebürtbig 
auS ber $nful, fo fdjon 1$ $abr barin getoobnt, bor 
ben Oreöertagen gefommen unb 6 familien bon 2t&- 
Iar mit toeg genommen nadj bie&er SnfuI, fo burdj 
SBefclar ben 2. fettertagen geaogen, babero babe er bie 
mebrefte nadjridjt unb auS ben Südlern, fo 
manfeiltrüge, #err Hmbtmann au SÖeilmünfter 
habe Dergleichen eines. 
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Söefragt, ob er nidjt auch einS gehabt unb mit bem 
Orladjen au granffurtb, gefaufet? 

Resp. habe es mitgebracht, fo .§crr SImbtmann 
hohlen lafeen. 

5) Cessat. 

6) 2üüfie meiter nichts als mafe in ben öüdjem ftefje. 

7) et 8) Cessant. 
9) ut praecedentes. 

10) 9Boßte feine fachen berfauffen. 

11. Slb 1) $oh. mit). 2Manb, 38 %af)r, reform. 

2) ©ene aus $efeen lanb gebürtig. 

3) 7 Safjr, habe 2 eöfjn unb 1 Sochter. 

4. ®as Slrmutf) braute ihn barju, fönte fid) nic^t mehr 
aufbringen, habe es bon ^fäl^er Icuthen gehöret, unb 
rebe mon überal babon. 

5) Wein. 

6) @s folte alba gut fenn, bafj man feine Nahrung ba« 
felhft haben Fönne. 

7) SBüfte nicht mehr wo ihm folches am erften gefaget. 

8) bor ermam 19 tagen. . 

9) ut praeced. 

10) SBoIte bas feinige berfauffen. 

12. 31b 1) ^oh. ©ilt). »in, 25 3aF>r, Sutherifch- 

2) Sa. 

3) feither Ghriftag. 

4) SBüfte fid) nicht mehr ben jefeiger fdjlechten 3eit 3U er- 
nehren, @r habe es bon reifenben ftiihrleuthen er* 
fahren, auch fofle es in !£armbftättifchen angefangen 
getreten fenn. 

5) Mein. 

6) SBüfte meiter ntdtjtö alfe mas in ben Suchern ftänbe. 

7) Cessat. 

8) fetje eben nicht fo lang. 

9) ut praeced. 

10) £ie Königin molte £o ben Reuthen borftreden. 

13. %b 1) mum: Valentin ftömsbott, 37 $ahr, reform. 

2) feto aus bem 23raunfelfeifd)en. 

3) 12 Sahr, unb habe 2 ©öhn. 
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4) £a8 brob rönte er nirf)t mefjr mit feinem Cammer- 
fdunibt-Stanbroerf bor bie feinigen ermerben, fo fjabe er 
aud) nidjt guter genug bar^u, fönte aber nid)t fagen, 
n>of)er er eö 3U erft gehöret. 

5) Kein. 

6) ©3 foHt bafelbftcn gut lanb fenn unb man etlidje 3af)r 
baS «robt, auch, lanb befommen. . 

7) auö ben $8üd)crn, beren fic eines bon 3Utcnfird)cn ge» 
Icfjnt befommen, fo naajgefjcnbs in£ Söraunfelfeifdje ge- 
lehnet morben, er fjabe baö $ud) alba bor «§errn Slmbt- 
mann Ärafft fjofjlen follen, foldjer fjabe aber fdjon eine« 
gehabt bon feinem Treiber. 

8) am bermicfienen frebtag. 

9) ut praeced. 

10) SSoltc feine ©adjen berfauffen. 

14. Slb 1) Sof). WI. $efcel, 36 3af)r, ßutfjerifa). 

2) Sa. 

3) 16 Safjr, fjabe 4 Ütfäbger unb 2 ©ölm. 

4) ©r fetje ein armer ©djäfer unb fjabe 6 flinber, fo er 
nidjt mefyr entehren fönne, meilen anbere Ieutr) babjn 
aögen, roolte er e$ aud) tragen, unb Ijabe er bie SBüdjer 
babon Icfen Ijören. 

5) Kein. 

6) $ie 93üd)er tagten, bafe e£ ein gut lanb, man müfte aber 
arbeitten. 

7) et 8) Cessant. 

9) ut omnes praeced. 
10) molte feine mefjnigc ©djafe berfaufen. 

15. 2Tb 1) Sof). Wclas ^ung, 30 3af)r, SutJjerifd). 

2) 5a. 

3) 7 3af)r, fjabe 2 ©öfm unb 1 tod)ter. 

4) £ie armuth. unb meilen er fein gut genug fiabe fidj 
barauf au neforen, fjabe ifm bar3u refolbiren madjen, unb 
fjabe er e§ 311 erft 3U ftranffurtf) gehöret. 

5) Kein, ba$ armutb, treibe ilm bar3ii. 

6) SBüfte meiter nid)t£ alfe bafe man alba $ecfen unb 
fträudjer müfte ausmadjen unb arbeiten. 

7) Ijabe e§ in unb aufcer lanbeS gehöret unb 3tt)ar bon 
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einem Sftan als er ben legten SPfingftfenertag au ÜBcfc« 
berg getoefen, Don einem 2)armbftättifdjen 
ÜWann, fo Ü6cr30§afjr albageroobnet, 
ber i&m f o I c 8 gerü&met unb be&ljal- 
ben fcerauSgeaogen umb mefjr leutlj 3U 
fj o f) I e n. 

8) rote jefct gemelt. 

9) folte ein (Scfmlmeifter febn. 
10) SBÜfte es nod) nidU 

16. Hb 1) $einrid) @rbe, 63 Safr, ßut&erifd). 

2. Sa. 

3) 24 $abr, ^ 9 ßinber, roobon 3 @öf)n unb 2 «Käb- 
ger mitnehmen roolte. 

4) @S Ijabe ber 3intmermann bon @ffer§f)anfeen ein ©udj 
nad) 9tol)nftatt gebradjt, barin Ijabe er eS gefeben unb 
anlafe befommen, unb treibe ifm übrigens baS armutl) 
barsu. 

5) Kein. 

6) 2Büfte roeiter nid)t3 alfe roaS in ben Südjern babon 
ftünbe. 

7) et 8) Cessant. 
9) ut praecedentes. 

10) SWüfte etroaS bon bem feinigen berfaufen. 

17. 3lb 1) $eter Ott, 40 $[af>r, fiutberifcf). 

2) Sa. 

3) 20 $aijr, f, Q & e 5 ftinfcer, 3 eöfm unb 2 Mbger. 

4) £a3 armutf) unb baS tfjeure brob bringen Hjn barju, 
fonften babe er babon fdjon öfter« reben bören unb bie 
getjertag nad) SCItenfirdjen roeldje ein SJudj babon baben 
folten, gegangen unb bie hätten e§ ibm gefaget. 

5) #abe ü)n niemanb barau berebet. 

6) roeiter nidjtS alfe roaS im SBudj ftebe. 

7) babe eS bon $ob. gladjen gehöret. 

8) am 2ten genertag. . 

9) Cessat. 

10) SBoIte fein SBtcr) berfaufen, bie guter aber feinen SHn- 
bem erfter (£&e Iaffen, man er etlidje adjtel ßorn fönte 
gelernt befommen, fo roolte er bon §erfcen gern ^iet 
bleiben. _ ^ _ 
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18. 2tb 1) Söenfcel 2>ern, 40 Sabr, Sutberifa). 

2) Sa 

3) 14 Safjr, unb habe 3 <söfm unb 4 Softer. 

4) 2)aS armutb braute ihn bar^u, tuüfte bic feinige nidjt 
mehr au ernebren, unb habe er e3 im Sraunfelfufdjen 
gehöret. 

5) Kein. 

6) SSüfte meiter niri)t$ alfe mafe baöon getrieben mürbe. 

7) et 8) 9) Cessant. 

10) SSoIte feine &iib uerfaufen, bie güter aber feinen freun« 
ben laffen. 

19. 9lb 1) %ot). §cnrid) Rothenberger, 27 £abr, ßutberifd). 

2) 5a. 

3) Wo* fein £ ^abr. 

44) (Fr Ijabe nod) nichts unb müfte auf feinem SBenber« 
#anbrocrcf fieb jefcunb nicht 3U nefjren, öon ben Sitten- 
fircfjcr habe er bie mefjrefte naebriebt beFommen, 3u 
welchen er erprefe gegangen unb gefragt. 

5) Wein. 

6) (?£ fene i^m gelobet morben. 

7) $en bem ©ernbarb su Slltenfircben habe er bar nach 
gefraget. 

8) am 2ten genertag er a j oa i n & cr ^\ r ^ ^emefen. 

9) Cessat. 

10) SSüfte e§ noch nicht. 

©iefjcS bierin befdjebeneS naebfueben mirb alfe unbegrünbet 
unb au ber Untertanen gröfeeften Misere gereicbenbcS be- 
ginnen hiermit abgeflogen unb ben ernfttidjer ©traff verboten 
bergleicben ferner^ nicht 3U unternehmen, ©ornacb fidj 3U achten. 

©eilburg ben 24. ÜKan 1709. 

SCBf^rtft. 

II. 

#odbCbIegebobrne Oeftrenge «^ocbGMe, 3?cft nnbt $ocb* 
gelahrte Sürftlid) SRafeau Saarbrücfifcbe #errn 
Qieheimbber $off- unbt Regierung* ftätbc, 
(grofegünftige) §ocbgcGbrtifte .fterrn, 
©m(er) ©eftr(engen) unb #odh(£blc gebe hiermit gehorfambft 
3U vernehmen, roasgeftaltcn auff bic ßrfdjollenc Racbricbt. bafe in 
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Sßenfilbanien einige 9?eue Kolonien eftabilirt merben foflen, 
SBerfd^tcbcne Untertanen in biefeem Stmbt fidj angegeben, 
umb bafelbften Stürf Sörobt: melajeö ben biefeen 

£f)euren unbt £orn klemmen Seiten 6ie alf)ier au ertnerben nid)t 
bermögten: a" l)aben, borten au 3tef)en cntf(b,loffen feinbt. SSen 
nun nadj benliegenben SRemorialen beebe ©upplicanten aud) ba- 
bjn augeb,en refolbirt, unbt untertf)(ämg)ft anfjalten. So fjabe 
Steinen Ißflidjtmäjijigen SBeridjt berer roeegen umb SoofelafSung 
ber CeibGigenfdjafft untcrtb,(änig)ft anhalten, ©o fiabc deinen 
SPflidjtmä&igen Söeridjt berer roeegen hiermit erftarten foflen, 2Bie 
bafe ber ©ine Öeonljarbt §immigoffen Saut beä ©djultfjei&en ein- 
gefanbten SöeridjtS unbt gefdjeljeucn Üayation nadj abjug feiner 
<2djulben in bonis ad 40 SWf)Ir (SReicfjStfjaler) fjabe, 3BeIcb,er bann 
au Srfjaltung SBeib unb 3 ßinber ntc^t fufficient fcnen, Sftme ba3 
SBrob bife au fommenben Petri au beftreiten. ©er 2tc SBilfyelm 
Auffing, ift ein <Strombfftrider, unbt efjemabjen ©dwfclmeifter 
3u Obern SDieffenbadj geroefen, fjat roeber <2anb nad) ßanbt, unbt 
fjat ftd) nadj abgegebenem ©djubjbienft, ©äuerlidj emeljren 
müßen, bafe alfo biegen Umbftänben nadj an SBeeben nidjt biel ber* 
lobten, unbt ben gnäbigfter $i§pofttion fielet, ob (Sie bem erften 
ein geringe^ Öoofegelb abauforbern, unbt bem Settern bicfee ÖooS« 
gebung au§ Onaben fdjenfen ober 99eeben gratis roeg 3ugefjen bie 
©näbigfte SSerorbnung ergeben au Iafeen, belieben mollten, llnb 
roeilen bem SSernefjmeu nad) nodj mehrere, barunter roofjlfjabenbe, 
fenn fotten, fidj an au geben roißenS, ©o miß Umb grgl. (grofj- 
günftige) 5BerfjaItung§orbre gebeten fjaben, ob gegen folcfje per 
mandatum de non alienando bona mobiliaet immobilia au »er- 
fahren? Unbt bie emptores sub poena confiscationis pretij, ba- 
bon au befjortieren fegen? ©ormit SWidt) au #ofyem Hnbenfen 
erlaf(£c unbt in geaiemenbem SRefeect Sin 

(£ro(er) (Seftr(engen) unbt $odj(£bIc 
SWeiner grgl. (grofegünftig) ^ocrjge@f)rtiften 
$crrn ©efiorfamer unb bienftroifliger Seiner 

$eöbacf) 

ft. Scheuern, ben 23 9flan 1709. 
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Original. 

2)ie äufjere STbreffe lautet: 
$enen §od)@belgebobrnen ©eftrengen $odj- 
<£Men 33eft unbt #od)geIabrten, 3ürftl(id)) 
S^afeau ©aarbrürf(ifd)en) #errn @ebeimbben 
§off. unbt 9tegierung§ Stürbe, grgl. $od)ge- 
d^rtifte $errn Sfcftein. 

darauf ift meiter bemerft: 

©eilen fuw>licanten 3U SBeilburg abfdjlägige antmort 
erhalten, baben felbigc bifeeS fdjrciben geftern aurütfgebrad&t, 
Snbefeen unbt gebeten, auf ba3 Petitum mir gg öerbaltunff 
auertfjeilen tt. ©. ben 6 junn 1709. 

Hbfdjrift. 

III. 

Sin #errn Sfmbtimonn #enbadj 
3u ftaf@au Sfcftein ben 12 iuni) 
1709. 

3fu8 bef©en beridjt bat mann erfeljen maSgeftalten einige 
SlmtBUntertbonen gemittet, fid) üon bet Seib@igenfd)aft Iofe au 
madjen unb in bie ^nful ^enfilbanien au aieben. 

9tadi)beme nun bergleid>en qu§ ^iefeigen £)berambt unb in 
SSifjbaben aud) anberen SIembtern mebr, fid) ebenfalfe an ge- 
melbet, benfelben aber öorgeftettt, aud) befagber Slnlag aufs ßanbt 
jniblicirt morben, bafe bifee leuib au§ ermangelnber Informa- 
tion unb erfdjottenen irrigen gerieft (©erüdjt) fid) unb bie 
irrige inS SBerberben ftüraen, mann <3te $aufe unb $off oerlaf' 
<3en unb ouff ein ungemifje§ megaieben Sllfe motte ber $err Slmbt- 
mann nad) betriebener ©ommunication mit bem 2öcnlb(urger) 
£>(errn) SXmbtmann ben Untertbanen biefjes SBerboit befanbt ma- 
djen unb burdjauS nidjt geftatten, bafe fie ifjr öorbaben bemirfen, 
Unb mir berbleiben bemfelben au ©rmeifjung angenehmer freunb- 
fdjaft§be3eigung miffig unb bereit. 

5. 9*. QWm ttatb. 

(Sürftli(f> ftaffau-Sbfteinifdjer Oebeimer unb ftegierungS.föatb.) 
Äonaept. 
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9ibftt)rift. 

<£otfa. IV. 

@ r n ft 2 u bn> i g 

2ieber ©ctreuer, Unfe ift uorfommen, bafe Sßiele Untertanen 
au3 bem Öanb giengen unb oorfd)ü&ten, bafe bie Saften So fte au« 
tragen afi^ugrofe aud) neben ber fdjtperen (Eontribution ber licent 
gleid) toie in ber ^falfc in Unfeern Sanben introbuciret roerben 
folte. SWadjbeme nun Dasjenige fo ohnen tuegen bes neu ein* 
führenben licentS bengebracht morben, auf falfdjen ©runb fielet, 
unb tueber Uns noch Unfeern nachgefefeten Käthen ettuas barüon 
bemuft ift @o befehlen SBir bir hiermit gnäbigft, bafe $u bie Un- 
tertanen bes bir anbefohlenen Slmbtö folches bebeuteft, unb bon 
ihrem 23orf)aben abmahneft, Don ihnen aber bernchmeft, roas 
bann ba$ bor 2äfte fcoen, roelche Sie fo hart triidten unb bafeelbe 
unterthänigft berid)tcft, tnbefSen niemanb aufoer ßanbes 3"3ichen 
geftatteft, Gr habe bann ben Unfe befefalö nadjgefudjt. ^erfchens 
Un& unb feinb bir 23raubach. 

mit ©naben gebogen. Sarmftati am lften 2J?au 1709. 

Grnft Öubmig. 

9Tbfcf)rift. 

(Eopia. V. 

(£ r n ft 2 u b to i g. 
Öiebc ©ctreue: 9?ad)bem Unfe bie 5ftt3eige gefchchen, bafc ber- 
fdjiebene Unfeerer Unterthancn, Unserer Obern öraffchafft 
(Jafcenelnbogen, aufecr Sanb§ unb in entfernte Orthe 3U 3iehcn, 
Vorhabens fenn fotten, aud) bereits einige heimlich, lln0 o^nc er- 
haltenen Unfern gnäbigften (SonfenS, ftd) megbegeben hätten: Wir 
aber foldje Gigenmißigfeit nicht geftatten rooflen, fonbern gnäbigft 
begehren, bafe alle Diejenigen, fo bon Unfent Untertanen ferner 
außerhalb 2anbc§ 3iehen motten, Buborbcrift untb Unfere gnä- 
bigfte Grrlaubnufe gebührenbe 9?ad)fuchung thun, unb bie Urfadhen 
foldher emigration in benen Übergebenben 3J?emoriaIicn anführen, 
aud) bon Unfeeru 93eambten einen berfcf>Iof$enen bflichtmä&igen 
9tmbtö.iöeria)t bon bes Unterthanen Buftanb mitbringen folle. 
9Ufe ift Unfeer ©näbigfter 33efehl hiermit an Qudj, bafe ihr Qud) 
barnadj achtet, unb biefe Unfere SBerorbnung, in bem (hid) gnä- 
bigft anbertrauten Slembter unter bffentlid>en @Iocfenfd)Iag, ofm« 
berlängt bubliciret, unb anbei) anführet, bafc mer ohne nachfudjen. 
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unb ohne Unfern erhaltenen gnäbigficn GonfenS ba§ geringfte 
Don feinen Iicgenben ober fafyrenben ©üther oerfauffen, unb aufe 
bem £anbe 3ieljen mürbe, nad) 5?efinbcn am SSermögcn. ober audj 
gar am Seibe beetuegen abgeftrafet merben folte. 93erfehen£ Un§, 
alfo ohnfchlbar 311 gefdhehen, unb feinb @ud) mit ©naben ge- 
mögen, £armftabt am 29ten 2lpril 1709. 

Ex Speciali Commissione Serenissimi 
Sürftlid) £efeifd)e San^Iar unb ©eheime Stäthc 

Cs- 93- ©aerobem (Sanfclar. 

Unfern ©I. (©näbigften) ©rufe 3uDor, Gfrbare, gute ^rcunbe 
9iad)bem Sir benadjridhtigt morben, maämafeen au§ ber förbern 
unb hintern ©raffdjafft Sponheim, Diele (£intt>ohnere, befonberS 
aber £eib@igene öeutfje, ohne Dorher erlangte (Srlaubnuö, Don 
ihrer Cbrigfeit, Don ihren §äufeem unb ©üthern meg- unb in 
bie fogenannte ßnglifdje Sanbfaiafft ^enfnlDaniam sieben folleu, 
unb 2Sir barunter erfudjet morben, auf fold^e Öcuthe genaue ad)« 
tung geben unb (Sie auf ©etretten anhalten jju Iaffen. 2H8 be- 
fehlen in be3 3üurd)leud)tigften UnfecrS gnäbigften dürften u «a 
$erm Gahmen 23ir hiermit, Dor Un§ ©(näbigft) gefinnenbe, 
bafe Öhr alle unb jebe $urd)paffircnbc genau eraminirt, unb 
mann fie ettoann au$ befagter ©raffajafft ©Donheim her- unb 
nid&t mit gebührenben Slbfchieben unb Bcugnufeen Derfehen marcu, 
felbigc fofort anhalten laffet, unb barauf au weiterer Sctorbnung 
beriajtet unb 3Btr femib <£ud) ©I. (©näbigft) geneigt. Earmftatt 
ben Ilten $uln 1709. 

gürftlia) $effifd>e Ganfclar, ©eheimDbe unb <Regierung§.<Rätf)e 

bafelbft. 
% <3 d) r 0 c b e r n. 

Original. 

Xk äufjere Hbreffe lautet: 
£)enen ßrbaren Unfern guten Sreunben, %o- 
hann ^riftian .^riegömann, unb Sebaftian 
filingelhöfcru, 5»n*tlia) .ftcffifdjen 91mbt§« 
fellern 311 SJraubad), fobann 9Tmbt€>d)uI* 
theifeen 3U (Tafcenelnbogen. 
93raubad). (Safcenelnbogen. 
remittatur. 
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2Tbfcf)rtft. 

©obia. VII. 

Unfeeru ©(näbigen) ©rufe 3"öor, ©rbarer, ©uter t$wunb. 
9tad)bem wir bon berfidjerter #anb au§ $ottanb, wegen ber ftä) 
bermafjlen au&er ßanbeS begebenben Untertanen, eine fold^e 
Sfodjridjt erholten, nrie bie ©ebrutfte Anlage beS meljrern befager, 
SIIÜ begehren in bei ©urdjleudjtigften UnfjerS ©näbigften dürften 
unb §errn Sabinen 2öir bjermit, SBor Un§ ©(näbtgft) gefinnenbe, 
bafe iljr beren ^nnb^alt nidjt allein in allen unb jeben @ud) anöer- 
trauten SImbtS Ortben beb berfambleter ©emeinbe beutlidj bubli- 
ciret unb funb mattet, fonbem audj einen ieben bon benen Unter- 
tränen, meldje in bie %n\ul tearolinam aie^en motten, bie @efaf>r, 
toie fie fid) fo gar auf ma3 Ungewißes wegbegeben nadjbrüdlid) 
Sorftellet. Unb wir feünb (Sud) g(näbigft) geneigt, Stormftatt 
am 28ten 2Rab 1709. 
Sürftütt) $effifäe ßanfclar, ©eljeime unb Kegierung§ 9iätf)e. 
99raubacfj. 

<£obie. 

VIII. 

Abschrift. 

Copie Leyden 14. May, 1709. 

Monsieur ! 

Repondant a l'honneur de la votre du 8. de ce Mois, je 
dois vous dire, que vous pouvez bien dire ä tous ceux, qui 
sont en mouvement, pour vouloir plier bagage la haut, dans 
la vue de chercher du pain ailleurs, quand ce seroit pour 
passer en Amerique, que jusq'ä present il n'y a pas le 
moindre ordre pour cela venu d'Angleterre, soit pour leur 
fournir de quoy venir jusq 'en Hollande, moins encore pour 
passer la Mer, et c'est une Chimere, si les Gens lä haut cro- 
yent, qu'il y ait icy des vaisseaux, aprestes pour leur trans- 
port. II n'y a que deux ou trois jours, que Monsieur d'Ay- 
rolle,* Ministre de la grande Bretagne, presentement ä la 
Haye avoit par charite fait passer vingt personnes par le 
paque-boot en Angleterre de ceux qui au nombre de plus 
de mille sont campes devant Rotterdam sur les digues, pour 

2 35er tmrflidje Warne be8 englifdjen ©cfanbten in #oHanb toar 
TtftjraHe, tote axiB ben ©erljanblungen be3 Parlaments Ijeröorgeljt. 
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ne pas se noycr dans les plaines, qui sont remplies d'eau, 
souffrant la derniere misere et faim. Et Ton a fait dans 
la dite ville de Rotterdam dans quelques bonnes familles des 
collectes, pour trouver de l'assistance a ces fols, qui se sont 
laisses eblouir par les faux bruits, qui se repandent dans 
vos quartiers, etant la plus-part du Palatinat, croyant trou- 
ver en Hollande les ordres et les vaisseaux necessaires a 
leur transport et passage en Amerique. Voilä, Monsieur, 
tout ce que je sais sur cette matiere, etc. 
A son Excel lencec, 

Monsieur le Chancelier 

ä 

Darmstadt. 

Druck. 

(Ueberfefcung.) 

fienben ben 14. 2Rab, 1709. 

SWein #err! 

2(uf beffen ©eebrteä bon 8. biefeS SWonaB a« annuorten, 
mu& id) $föm berieten, bafe Orr allen Denjenigen, fo bereit fte^en 
broben ibre ©adjen ein3ubatfen, au& bem 2Tbfef)en, ibr ©rob an- 
bertaärtS au fudjen, gar SBor)I anbeuten fem, toann foldjeB ge- 
fc^är)e, umb in 2Tmericam überzugeben, bafe big bato nod) nic^t 
bie geringste Orbre unb 93efebl be&tt>egen au§ (Sngelanb ange- 
fommen ift, toeber biegen SSeranftalrung ifjrer Ueberfunfft in 
$ottanb, nodj biel tneniger ober aur ©ee überzugeben, unb ba& e» 
ein erbidjteteS SBefen ift, SBann bie 2eut broben mebnen, bafc all- 
bier ©djiffe au ifjrer Ueberfübrung bereit ftänben. (£3 finb aQerft 
2 ober 3 ütoge, bafc SWonfieur b'Sttjrofle, 9J?iniftre bon (Sngelanb, 
melier fid) Dermalen im $aag befinbet, aufo Siebe 20. Sßerfonen 
mit feinem $aquet-33ot in Gngelanb bat Iaffe übergeben bon 
benen jenigen, toeldfje an ber 3abl über 1000 ftarf bor JRotterbam 
auff benen dämmen liegen, bamit fie auf ber Gbene, ioeldje boll 
©offerS ift, nidjt ertrinfen mögen, ^nbeffen fteben fie baS gröfete 
©lenb unb junger au£. SWan bat in befagter <3tabt ftotterbam 
Beb einigen gutberfcigen Familien etmaB coHigiret, umb biefen 
tboridjten Seutfjen au $ülff au fommen, bie fidj burd) falfcfje 
©erüdjte, meldte in ibrer gegenb ausgebreitet toorben, baben 
berMenben Iaffcn. £te mebrefte finb aufe ber ^falfc, unb baben 
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fid) biefelbe cingebilbet, in #olIanb bie Drbre unb nötljige ©djiffe 
3U if)rer Ueberfüljrung in Slmericam 3U finben.* 

®iefes ift, 3ftein £err! all basjenige, fo id) bon biefer SWaterie 
toeifc u. f. tt). 

2ln @n. Gjcettentj, $crrn (Sanfclar 

3U StarmftaM. 

©rudf. 
Slbfcbnft. 

93on ©otteä @naben (Srnft Subtoig, Sanbgraf 3U §cffcn. 
Surft 3U $erfefelb, ©raf 311 (Safcenelnboggen, 2)ic3, 
3iegenbain, 9?ibba, @d)aum«93urg, gjfenburg 
unb ^Bübingen. 

Siebe getreue. (Sud) ift borfn'n befant, toaS gestalten eine 3cit- 
fjero, berfdjiebenen Un&erer Untertanen, auff beren 93efdjefjcne§ 
untertfjänigfteS ftadtfuajen, in bie Snfuln (Sarolinam unb $en- 
fnlbaniam 3U sieben, 3ugelafeen toorben. Sftadjbem nun benen ein- 
gelangten gan3 fixeren unb 3Uberföfeigcn Scripten nadj, e§ mit 
bem 3ug nad) erfagten 93eöben $nfuln gar nidjt fo, tote benen 
Seutljen borgebilbet toorben, befdjaffen, aHermafeen biejenige SBcr- 
Ijei&ungen unbt gebruefte 93efdjrcibungen, toorburd) bie 2eu$e, 
bie SRcnfec an3utretten, berfüfjret toorben, gan3 erbidjtet, unb %f)te 
ftöniglidje 2J?abeftät in (Jngellanb fo toenig barbon toifSen, baft 
@ie btelmeljr fo balben berofelben bie hierunter bon anbern ge- 
brauste gefä^rbe bernommen, (Srnftlid) berbotten SRiemanben 
mef)r in erfagte $nfuln 3U fenben, benen bor Öonben gelegenen 
armen Öeutfjen aber au§ $öniglid)em Erbarmen unb SWitlebben 
eine 3eitlang bie nötige Lebensmittel reiben, nadjmahjn aber 
biejenige fo Feine Ärieg&Cienfte annehmen tooßen, in Gngel« unbt 
ftrrlanb aufteilen, fobann beb aÖen $oQ* unb @nggeHänbifd)en 
3oHen feine bergleidjen fieutfje mefjr 3U baffiren, berbieten Iaf- 

8 $n bem ©udje bon ftodjertljal, ba8 bei engltfdje ©efanbte in granl» 
furt aufteilte, ftanb auSbrütflid) 3U lefen, baß, falls bie Königin in einer 
Bittfäjrift erfud)t roürbc, w c8 bieHetdfit gefdjeljen fönnte, bafe man aud) 
mit Äöniglitf>cn ©djtffen bon §oIIanb abgebet roürbe, unb alfo aud) 
biefe Ueberfaljrt3*$fr)ften erfparen fönnte; bod) müfeten auf foldjen %aU 
eine gute Snga^I fieute miteinanber fommen, roeilen hribrigenfaRS btt 
yiüfye nidjt roert fein mürbe, bie Königin flu bemühen, biel meniger fobiel 
Soften an3umenbcn, als bei biefen gu ben ©djiffen unb (Jonbot) erforberi 
wirb." darauf alfo beruht bie „einbilbung" ber „työridjten ficute". 
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@en, bergleia>n audj t>on anbern am 9flf)cin gelegenen bet|d^iebe- 
nen £oI)en Stänben bes ÜReidjS gefdjeijen, unb bann tyierab gnug- 
fam errettet, bafc alles, mas 23if$I)ero t>on biefer (Sadje aufege« 
ftreuet morben, nidjts als ein fälfdjlid) üorgeftriegelt- unb betrii» 
geriftf>es Srbidjten geme&en, baburd) bie blinbe Seutlje fid) fetbft 
in einen miferablen ©tanb unb Unrufje fomol)! als gro&er 
gefafn* gefefeet, SBir aber bergleidjen foinfünftig ferner augeftatten, 
unb Ben biefen fidjern Umbftänben Uufere Untertanen in %föt 
Derberben Iauffen aufaßen feines roeges gemeint finb. So ift 
llnfeer gnäbigfter 93efef)I hiermit, bafe $fjr biefees, aßen unb 
jeben (Eommunen, bes ©ud) gnäbigft anvertrauten 9tmbts, oJ)n- 
gefaumbt, tmbliciret unb befant madjet, unb jeben fo in obbe- 
rührte benbe Snfuln auaiefjen miffens, t»or Unglütf nidjt nur mar« 
net, fonbem autf> alles (£rnftes »erbietet, unb barob naajtrürflidj 
baltet. SBerfefjens Uns, unb fenb @ud) mit ©naben mofjlgemogen. 
$armbftatt am 8teu Octobris 1709. 

Ex Speciali Commissione Serenissimi 
Sürftli* $efeifa)e ^röfibent, (Sanfclar unb ©efieimbbe Hät&e 
bonSatHom^oufen. 3. 2*. @ d£| r o e b er n. 

Original. a I c o m e f i u s. 

£ic äu&ere SIbreffe lautet: 
Un&erm 9lmbtSfeHern 3u ©raubad) fobann 
2lmbts(5d)ultl)eifeen au Gafcenelnbogen unb 
Sieben getreuen Sofjann (Sftriftian Kriegs« 
mann, unb &tba\t\<in $Hingelf)öffer. 
SBraubad). 

remittatur. (Jafcenelnbogen. 
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THE GERMANS OF IOWA AND THE "TWO-YEAR" 
AMENDMENT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

By F. I. Herriott, 

Professor of Economics and Political Science, 
Drake University. 

Massachusetts can do nothing in secret; Massach usetss can do 
nothing for herseif alone; everyone of her acts invoives a hundred- 
fold responsibility. What Massachusetts does is feit from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. 

Carl Schurz in Faneuil Hall, April 18, 1859. 

The first nomination of Abraham Lincoln for the Presi- 
dency of these United States by the national Convention of the 
Republican party at Chicago, May 18, 1860, has induced ac- 
counts and explanations innumerable. The fact is not stränge. 
No other individual event in our national history excels it in 
importance; no other equals it in dramatic setting and realiza- 
rion; and, save only the selection of George Washington for 
commander-in-chief of the Revolutionary army by the Conti- 
nental Congress at Philadelphia, June 15, 1775, no other single 
event in our history equals it in vital consequences. 

Sundry chronicles of the preliminaries and proeeedings of 
the Chicago Convention and biographies of some of the candi- 
dates and notables therein, by learned no less than by unlearned 
writers, assert that the first nomination of Abraham Lincoln 
was a mere play or resultant of chance. It was a happy acci- 
dent, to be sure, and providential in the issue, but nevertheless 
an accident. The same conclusion substantially is maintained 
when it is asserted that the determination of the Chicago Con- 
vention was the work of designing, shrewd, wire-pulling politi- 
cians, seeking personal ends, revenge or control of party spoils, 
who out-maneuvered the managers of Governor Seward and 
other candidates. The nomination, we are told, was compassed 
then and there ; it was the conclusion of a caueus of self-pro- 
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moted party Chiefs who cocrced the Convention by means of 
crowds and a claque: a nomination contrary to the antecedent 
populär demand which not only surprised but "shocked" the 
better judgment of the North. The same opinion in essence is 
exhibited by other historians when they regard the nomination 
merely as a concession to this or that group of conserva- 
tives, whose leaders effectively threatened revolt or predicted 
defeat if Governor Seward was nominated— e. g., the 
"American" faction of Indiana, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
o.r the "Cotton Whigs" and the "Union Saving" pro-slavery 
groups of the Anti- Administration or Opposition party of the 
"battle-ground states" of the North. Others, while realizing 
that the decision of the Convention was the result of keen dis- 
cernment and rare discretion, assume, or appear to suggest, that 
the Convention was controlled by one consideration, or para- 
mount interest, to wit, Slavery ! and that the selection of Mr. 
Lincoln was merely a compromise between the clashing factions 
of the Opposition on this one issue. 

In what follows I do not propose to deal directly with any 
of the assertions or assumptions respecting Mr. Lincoln's first 
nomination, just mentioned. Indirectly, however, I do under- 
take to exhibit a complex of facts that have an important rela- 
tion to the work of the Chicago Convention, facts which sug- 
gest that the nomination of Mr. Lincoln was neither irrelevant 
nor inconsequential, nor accidental, and was without real sur- 
prise or shock to the country; because the party chiefs who 
urged, insisted and agreed upon his nomination as a wise com- 
promise clearly discerned two major considerations in the 
minds of delegates and the public at large that determined suc- 
cess in the ensuing campaign — and with respect to which the 
nominee satisfied completely. One of those major considera- 
tions was, of course, the position of the party and the conduct 
and views of the candidate upon the subject of Slavery. The 
other consideration was the attitude of the party and the course 
of the candidate with respect to the treatment of the foreign- 
born in our policy. The former has been extensively and 
minutely discussed. The latter has scarcely been mentioned 
and apparently has been unappreciated : save as consciousness 
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of the fact might be inferred from reference to the activities 
of "Americans," which normally would producc reaction among 
the foreign-born. 

I. 

The question of Slavery excepted, there was no subject that 
aroused more animosity and virulent action in political discus- 
sion in this country in the decade preceding the Civil War than 
the treatment of foreign-born residents among us. Between 
1854 and 1858 anti-foreign prejudice of the most malevolent 
sort rolled in tidal surges over the greater part of the country. 
In the form of Know-Nothingism it disturbed, demoralized and 
in many states shattered the old party organizations and align- 
ments. It worked the final dissolution of the Old Whig party, 
the disintegration of which was precipitated by the disastrous 
campaign of 1852. This anti-foreign feeling was as strong, not 
to say violent, in the older states of the east, in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, as in 
the states of the South and of the Southwest. Indeed, one has 
Warrant for asserting that Know Nothingism exhibited itself 
most vigorously in the State whose Citizens boasted the highest 
general average of populär culture, namely, in old Massachu- 
setts. 

The virulence of the anti-foreign movement had nearly sub- 
sided by 1858. Contemporary partisan critics contemptuously 
pronounced the "Dark Lantern" party, as the Know Nothings 
were latterly designated in current parlance, dead or at best 
dying and negligible. The "American" party, which succeeded 
to the effects of the Know Nothings and carried on the anti- 
foreign Propaganda in the open, decreased rapidly in numbers 
and influence and its Organization declined correspondingly in 
vigor. But one entertains a serious error who concludes, as 
some latter-day historians seem to do, that anti-foreign preju- 
dice was dormant from lack of vitality. One cannot read the 
newspapers of 1858, 1859 and 1860 and scrutinize the course 
of politics in most of the states of the North, the programs and 
maneuvers of party candidates and leaders, and not perceive a 
constant concern on the part of Republican leaders as to the 
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prospective action of "American" factionists: nota bene, the 
pleas and protests of the leaders of the anti-Seward forces at 
the Chicago Convention in 1860. The American party was by 
no means a collection of "dry hearts and dead weights," as Carl 
Schurz described them at the time. While it lacked power to 
accomplish much directly in the way of a positive program, it 
was potent in its ability to prevent the success of a party whose 
candidates aroused its antagonism. This potency of the 
American party was demonstrated beyond cavil, in a striking 
and picturesque fashion in 1859, and at a time when the public 
at large had concluded that the anti-foreign prejudice of the 
people had completely subsided. 1 

In 1856 an amendment to the Constitution of Massachusetts 
was passed by both houses of the General Court of that State, 
denying the franchise to foreign-born until they had been in 
residence for a period of twenty-one years ; naturalization, also, 
being a prerequisite. The amendment was passed with large 
majorities. The demand for such a radical law had decreased 
markedly by the next Session of the General Court, as the pro- 
posed amendment was defeated in 1857, and two Substitutes for 
lesscr terms of probation were defeated. 2 

The demand for such restriction persisted, however, for on 
January 19, 1858, a member of the lower House, Mr. F. H. 
Sprague, of Boston, introduced a motion directing the Joint 
Special Committee appointed to consider the Governor's mes- 
sage, to report upon the expedience of amending the constitu- 

1 The narrative which follows is an enlargement of some sec- 
tions of sundry papers or parts of studies heretoforc printed in which 
the writer dealt with some of the phases of the subject ; a section of 
an article on "Iowa and the First Nomination of Abraham Lincoln," 
in The Annais of Iowa, Vol. VIII. (Oct. 1907) ; "The Germans of 
Davenport and the Chicago Convention of 1860," first published in 
Downer's History of Scott County (Iowa) 1910, and reprinted in 
Deutsche Amerikanische Geschichtsblätter, Vol. X., 156-163 (July 
1910) ; and in a paper entitled "Massachusetts, the Germans and the 
Chicago Convention of 1860," read before the State Historical So- 
ciety of Illinois at its annual meeting at Evans ton, May llth, 1911. 
(Unpublished.) 

2 Address of His Excellency, Nathaniel P. Banks, to the Two 
Branches of the Legislature of Massachusetts, January 6, 1860, pp. 8-9. 
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tion so that "no person of foreign birth shall be cntitled to vote 
or be eligible to office" unless he shall have been a "resident 
within the Jurisdiction of the United States fourteen years."* 
The committee reported adversely upon the proposed amend- 
ment. The House, nevertheless, passed the following: 

No person of foreign birth shall be entitled to vote, 
or shall be eligible to office, unless he shall have resided 
within the Jurisdiction of the United States for two years 
subsequent to his naturalization, and shall be otherwise 
qualified, according to the Constitution and laws of this 
Commonwealth; Provided, that this amendment shall not 
affect the rights which any person of foreign birth pos- 
sessed at the time of the adoption thereof ; and, provided 
further, that it shall not affect the rights of any child 
of a Citizen of the United States, born during the 
temporary absence of the parent therefrom. 4 

This amendment was concurred in by the Senate February 
20, by a vote of 22 to 6. In accordance with the requirement of 
the Constitution, it was resubmitted to the General Court in 
1859 and passed the lower House on February 8, by a vote 
of 177 to 32, and the Senate onFe bruary 18, by a vote of 23 
to 5. 

The amendment, when first put upon its passage, and dur- 
ing its consideration in 1858, apparently produced little, if any, 
discussion pro or con, in the press of the country at large. I 
have found no special mention of it in the editorial or news 
columns of such papers as the New York Daily Herald or the 
New York Semi-Weekly Tribüne, or in sundry contemporaries 
in Iowa. The German press, wherein we may presume an 
alert interest and keen watchfulness for all matters adversely 
affecting the foreign-born, was no less indifferent to the pend- 
ing amendment. Der Tagliche Demokrat of Davenport, Iowa, 
then edited by Mr. Theodore Olshausen, one of the foremost 
German editors in the Mississippi valley, does not dwell upon 

«The Writer is indebted to Mr. Charles Beiden, State Librarian 
of Massachusetts for the details as to votes on the amendment given 
above. 

«Thorpe's American Charters, Constitutions and Organic Laws 
Vol 3, p. 1920. Therein listed as Article XXIII under "Articles of 
Amendment." 
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it. Distance might account for his attitudc. But within Bos- 
ton itself, the Germans— at least some of thc lcaders— did not 
take the proposed amendment more seriously. Der Pioneer, 
edited by Mr. Karl Heinzen, is likewise silent anent the meas- 
ure. Foremost among the German Radicals, and alert and ag- 
gressive in all matters affecting Germans, we should expect 
him to hurl bolts at the amendment. 

The silence of Der Pioneer may have been due to the fact 
that Mr. Heinzen was absent at the time, travelling in the 
West. But Dr. Adolph Douai, a watchful guardian of German 
interests, was in Boston and contributing constantly to his col- 
umns. He certainly would have started the hue and cry, if he, 
or other Germans in the city, had deemed it a menace to the 
welfare of Germans as aliens desirous of speedily acquiring 
the rights of citizenship. The probabilities are that the Ger- 
mans in Boston, as elsewhere, were either indifferent, or 
deemed silence the better part of prudence. The General Court 
had failed to concur in a final test vote on a more stringent 
measure in 1857, and they probably reasoned that anti-foreign 
prejudice would decline in the ensuing year and the policy of 
silence would encourage such decline. 

When the amendment came before the General Court, in 
January, 1859, on its second passage, Der Pioneer maintains 
the same silence respecting its significance and prospects and 
consequences to the Germans, if adopted, that had character- 
ized its course in 1858. Upon the passage of the amendment in 
the lower House on February 8 by such an overwhelming vote 
(177 yeas to 32 nays), the Germans suddenly realized the dan- 
ger threatening their Status. They arose en masse in angry pro- 
test, and their foremost leaders began to train their heavy guns 
upon the Republican party. Plans for organized Opposition 
to the passage of the proposed amendment in the upper House 
were instantly concerted and promoted. A mass meeting was 
called for the evening of the lOth, and met "im Lokale des 
Fortschrittsvereins zu Boston." This meeting decided to 
direct a committee to prepare "in möglichster Eile" an address 
to the members of the Legislature. Under the caption, "Nativ- 
ismus und Republicanismus," Karl Heinzen gives in Der Pion- 
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eer (Feb. 19) the resolutions issued or given out on the 14th, 
supplemented by some characteristic comments in his most 
vigorous vein. In order to appreciate some of the subsequent 
developments in the West to which we shall later turn, gener- 
ous excerpts are taken f rom the resolutions, which follow : 

There has a bill been introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives moving an Amendment of the Constitution 
to the effect 

that a foreigner, even after having become a United 
States Citizen should have no right to vote within 
the State, before the expiration of a further resi- 
dence in it of two years. 

The undersigned, mostly, if not all, Citizens of foreign 
birth and Germans had hoped that the Republican major- 
ity of the Legislature would present this amendment as 
un-Republican. We could not suppose that a party to 
which we, as enemies of Slavery and Wrong, hope to be- 
long, and in whose behalf we, at several times, made all 
erTorts in our power, would be inclined to originate or 
favor a bill destructive of the rights of Adopted Citizens. 
We could not suppose that the Republican party, in order 
to gain votes for Freedom, would choose the means of 
debarring friends of Freedom, from voting. We could not 
indulge in the slighting supposition that the very State 
which prides in the glory of being the stronghold of Re- 
publican principles would be the first to renounce the 
Philadelphia platform. 

The vote. however, on this bill in the House of Rep- 
resentatives has undeceived us. [After showing how and 
why the Germans had but recently joined the ranks of the 
Republicans in Boston and how essential they were to their 
local supremacy the address continues] ; and the German 
immigration, now immigrating, is to a man Republican. 
Thus it is, indeed, that the bill trifles away the Republican 
ascendancy in the city suffrages, so difficulty gained. 

But suppose, for a moment, we are mi staken in this 
belief : what impression will be produced by this bill upon 
the minds of the great body of foreign-born Republican 
voters of the West? They have hitherto been supposing 
that Nativism was dead, and the Philadelphia platform a 
reality. Seeing that they are mistaken in this, they will 
henceforth — not vote the Democratic ticket — of course 
not — but feel disgusted and not vote at all. * * * 

We are against every abuse of the right of voting, and 
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will support any decent measure to prevcnt it; but we 
must declare our hostility to all political measures which 
tend to replace a small and special nuisance that may be 
remedied in some other way by a greater and general one. 
The proposed amendment implies an odious, unjust and 
useless distinction between foreign-born and native Citi- 
zens. If a Slaveholder and born enemy of the institu- 
tions of Massachusetts should settle in this State, he has 
soon after the right to exert his vote against them; but if 
a European Republican has, after a five years' residence 
in Boston, learned to love and to appreciate her institu- 
tions, the Amendment withholds from him for two more 
years the right of voting that makes him equal to a slave- 
holder. Is this just? Is this wise? 

The liberal Germans would be devoid of seif esteem 
and justice if they would not protest against this insulting 
and dangerous proposition. Those foreign-born Citizens 
who support the Republican policy have intelligence and 
character to a sufficient degree to know 

That No Party Can Claim To Be A Party Of Free- 
dom, and to Rallv The Voters For FREEDOM, Who 
Are Not True Enough To The Eternal Principle of 
Justice. 8 

The indignation and protests of the Germans of Boston 
availed nothing to prevent the passage of the amendment. Ten 
days after its adoption in the lower House it was concurred 
in (Feb. 18) by the Senate by a vote of 23 to 5. The amend- 
ment was then ready for Submission to the people at a special 
election to be held May 9. 

Germans realized that populär endorsement of the amend- 
ment was probable if the disposition of the General Court was 
a fair index of the populär judgment ; and they realized also 
that earnest and systematic Opposition was imperative. With 
the character and conduct of the Opposition maintained by 
the Germans of Massachusetts in the campaign that ensued I 
am not here concerned; but only with some of the effects pro- 
duced by the proposal of the amendment and some of the ef- 

8 For the above and subsequent citations from Der Pioneer, the 
writer is indebted to Mr. Daniel Fausel and Mrs. Karl Heinzen, widow 
of the founder and editor, both of Boston; this brief acknowledge- 
ment does not measure his sense of Obligation for their courtesies and 
consideration. 
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fects predicted by the Germans in their protest to the General 
Court. 

The address from which we have quoted was formally di- 
rected "To the Honorables, the Senators and Representatives 
of the State of Massachusetts/' but in the terms of its argu- 
ment and plea it was directed specifically and solely to the Re- 
publicans, as the major party, and therefore the responsible 
party. With great discernment they shot their bolts straight 
to the Strategie points in the national Situation. If there was 
any raison fetre for the Republican party it was Opposition to 
the extension of Slavery; this fact, and this fact alone, held 
together the heterogeneous and mutually repellant elements 
that between 1854 and 1856 united to make the Republican 
party. On this issue Germans had joined the party by the 
thousands after the shock of Douglas' Kansas-Nebraska bill in 
1854, repealing the Missouri Compromise. The Philadelphia 
platform of 1856 satisfied their anti-slavery views and secured 
their loyalty by a definite declaration in favor of "liberty of 
conscience and equality of rights among Citizens" and an ex- 
plicit avowal of Opposition to "all legislation impairing their 
security." The discrimination against them incorporated in the 
proposed amendment was odious and inexplicable. 

As the Germans of Boston contemplated the course of the 
Republicans of the Old Bay State, their indignation became 
warmer during the ensuing weeks. Another mass meeting was 
called and convened in their Turnhalle, March 3, to voice their 
feelings. The chairman was again the doughty editor of Der 
Pioneer, Mr. Karl Heinzen. Dr. Adolph Douai was again 
foremost in the proeeedings. He introduced, and probably 
formulated, a series of twelve resolutions fchat expressed 
their protests and purposes in the most downright fashion. 
Some extracts will exhibit their spirit and significance: 

6. The amendment is treason to the Republican party 
whose platform is given up in an essential point. * * * 
******** 

10. The amendment is the produet of a spirit utterly 
narrow, fanatical and hostile to progress ; * * * 
******** 
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12. Taking this amendment for what it is, we mujt 
make the Republican party responsible for its pernicious 
consequences — if this party suffers its platform to be tbus 
stealthily infringed. 

******** 

Accordingly we invite all "persons of foreign birth" in 
the United States, and especially our own countrymen, 
and all Americans of truly liberal sentiments * * * to 
form a separate Organization, ready to unite with only 
such a party as will apportion the rights of citizenship no 
more according to "birth" than human rights according 
to complexion. 

The resolutions were tantamount to an Ultimatum that 
meant a declaration of war if their demands were not conceded, 
and the press of the country received it as such. The echoes 
and disturbances produced by the resolutions did not wholly 
cease until the Germans learned of the actions of the National 
Republican Convention at Chicago, May 17-18, 1860. 

The immediate object in view was the restriction of the 
evil of making foreigners into voters on the eve of elections. 
The Irish were the aliens chiefly, if not wholly, in mind. But 
the party leaders who promoted the amendment were very 
short-sighted or heedless to have forgotten the Germans and 
their attitude toward Slavery and their temperament when 
aroused on any public matter. From the time when Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison had begun his active abolition Propaganda in 
the thirties, Germans had been in the forefront of the fight — 
among the leaders being Professor Karl Folien, Mrs. Ernestine 
L. Rose, Theodore Weld and the Grimke sisters. In 1859 the 
great majority of the influential German editors of the coun- 
try were outspoken advocates of anti-slavery views. For the 
party that stood Sponsor for such anti-slavery Champions as 
Charles Sumner and Henry Wilson to sanction and to submit 
to the people such an amendment, and one, too, that seemed 
squarely to violate a solemn pledge that insured against it — in- 
dicated either scant intelligence or bad morals. But even if 
the feelings of the Germans of Boston were negligible in the 
politics of Massachusetts, it was hardly common political wis- 
dom to endanger Republican success in many states of the 
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North where Germans held the balance of power, and thus 
threaten success in the presidential campaign of 1860. The 
Republican leaders of the Old Bay State were soon astonished 
at the storms which their amendment produced throughout the 
country. Protests from Germans poured in upon them from 
New Jersey and New York, from Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
from Michigan and Wisconsin, from Illinois and Iowa, from 
Maryland and Missouri, and later they learned of indignant 
protests from the Germans and the Republicans of California. 

The tremendous effect of the pending amendment outside 
of Massachusetts and the grave concern of the foremost anti- 
slavery Champions among the Republican leaders respecting 
the consequences of its adoption was strikingly exhibited in a 
letter of Senator Henry Wilson of Massachusetts to Congress- 
man Francis Gillette of Hartford, Connecticut. Mr. Gillette 
had written him in some anxiety over disturbances produced 
in his own State and district by the proposal in Massachusetts. 
Senator Wilson replied at considerable Iength, deploring the 
proposed restriction and appealing to his partisan friends to 
defeat the measure. His argument was strong and straight- 
forward and his appeal earnest ; and his letter was particularly 
noteworthy because a few years before he had himself been a 
staright-out Know-Nothing. But the extinction of Slavery 
was the paramount issue with him, and the Germans were es- 
sential allies in the contest against the iniquitous institution. 
His position was bold, manly, unequivocal. His letter was 
dated at Natick, his home, April 30. The initial paragraph will 
indicate the ränge of his anxiety: 

You express, in your note, the fear that the adoption 
by the people of Massachusetts of the Two Years' Amend- 
ment, will prejudice the Republican cause in the country, 
and the hope that it will be promptly voted down. You 
are not ,my dear sir, the only devoted friend of the anti- 
slavery cause who entertains this fear and expresses this 
hope. Before I left Washington, several of our most de- 
voted and distinguished men — such men as Mr. Harlan, 
Mr. Doolittle, Gov. Grimes and Gov. Bingham — expressed 
to me their profound regret that the proposition had re- 
ceived the sanction of the Legislature, and their earnest 
hope that the people would reject it. Since my return 
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home I have received, especially from the Northwest, 
many letters expressing the opinion that the Republican 
cause would be prejudiced by its adoption, and the streng- 
est desire that it should be rejected» 
The gentlemen mentioned were Mr. James Harlan, Iowa's 
senior Senator at Washington; Mr. James R. Doolittle, the 
junior Senator of Wisconsin; Mr. James W. Grimes, Iowa's 
junior Senator, and Mr. Kinsley A. Bingham, junior Senator- 
elect from Michigan — all gentlemen of experience and keen 
perceptions in political matters. Let us now trace the develop- 
ments in Iowa. 

II.» 

The Germans of Iowa — at least of central eastern Iowa — 
realized the significance of the "Two-Year Amendment" pro- 

Liberator, May 6, 1859. 

7 Here the present writer wishes to acknowledge his obliga- 
tions for Information and for repeated courtesies and kindness, gen- 
erously given notwithstanding numerous inquiries. 

To the late Dr. Reuben G. Thwaites, Secretary of the Wisconsin 
State Historical Society and Mr. Fred Merz, of Madison; to Miss 
Caroline Mcllvaine, Secretary of the Chicago Historical Society, Chi- 
cago; to Mrs. Jesse Palmer Weber, Secretary of the Illinois State 
Historical Society, Springneid; to Dr. B. F. Shambaugh, Superintend- 
ent of the State Historical Society of Iowa and his assistant, Dr. Dan 
E. Clark, Iowa City; to Mr. Edgar R. Harlan, Curator of the Histori- 
cal Department of Iowa, and his assistant, Miss Ida Huntington, Des 
Moines. 

To Miss Grace D. Rose, librarian of the Public Library of Daven- 
port; Miss Miriam P. Wharton, Librarian of the Free Public Library 
of Burlington; Miss Ione Armstrong of the Public Library of Council 
Bluffs. 

To Hon. Robert T. Lincoln, formerly of Chicago, now of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

To Hon. Henry Finck, United States Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue, Milwaukee, Wis. 

To Hon. John L. Waite. Editor of The Hank eye, and Mr. W. W. 
Baldwin, Vice President of C, B. & Q. Ry.Co., both of Btirlington, Iowa. 
Demokrat of Davenport. 

To Dr. August P. Richter, sometime editor (1884-1913) of Der 
Demokrat of Davenport, now of Los Angeles, Calif. 

To Dr. Otto L. Schmidt, of Chicago, President of the German- 
American Historical Society of Illinois. 
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posed in Massachusetts almost as soon as did the Germans of 
Boston. 8 Karl Heinzen, we have seen, did not proclaim the 

Until February 27 Mr. Olshausen makes no further sub- 
stantial reference to the matter. He then gives prominence 
to two actions or assemblies whereby formal memorials or 
protests were addressed to the Legislature of Massaahusetts 
by eastern Germans: the first was the "ausserordanliche Ver- 
sammlung" of the German Republican Central Committee of 
the City of New York, on February 22, at which an earnest 
memorial was agreed upon expressing the serious objections 
of the Germans of that city to the pending proposal in Mas- 
sachusetts ; the second was a similar action taken by the Ger- 
man Republican Club of Newark, New Jersey, on February 17. 

The passage of the Amendment by the General Court of 
Massachusetts, however, elicited no editorial comment or Pro- 
test from Mr. Olshausen's pen. Whether his silence was due 
to astonishment or perplexity as to what was best to say anent 
the proposal, or to absorption in Iocal politics or minor mat- 

The writer realizes that this mention of his indebtedness to those 
naraed, and especially those last listed, scarcely indicates the nature 
or the degree of his obligations which he gratefully acknowledges. 

8 Der Demokrat, on which the writer chiefly relics for Statements 
as to the feelings of the Germans of Iowa, was the leading German 
paper in the State and served the largest constituency. 

The files of the other Republican German papers published in 
Iowa in 1859 appear to have been lost — at least repeatcd inquiries as to 
their whereabouts have availed nothing. They were the Staats Zeitung 
of Dubuque, the Zeitung of Muscatine, the Freie Presse of Burlington, 
the Zeitung (or Volksblattf) of Keokuk. 

character and consequences of the measure until February 12. 
Before Der Pionier could have reached Iowa, Theodore Ols- 
hausen, at Davenport, exposed the provisions of the amend- 
ment in Der Demokrat (Feb. 15) in an editorial article enti- 
tled, "Nativismus in Massachusetts." It closed with an exhor- 
tation, urging all Germans in Massachusetts to stand forth and 
repel the injurious and obnoxious measure, and, further, sug- 
gesting that in case their protests did not avail to prevent its 
passage by the Legislature, then to proceed to attack its validity 
in the courts. 
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ters we can only surmise. As it was, Mr. Olshausen had 
given morc attention to it than had Mr. Bernard Domschke, 
of Milwaukee, in the columns of Der Atlas, whose first com- 
ment was not made until March 1. On March 4 Der Dem- 
okrat informed its readers editorially that a bili, similar in 
character and purpose to the one submitted in Massachusetts 
had been introduced in the Legislature of New Jersey and Mr. 
Olshausen closes with : "Sollen denn die Adoptiv-Bürger mit 
Gewalt der republikanischen Partei abwendig gemacht wer- 
den?" 

From this time forward until July few days passed on 
which Der Demokrat did not contain more or less upon the 
proposed restriction contemplated in Massachusetts. There 
were news items and editorial expressions, Communications, 
reprints of articles from contemporaries, or of letters of not- 
ables, accounts of meetings called to protest the principle and 
policy of the proposed restriction, and the reproduction of 
resolutions voicing the feelings of the foreign-born. Articles 
indicating the views of Republican editors and leaders and 
the actions of Republican party organizations were given con- 
spicuous mention. No other subject received such serious 
attention, or occupied the amount of space in its columns. In- 
directly the subject was extensively dealt with in discussing 
the proposal of Mr. Karl Heinzen and Dr. Adolph Douai 
that the Germans formally secede from the Republican party 
and assemble in a national Convention and organize an inde- 
pendent German Liberal party which should promote German 
interests directly and exclusively. 

Düring February and March the American Republican 
papers of Iowa were for the most part silent respecting the 
Two Year Amendment. The same assertion holds true in 
considerable part for April. Thus the Daily Express *n<x 
Herald of Dubuque, perhaps the foremost Democratic paper 
in the State, stated on April 7 that it had watched "for some 
time" to see whether there was a "single prominent Repub- 
lican press in Iowa" that would have the honesty to come out 
and declare that the Republicans of Iowa entertained prc- 
cisely the same nativistic prejudices prevalent in Massachu- 
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setts, the editor, Mr. J. B. Dorr, knowing of but one Repub- 
lican paper in the State which deplored the passage of the 
act. The Daily Gate City of Keokuk, edited by Mr. James B. 
Howell, an alert and influential editor, made no reference to 
the subject in any form until April 25, when he squarely 
expressed Opposition to the principles of the Amendment, the 
occasion being the notable speech of Mr. Carl Schurz on 
April 18 in Fanueil Hall, Boston, on "True Americanism" in 
which he made a powerful plea for the defeat of the Amend- 
ment. As the Democratic papers of the State were about 
equally laggard or reticent, Republican editors may have re- 
frained from discussing the amendment because they deemed 
the subject without interest and discussion of it unprofitable 
or imprudent. Whatever the reason for their silence, they 
were soon forced to give the matter serious attention. 

The resolutions of the Germans of Boston were heralded, 
of course, from eastern shores to western frontiers, especially 
their declaration that they would not affiliate with a party that 
endorsed such a discrimination among Citizens. The reported 
actions of the Germans of New York and Toledo indicated 
that the Germans were in a serious State of mind. The favor 
with which the Suggestion of a new German party was re- 
ceived and the project promoted, demonstrated a pronounced 
State of belligerency among them and experienced watchers 
of the tides and winds of the political seas soon began to 
realize that no ordinary breeze was blowing and perceived that 
a storm was not unlikely. Democratic editors commenced 
to show signs of appreciating the Strategie advantages to the 
Democratic party of the disturbance within the ranks of the 
German Republicans. They began to gloat over the pros- 
pective "bolt" and to promote it, commending the discernment 
and justice of the protestants, and exeoriating the Republic- 
ans in magniloquent terms for what they denounced as the 
double-dealing of the Republicans in their relations with the 
Germans. 

The first expression of consequence, so far as I have dis- 
covered, was an editorial in the Dubuque Times of March 17 
under the caption, "Massachusetts Naturalization" — and its 
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contents indicate that the editor, Mr. Frank W. Palmer, mis- 
apprehended the real nature of the objection of the Germans 
to the Amendment and unduly discounted the importance of 
their discontent. Taking his cue from the Boston Journal he 
declared that the meeting of the Germans in Boston had been 
incited and promoted by the Democratic party and that those 
in attendance were "pro-slavery German Democrats." Mr. 
Palmer looked upon the amendment with favor and contended 
that the better class of Germans endorsed the purpose of 
the restriction. There had been evils in our elections due to 
the "making" of voters out of aliens on the eve of elections — 
and these evils were notorious and conceded by all intelligent 
persons. All fairminded and patriotic Germans would wel- 
come such a reform as the measure in Massachusetts. Those 
who were objecting were merely "politicians" maneuvering 
for partisan advantage ; and their hue and cry would not drive 
the liberal Germans from the ranks of the Republican party. 
As will appear Mr. Palmer missed entirely the point of offense 
to the Germans. It is possible, of course, that he perceived 
it but deemed it best not to point it out or to concede it. 

On Saturday, March 19, the foremost Democratic paper 
in Southeastern Iowa, the Gazette of Burlington, reproduced 
the proeeedings of the Boston meeting and dwelt upon the 
predicament of the Republicans in consequence. The article 
immediately drew the fire of Mr. Clark Dunham, editor of 
The Hawkeye, on Monday following. He, like Mr. Palmer, 
reaHzed and conceded the existence of serious evils that 
should be reformed. But he did not approve the Amendment 
proposed. 

Although we approve the object of it, we do not think 
it is in itself right and fair and just to our German friends 
in looking upon it as an abridgement of their rights. 

Had the Legislature, instead of lengthening the term 
of residence, required that two years should intervene 
after signifying their intention of becoming Citizens before 
naturalization, it would have aecomplished the desired end 
and given no just cause of offense. 

It is not our wish and not the wish of the Republican 
party to abridge in the smallest degree the rights and 
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political Privileges enjoyed in this country by adopted 
Citizens. 

Mr. Dunham then enlarges upon the beneficial results of 
the liberal policy theretofore pursued and urges that the doors 
be thrown open wide and 160 acres of land be offered free to 
any and all who will come to our shores. The next day he de- 
livered a body blow to his Democratic critics: 

German Democrats and German Democratic newspa- 
rs are making considerable noise over the recent Act of 
assachusetts in extending the period of naturalization, 
and attempting to hold the Republican party of the coun- 
try responsiWe for it. A similar law is in force in the 
Democratic State of South Carolina, and yet nothing is 
heard of it — no row raised over it. The act of Massa- 
chusetts no more binds the Republican party than the act 
of South Carolina does the Democratic party. — And in 
neither case can we look upon the acts of those states as 
a true expose of the opinions and feelings of the two par- 
ties touching the subject of naturalization. 

Mr. Olshausen called the attention of his readers to the 
editorial of Tlie Hawkeye first quoted with much satisfaction 
and ventured the assertion that its sentiments represented 
probably the sentiments of the largest number of Republican 
editors of the State. It is not uninteresting to note that Mr. 
Dunham's expression was given forth on the same day on 
which a notable editorial entitled, "Vote it Down," appeared 
in the Chicago Press and Tribüne in which the New England 
proposal was roundly denounced and its defeat insisted upon 
— an editorial that was extensively copied in the eastem 
press. The numerous and influential German population of 
Burlington and Des Moines county no doubt had much to do 
with prompting Mr. Dunham's explicit declarations in Op- 
position to the Two Year Amendment. 

Another leading Republican editor of the State about the 
same time began to realize that the Germans were not viewing 
the pending legislation in Massachusetts with indifference— 
Mr. Add H. Sanders of the Davenport Gazette. The talk of 
Germans on the streets and in places of common resort, and 
the expressions of Der Demokrat probably convinced him that 
their disapproval was waxing warm and might become menac- 
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ing. The Germans swarmed in Scott county and in contiguous 
counties and should they become belligerent continued Repub- 
lican supremacy in Iowa was impossible. On March 26 he 
expressed himself vigorously upon the Amendment. He re- 
pelled the Suggestion that the Republican party should be 
held accountable for the vagaries and perversions of mem- 
bers of a Legislature who "seem to feel under moral Obli- 
gation to do something extraordinary and calculated to per- 
plex their own party." He then asserts his confidence that 
"an overwhelming majority of the Republicans of Massa- 
chusetts are opposed to this most ridiculous and unjust proposi- 
tion." He then cites a portion of the editorial from the Chi- 
cago Press and Tribüne referred to and closes with the assur- 
ance that the Republican party will not be imperilled by the 
particular follies of the people of Massachusetts. Mr. Sand- 
ers on March 31 again assails the Amendment and takes pains 
to declare that "the Republican press everywhere are indig- 
nantly denouncing this action." 

III. 

Despite the assertion of Mr. Sanders the expressions of 
the Hawkeye and the Gazette upon the Two Year Amend- 
ment were conspicuous by their rarity. The great majority 
of Republican editors were silent ; and that silence might in- 
dicate concurrence with the views of Messrs. Dunham and 
Sanders, as Theodore Olshausen presumed and wished to be- 
lieve, or it might mean sympathy with the views of Mr. 
Palmer and the eastern advocates of the Amendment. A Ger- 
man Farmer, living near Davenport, who took an alert inter- 
est in local and national politics and who was an industrious 
reader of American, no less than of German newspapers, and 
among them, Greeley's Tribüne, had become impressed by 
this lack of interest in, or indifference to the issue pending 
in Massachusetts and the non-attention to the protests of the 
Germans to the passage of the proposed Amendment restrict- 
ing their franchise. Reflection upon the matter produced 
so much discontent that it finally induced him to pen a long 
letter — a column and a half, solid — to the New York Tribüne, 
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in which he expressed himself with much vigor, pith and 
point. It was composed sometime in March, but it did not 
appear until April 11. 

In estimating the effect of the communication it should be 
realized that Greeley's Tribüne was at that time the most 
widely read newspaper in Iowa. The cjrculation of the 
W eekly was 7523, and that number, the Hawkeye declared was 
niore than double the number of subscribers claimed by the 
leading local paper of the State. Sentiments expressed in 
"Uncle Horace's" Tribüne consequently had a currency and 
ränge of effect equal in some respects to the aggregate press 
of the State. 

The writer to the Tribun* confesses his inexperience and 
difficulty in English expression, but he feels compelled to com- 
municate to his American fellow Citizens "the deep dissatis- 
faction which at the moment prevails among the thousands of 
German Republicans in all the States." The cause was the 
passage of the Two Year Amendment in Massachusetts and 
the introduction of a similar measure in New Jersey, "thereby 
throwing into contempt and depression those who by mere 
accident have not the fortune to be born in this country." 
He then bluntly asserts : "I venture to say that my affection 
for my adopted fatherland reaches far above the patriotism 
which a majori ty of the Representatives of the American 
people, exhibited in the National Legislature in devoting their 
influence for the extension of human slavery, and the hard 
earned millions of the people for the acquirement of new 

markets for human flesh [Cuba] " He then waxes 

warmer and as his argument is pointed and forceful I take 
rather generously from his letter. 

It certainly would be unjust to hold the Republican 
party of the United States responsible for the unjust, 
illiberal and offending conduct of the party in some of the 
New England States, were it not for the silent approba- 
tion of the entire Republican press throughout the coun- 
try of such conduct. We have looked in vain for the dis- 
approvement of such a breach of plighted faith in Repub- 
lican English papers in other states, and we feel highly 
acgrc«sed that the National Republican platform may be 
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thus violated by even the constituents of Senators Sumner 
and Wilson, without meeting the slightest disapprobation in 
the Republican quarters anywhere, when at the same time, 
all Democratic papers are füll of it, making capital against 
the Republican party and scoffing at those who aided a 
party which repays them in tricks. We do not seek for 
sympathy in the Democratic party ; we are well aware that 
there is none. We know that depriving us of the free 
soil and denying a free homestead, when, at the same 
time they have millions to spend for the purpose of in- 
creasing the Slave representation in Congress, is not an 
inducement for us to praise them for their liberality, but 
this does not make it so certain that we never will vote 
with them again. The most valuable possession is man's 
honor and by attacking it you must expect to cause re- 
venge. If we cannot help it — to be treated as voting 
cattle — it matters but little for us on which side we stand, 
and if the Republican party cannot preserve the funda- 
mental principles of a Democratic Republic, respecting the 
rights of every man, white as well as black, it certainly 
is not destined to regenerate our country from the deep 
whirlpool of corruption in which it is sunk by the present 
Administration. A party which, in utter disregard of 
justice and discrimination 

* * * * * * * * 

But if the Republicans believe that they can keep their 
party up without being supported by foreign-born Citizens, 
and therefore think they can wink at us in spite of the 
eternal laws of justice, I only will remind them of the 
fact that Caesar's legions were smashed in the regions of 
Germany. 

******** 

With füll confidence in the great principles of liberty 
and progress, proclaimed by the Republican party, have we 
joined our American fellow Citizens in the great cause of 
obtaining and preserving free homes for free men, and 
thousands of freedom-loving Germans are continually in- 
creasing the number, so that today Iowa, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, New York, and perhaps 
Pennsylvania, can be counted Republican through the 

strength of the German Republican vote. 

******** 

The pretext that this discrimination between native and 
foreign-born Citizens was made for the purpose of pre- 
serving the ballot box, I regard as hypocrisy because this 
can be obtained by other and better means without offend- 
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ing a particular class of Citizens, I mean good Registry 
laws, and as far as the Germans are concerned — other 
nationalities may speak for themselves — they never made 
any objection to a good law of this kind based upon strict 
equality. 

But if our American fellow Citizens [wish to preserve 
the purity of the ballot let them] shorten the present time 
required for naturalization down to three years and make 
the right of voting commence two years thereafter. * * 

Greeley's correspondent concludes by admitting that he 

may have used stout and "bitter" words under stress of in- 

dignation, but he expressed the feelings of hundreds of thou- 

sands of freedom loving German Republicans, and "as a 

farmer, one of 'the mud sills of society,' I am not used to 

handling my tools with gloves." He signs himself : — "An Iowa 

Farmer and True Republican." 

A few days after the publication of the letter just quoted 
Der Demokrat announced that the name of the writer was 
Nicholas J. Rusch, a wealthy German farmer resident in 
Scott county, near Davenport, and one of the leading Citizens 
of that county, being at that time a member of the State 
Senate of Iowa, and as we shall have occasion to point out 
later a man of prominence in the politics of the State at large. 
Mr. Rusch was an educated man, having been a matriculate 
of the University of Kiel, from which institution he had to 
flee because of his part in the Revolutionary movements of 
1847-1848. 

Senator Rusch's letter Struck home so straight and hard 
that the Tribüne feit constrained to make instant rejoinder 
in an equally vigorous editorial. With the substantial views 
and contentions of their correspondent the editorial writer, 
(Dana or Greeley?) agrees assenting to the Suggestion that 
the exaetion of the proposed restriction in Massachusetts was 
excessive and expressing the hope that the Amendment would 
be voted down. The editorial writer then deems it necessary 
to administer a rebuke to the German Protestant because of 
his unjust assumptions respecting the motives of the proposers 
of the restriction and his harsh criticism, sweeping allega- 
tions of nativistic prejudice, and illiberality. He then pro- 
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ceeds to enlarge upon the admitted competency of a govern- 
ment to determine the franchise and the conditions of admis- 
sion thereto enjoyed by non-natives. If the people of Massa- 
chusetts decide to restrict the rights of the foreign-born in 
the matter of suffrage, it is within their right to do so and 
the Charge of prejudice should not ensue from those adverse- 
ly affected. The advocates of restriction such as that pro- 
posed in Massachusetts are to be accorded the presumption 
of patriotic motives. He then proceeds to set forth the evils 
that pervert the elections and the urgent need of reformative 
measures. After discoursing somewhat heavily upon the 
distinctton between naturalization and the suf frage, and en- 
larging upon some of the difficulties incident to any reform, 
he concludes by assenting to the practical Suggestion of the 
"Iowa Farmer" that a two years' residence might be required 
after declaration of intention before the franchise is permit- 
ted the naturalized Citizen. 

Ordinarily the editorials of the Tribüne were far from 
feeble, flat or forced. But in the rejoinder to the Iowa Farmer 
the argument was all three at once. Whether Dana or Greeley 
penned it, the writer seemed to feel constrained to take some 
sort of exception to the protest of Senator Rusch in order 
to demonstrate his intelligence and intellectual independence ; 
and much, if not all, that is asserted in criticism was irrele- 
vant or immaterial or ponderous philosophical observations 
with but little pertinency. Senator Rusch was indignant be- 
cause the Republicans of Massachusetts, notwithstanding the 
explicit pledge of the Philadelphia platform, proposed to make 
a serious discrimination against the foreign-born and he in- 
dulged in some sharp thursts and blunt comments upon the in- 
justice of the transaction and the tergiversation of those re- 
sponsible. The Tribüne agreed with him. Its assertion that 
Naturalization and the Franchise are logically and legally 
separable was pendantry. Massachusetts was competent legal- 
ly to exclude all non-natives from the local franchise; but 
few would gainsay those denouncing such a proposal as un- 
just and grossly unwise and few would restrain their Indigna- 
tion at such a proposal. Moreover, it is by no means clear 
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that advocates of such discriminations are exempt f rom charges 
of prejudice and illiberality and stupid inconsistency, pre- 
cisely as Senator Rusch bluntly put it. The advocates of all 
sorts of illiberal and undesirable legislation may be accorded 
the presumption of honest purpose and public consideration in 
their Propaganda; but if their purpose is obnoxious to sound 
principles and prejudicial to equity in political relationships 
then such advocates are subject to adverse scrutiny and sharp 
criticism. If, with fallacious argument and unsound princi- 
ples, there is coupled gross inconsistency in conduct and dis- 
regard of plighted word, then it is doubtful whether Senator 
Rusch exceeded the bounds of fair fighting when he flouted 
the integrity as well as the intelligence of the advocates of 
the Two Year Amendment promoted by the Puritans of the 
Old Bay State. 

IV. 

Meantime currents were beginning to run which suddenly, 
to the surprise of the public, upheaved in a decided demon- 
stration. Democratic papers commenced to dwell upon the 
proposed Amendment in Massachusetts and to apply scorn- 
ful epithets to the Republicans as pseudo-friends of the for- 
eign-born. Here and there, as we have seen, Republican 
papers began to deplore and to denounce the action in Massa- 
chusetts ; but with the exceptions mentioned the majority of 
the Party press in Iowa maintained silence upon the matter. 
One might easily conclude that the subject aroused little or 
no serious interest, or that there was a general acquiescence 
in the policy of restriction proposed in Massachusetts. 

Experienced party leaders in ante-bellutn days, precisely as 
in these days, did not take their cues solely from the com- 
ments of editors or the exhibits of reporters. Party managers 
have an eye only for the actual, energetic elements in politics 
that condition and control and determine elections. Party 
crafts are controlled as much by tides and waves as by the 
winds; and newspapers are likely to give heed to the winds 
rather than to the tides and undertow. The chief concern of 
the experienced politician is: "What are the people talking 
about by their firesides, at the country cross-roads and 
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Stores, in the city marts and counting rooms, in the clubs and 
thcatres and parks, in the factories and on the street?" 

In the latter part of March and in the forepart of April 
the guides and managers of the Republican party in Iowa 
began to realize that a strong current was running against 
them. The reports from the "river counties" wherein the 
Germans swarmed, Coming in the way of converse with way- 
farers going and Coming through the cities and towns of 
those counties and correspondence with friends and Confer- 
ence with responsible local leaders, indicated that the Ger- 
mans were taking the proposed Two Year restriction in Mas- 
sachusetts very seriously and that their discontent was almost 
certain to be a major matter in determining their action in the 
ensuing campaign. A call for a State Convention had al- 
ready been issued and the prospects for a favorable conclusion 
to the contest were far from satisfactory. 

Since 1854 the Republicans had had control of the State 
government. The majorities by which they had secured and 
maintained their supremacy were narrow. Governor Grimes' 
was only 2113 and Governor Lowe's but 1406. Just then 
there was much dissatisf action with Governor Lowe's Ad- 
ministration ; and he was a candidate for re-election. The 
people were deep in the industrial depression produced by the 
panic of 1857. There were scandals in the administration of 
both state and local finances. The methods of accounting were 
lamentably lax or lacking. State appropriations for Philan- 
thropie, "progressive" projects were excessive, if not extrav- 
agant ; taxes were delinquent ; and a state debt, or treasury 
deficit, above the constitutional limitation loomed large amidst 
the gloomy reflections. 

For the Germans there was an additional grievance that 
was indeed a casus belli. Iowa in 1855 had become "A Maine 
Law State" ; that is, a state wherein the manufacture and sale 
of alcoholic beverages, wine and beer, no less than distilled or 
spirituous Iiquors, were prohibited. Germans had protested 
vehemently against such legislation and had steadfastly agi- 
tated for its repeal or for liberal amendment. Foremost in 
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the fight for liberal laws was Senator Rusch of Scott county. 
Finally there were reasons for suspecting — suspicions that 
later developments amply confirmed — that the Democrats 
were already planning to make a special concentration of their 
forces to recapture Iowa — and that President Buchanan's ad- 
visers were more or less in Conference respecting the plans of 
the local leaders. 

Confronting such a political Situation, with the outlook un- 
favorable and with their own forces and allignment consid- 
erably disturbed, we may understand the considerations that 
prompted the field managers of the Republican party in Iowa 
to take an extraordinary step. 

The Republican State Central Committee was composed of 
men experienced in the stress and tactics of politics, familiär, 
from daily intercourse, with the people and their fcelings in 
the districts which they severally represented. Among them 
were several men who were keenly alive to the feelings of the 
Germans: — Mr. D. N. Cooley, a prominent lawyer of Du- 
buque ; Mr. Nicholas J. Rusch of Scott county, already men- 
tioned; Mr. G. II. Jerome, of Johnson county, editor of the 
Iozva City Republican; Mr. R. L. B. Clarke of Henry county, 
one of the most radical anti-slavery leaders in the State, and 
the first anti-slavery or Republican candidate for Congress 
in the First district; and the Chairman, Mr. John A. Kasson, 
of Polk county, a resident of Des Moines, then but re- 
cently made the seat of the State Government. In most of 
the counties named Germans were potent factors in all politi- 
cal campaigns. In Dubuque, Scott and Johnson counties the 
Germans held the balance of power and they were in no acqui- 
escing State of mind. We have already seen how emphatic 
and urgent one member, Senator Rusch, was in the matter 
of the Two Year Amendment. Another member, the Chair- 
man. was not less urgent. 

Mr. John A. Kasson was then a brilliant young lawyer, 
rapidly rising into fame in Iowa. A native of Vermont, and 
an alumnus of her State University, he had entered upon the 
practice of law in the State of Massachusetts. As early as 
1849 an article from his pen on "Reform in Legal Procedura" 
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had won applause from Charles Sumner. 9 In 1852 he settled 
in St. Louis where he found himself in a sort of Rhineland 
with "Latin Farmers" all about. His career in that city was 
distinguished. When Louis Kossuth visited St. Louis Mr. 
Kasson's reputation for apt, discreet and eloquent speech was 
such that he was asked to welcome the great Hungarian ref- 
ugee on behalf of the city. In 1857 he settled in Des Moines, 
which ever after remained his city of residence. Here too 
he immediately impressed himself upon the minds of the fore- 
most men in the State ; and their estimate of his character and 
capacity in achievement was signalized in 1858 when he was 
designated Chairman of the Republican State Central Com- 
mittee. The Republicans of Iowa have had some very able men 
in control of their field Operations but they have had none 
who excelled and few who have equalled Mr. John A. Kasson 
in discernment, discretion and energy, as his noteworthy ca 
reer afterwards in Congress and in Diplomacy may suggest. 

Sundry facts made Mr. Kasson alert and prompt to real 
ize the importance of the discontent of the Germans over the 
Two Year Amendment. His New England up-bringing and 
affiliations had given him anti-slavery predelictions. His res- 
idence in St. Louis had given him an intimate acquaintance 
with the energy and rigor of the German character. The Ger- 
mans he knew were among the most militant of the anti- 
slavery forces; and he knew further that when aroused to 
wrath on any matter Germans are wont to move en masse. 
In his professional work he came much in contact with the 
solid German character of eastern Iowa, especially in follow- 
ing the Supreme Court, which then held its sessions "on cir- 
cuit." All these facts coupled with the information naturally 
Coming to him via Conference and correspondence with local 
leaders and workers and wayfarers regarding the flux of pop- 
ulär opinion, made Mr. Kasson apprehend very soon that the 
Two Year Amendment proposed in Massachusetts was a mat- 
ter that might easily throw the party's forces into confusion 

•See The Monthly Law Reporter (Boston) Vol. 12, pp. 61-80; ar- 
ticle entitled "Law Reform — Practice." Sumner to Kasson, July 12, 
1849, see Pierce's Memoir and Letters. Vol. III., p. 43. 
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and result in their rout and dislodgement from the places of 
authority. 

When precisely the members of the Republican State Cen- 
tral Committee began to regard the constitutional amendment 
in Massachusetts as a matter of immediate practical import- 
ance, or who first realized that the Germans along the river 
were in a threatening mood and suggested some definite action 
to counteract and lessen their indignation, we probably cannot 
now discover. But some time in the latter part of March or 
in the forepart of April some one urged that the Committee, 
as such, proclaim its Opposition to the principle and policy of 
the proposed Amendment. Whether or no the action taken 
was the result of spontaneous Suggestion from within the 
committee or within the party's ranks in Iowa, or whether 
from German leaders or from native Republicans; whether or 
not it was prompt ed by such action taken by the State Central 
Committee of the Republican party of Wisconsin (March 24), 
we probably cannot now determine. But certain it is that 
either late in March or early in April it was proposed that 
the Committee by formal action express its disapproval of the 
Two Year Amendment, denounce its principle and make a 
direct appeal to the Republicans of Massachusetts to defeat 
the proposed change in their Constitution. On the 18th of 
April there was given out for publication at Des Moines a 
series of Resolutions unanimously adopted by the State Cen- 
tral Committee together with an Address or Appeal "To the 
Republicans of Massachusetts," signed by Mr. John A. Kas- 
son as Chairman. Both were printed at length in The Iowa 
Wcekly Citizen of April 20. 

Although the resolutions were dated at Des Moines we 
may doubt whether a meeting of the Committee actually took 
place in Des Moines. The Supreme Court was in Session at 
Davenport, beginning April 4. On April 20 Senator Rusch 
writes Mr. S. J. Kirkwood from Davenport an extended letter 
dealing with political matters which he hardly would have 
done had he been in Des Moines on the 18th, as he could 
have conferred in person with Mr. Kirkwood on his return to 
Davenport. A letter of Mr. Kasson's to Mr. Kirkwood dated 
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at Des Moines, May 1, says that he, Mr. Kasson, has just 
returned "from the Northern District." The private corre- 
spondence of the leaders seems to Warrant the inference that the 
Suggestion for a public pronouncement against the Two Year 
Amendment was probably canvassed first by correspondence, 
a rough draft or outline of the substance of their sentiments 
assented to in part perhaps by means of personal Conference 
and in part by correspondence or expression of confidence au- 
thorizing the chairman to formulate their common sentiment. 
There are substantial reasons for thinking that Mr. Kasson 
was the dominant personality in the proceeding, and probably 
was the committee de facto, the other members readily con- 
curring in his suggestions. 10 Mr. Kasson's address and 
the resolutions are given at length. 

To the Republicans of Massachusetts and of the Union : 

The subjoined resolutions have been unanimously 
adopted by the Republican State Central Committee of 
Iowa. In connection with this action, we disclaim alike 
the right and the disposition to interfere with a purely 
local question of Massachusetts politics. With the interior 
legislation and policy of another sovereign State we have 
nothing to do. That policy, in its relation to exterior in- 
terests which it affects, is a text for the comment of the 
country, and especially of the republicans elsewhere, who 
are sought to be charged with this responsibility. Massa- 
chusetts was one of the first, as well as firmest Republican 
states in the Union. Her example, while it does not con- 
trol, may seriously retard, the progress of the essential 
principles of the Republican party throughout the country. 
It is, therefore, with the most serious regret that the Re- 
publicans of Iowa have leamed of the legislative action 
of Massachusetts, which, in their opinion, contravenes the 
elemental principles upon which the party was established, 
and is now organized ; upon which they have hitherto won 
the support of the country; and by the power of which 
they are now looking to the reform of the national admin- 
istration. 

10 The following extracts from private letters of two of the promi- 
nent leaders of the Republican party in Iowa in 1859 to Mr. S. J. 
Kirkwood may enhance the prcsumption suggested above: "Some 
say that a Mr. Kasson is the Govcrnor de facto" W. W. Hamilton, to 
K., Dubuque, April T2 ( 1859; "* * Kasson is the committee. * *" 
John Tecsdale to K., Des Moines, July, 1859. 
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The principles rest upon the declaration of National 
Independence and the Constitution established to perpet- 
uate its theories. There is no doctrine of Republicanism 
which is not derived from a fair and just construction of 
the National Constitution. So far as its doctrines are sup- 
ported by that instrument they are national. Any attempt 
to thwart the legitimate purpose of the constitutional pro- 
visions becomes local, sectional, disorganizing. 

Congress, to give effect to the constitutional provision 
representing naturalization, has prescribed the time in 
which, and the mode by which, foreign-born inhabitants 
may become entitled to the enjoyment of the rights of 
American Citizens. When thus naturalized it seems to us 
a violation of the spirit and intent of the Constitution to 
establish by State legislation an invidious distinction be- 
tween lawful Citizens based upon the accident of birth- 
place. This discrimination once affirmed, we do not see 
where the limit to its application will be necessarily fixed. 
You may discriminate between the different nationalities, 
principalities and even municipalities, from which the nat- 
uralized Citizen may have come. Indeed, you may extend 
such State legislation, quite as legitimately upon principle, 
to a discrimination between Citizens who have settled 
among you from different states of our Union. It opens 
a field for the most dangerous innovations upon the con- 
stitutional rights. It is kindred, in spirit, to the legislation 
formerly attempted in one or two states, discriminating in 
taxation between the manufactures of Northern and 
Southern States, and in one instance refusing to recog- 
nize the right to protection in South Carolina of a Citizen 
of Massachusetts. Every discrimination in the enjoyment 
of a common constitutional right or privilege is, in our 
opinion, fraught with peril to populär peace and harmony. 

This committee, therefore, in the interest of national 
Republicanism, enter their deliberate protest against the 
incorporation, in whole or in part, of any such exclusive 
principle of legislation into the creed of the Republican 
party. In behalf of that party in this State, they most 
emphatically reject it. And they invoke of that portion of 
the people of Massachusetts who have hitherto so gal- 
lantly upheld the national Republican Standard in that 
State, to condemn this proposition at the polls, and main- 
tain the integrity of our national platform. 

John A. Kasson, 
Ch'trin of the Rep. State Cen. Com. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE COMMITTEE. 

Whereas, The Legislature of the State of Massachu- 
setts has passed an amendment to the Constitution of that 
State, by which foreign-born Citizens are deprived of the 
right of suff rage f or two years after their naturalization ; 
and 

Whereas, This amendment will be submitted to a vote 
of the people of Massachusetts on the 9th of May, 1859, 
for approval or disapproval, 

Therefore, Be it resolved by the Republican Central 
Committee of the State of Iowa, 

1. That the above named Act of the Legislature of 
the State of Massachusetts is a violation of the principles 
of the Republican party as amrmed in the national Repub- 
lican platform adopted at Philadelphia in 1856, and should 
therefore meet with the earnest rebuke of the Republican 
party in every State of the Union. 

2. Resolved, That we regard this act as making an 
unjust and offensive discriminatioa between Citizens on 
account of their birth place, and showing therefore a ten- 
dency to undermine the foundation on which the Repub- 
lican party is based, which carefully preserves a strict 
acknowledgment of the equal rights of the Citizens under 
the Constitution of the United States, without regard to 
nationality; in the condemnation of all proscription in 
legislation. 

3. Resolved, That the Republican party in the State 
of Iowa cannot and will never approve of an act, by which 
our naturalized Citizens are deprived of a part of their 
rights as guaranteed by the Constitution and existing laws. 

4. Resolved, That we earnestly request our Repub- 
lican brethren in Massachusetts to reject by their vote a 
proposition which would be a stain upon the fair fame of 
a State which has heretofore been foremost in the ad- 
vocacy of free principles, and equal rights to all men. 

John A. Kasson, 
H. M. HoxiE, 
N. J. Rusch, 
D. N. Cooley, 
G. H. Gerome, 
R. L. B. Clarke, 
Thomas Seeley, 
Rep. State Cen. Com. 

Des Moines, April 18, 1859. 
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Mr. Kasson's Address and the Resolutions of the Com- 
mittee speak f or themselves ; but several points may profitably 
bc referred to briefly. The resolutions are couched in terms 
that certainly excel in Teutonic frankness; they are direct and 
blunt, without qualification and without saving clauses. There 
is no Suggestion that there may be a question as to the pro- 
priety of the partisan Chiefs of the people of Iowa formally 
and plumply criticising the official action of the General Court 
of Massachusetts. There is no caution in comment or con- 
sideration that there may be some sort of justification for 
such a restriction as was proposed in Massachusetts — the act 
in question is pronounced "a violation of the principles" of 
the Republican party; it is "unjust and offensive" and its rati- 
fication would be "a stain upon the fair fame" of the Old 
Bay State. 

Mr. Kasson in the initial paragraph of his Address asserts 
that matters of local concern or policy are not appropriate 
subjects of animadversion from Citizens of sister states. But 
when an act, he contends, has exterior efTects criticism may 
properly ensue and protest may become a patriotic duty. The 
argument, or rather the assumption thereof, is subject to 
question. Some of our states deny the franchise to women. 
Other states permit women to vote. The Citizens of neither 
State possess either a legal or a moral right to condemn the 
course of the other in respect of the matter in controversy, 
however distasteful or obnoxious the policy of the neighbor 
State may be. Mr. Kasson stood on firmer ground when he 
asserted the great influence of the example of Massachusetts 
and the unfortunate effect of her action upon the chances of 
the Republican party in the Coming elections. His contention 
that the act contravened — in so far as Republican votes were 
mainly accredited with its passage — the solemn pledge made 
at the national Convention at Philadelphia was also well 
founded. But his insistence that the specific requirements 
of the federal Constitution limited State action or enjoined 
specific compliance therewith from the State in its local leg- 
islation in the sense that a State could not enact local ordi- 
nances establishing conditions unlike those prescribed in Fed- 
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cral law was contradictcd by sundry judictal rulings of our 
Supreme Court prior to and since 1859 holding that the na- 
tional Constitution determines national Status and interstate 
relations and not State or local Status. States may and do 
freely enact laws affecting local priviliges, determining politi- 
cal Status, now more liberal and lenient, now more stringent 
and severe, as policy or prejudice may prompt. Further, the 
protagonists of slavery, particularly the advocates or defend- 
ers of the obnoxious Fugitive Slave Law would have had 
him on the hip upon his unqualified assertion that the national 
Constitution defined and determined the duty of the states. 
But he could not be countered in his Observation that there 
was no limit to discrimination between Citizens if the act of 
Massachusetts should become a precedent. Southern states 
were then proposing, or had in sundry ways actually instituted 
acts or practices that discriminated in gross fashion against 
the Citizens and products of northern states wherein pro- 
nounced anti-slavery prejudice was prevalent. 

The effect of the publication of the resolutions was 
marked, instant and widespread. The public at large which 
theretofore had taken a languid and vague interest in the Two 
Year Amendment suddenly acquired an acute interest in the 
matter. The resolutions were generally reprinted and they 
evoked considerable comment. The Democratic papers, of 
course, flouted the Republican party with flings and jibes 
anent their double-dealing and pretense and their virtue that 
was the product of fear of defeat and not the issue of genuine 
conviction. The Republican editors were divided. While all 
of the leading papers — or perhaps the majority would be more 
accurate — reprinted the resolutions : — some did so with enthu- 
siastic approval as Mr. John Mahin of the Daily Journal of 
Muscatine; — some did so without comment, as Mr. J. B. 
Howell of the Gate City of Keokuk; — and some did so with 
positive disapproval — and many of the smaller journals did 
not reprint and did not mention the subject at all. The criti- 
cisms of the course of the Committee were in several instances 
rather tart. 

Mr. Wm. M. Maynard, editor of the IVeekly Nonpareil of 
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Council Bluffs, the foremost Republican paper of western 
Iowa, or "the slope" as then familiarly called, on April 30 
took the Committee sharply to task on two counts: first, the 
committee exceeded its functions, for the members were 
clothed with no authority, express or implied, requiring or 
permitting them to speak for the party or its membership ; 
and second, there was no necessity for so speaking "had they 
been in rightful possesion of authority. It is no part of the 
duty of the people of Iowa to manifest or entertain such deep 
solicitude in the domestic affairs of the Old Bay State. The 
Republicans of Iowa or of the Union cannot, by any species 
of sophistry be held acountable for what the Republicans 
of Massachusetts may see fit to engraft upon their State creed." 
Mr. F. W. Palmer of the Dubuque Times (May 5) was no 
less critical, condemning the action of the committee in 
pointed terms. He makes an acute argument contending that 
the independence of the states as such, permits them a ränge 
of individual discretion in matters of local policy upon any 
and all matters of domestic concern that insures, or should 
insure, against criticism from those in states which do not 
exact or for specific reasons do not approve the legislation 
enacted elsewhere. Various other influential papers — the 
Herald of Oskaloosa, the Weekly Republican of Montezuma, 
The Spirit of the West of Sigourney — took exception to the 
course of the State Central Committee, not in all cases because 
they approved of the course of Massachusetts, but because 
they considered the Committee's action wholly ultra vires. It 
is not uninteresting or irrelevant to observe that the majority 
of the editors who thus criticized the State Central Commit- 
tee either had been members of Know Nothing Lodges (at 
least were so charged) or in active sympathy with their Propa- 
ganda, or they lived in sections of the State where nativistic 
prejudice was prevalent. 

The resolutions of the Committee had an extensive cir- 
culation outside of Iowa. The Chicago Press and Tribüne 
reprints them entire on April 29 as an editorial. They were 
reprinted at length by the National Bra at Washington, D. C, 
May 5. Greeley's Tribüne April 29, gave the resolutions 
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equally conspicuous mention, giving all the names of thc Com- 
mittee originally attached thercto. In the way either of com- 
mentary or of exemplification of the points of the protest and 
the principles therein insisted upon and inculcated, there inv 
mediately follows the resolutions an editorial upon the notable 
Speech delivered in Faneuil Hall, Boston, on April 18 — the 
same date on which the resolutions were given out at Des 
Moines — by Mr. Carl Schurz, then of Milwaukee, on "True 
and False Americanism," which was an earnest plea by that 
brilliant and eloquent son of Germania in Opposition to the 
adoption of the proposed Two Year Amendment: — a speech 
which the Tribüne declared was "in itself a noble vindica- 
tion of that truly American liberality which invites the ex- 
pressed and the exiled of all nations not only to make our 
country their home, but to share with us the duty and the 
responsibility of directing its public policy and shaping its des- 
tinies"; — a speech which the Tribüne prints at length on an- 
other page of the same issue. 

V. 

Party managers of any prudence seldom take serious Steps 
involving popularity without Consulting with either their lieu- 
tenants in the field or with their party leaders at headquarters. 
It is hardly conceivable that Mr. Kasson and his confreres of 
the State Central Committee promulgated their resolutions of 
April 18 without some preliminary Conference or correspond- 
ence with such leaders as Senators James Harlan and James 
W. Grimes and Congressmen Samuel R. Curtis and William 
Vandever, each and all of whom were particularly interested 
in the result of such a pronunciamento. Owing to the de- 
struetion or disappearance of so much of the private corre- 
spondence of the party chiefs in control of the field work of 
the Republican party in Iowa in 1859. I am unable to demon- 
strate the correetness of this assumption beyond cavil; but 
sundry bits of evidence can be offered that tend strongly to 
confirm it. Moreover developments were then in the making 
that made each and all of the leaders coneur with the action 
of the State Central Committee. 
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We have already seen that Messrs. Harlan and Grimes 
while in attendance at the sessions of the Senate at Washington 
had informed Senator Henry Wilson of Massachusetts of 
their grave concern over the discontent among the Germans in 
Iowa produced by the passage of the Two Year Amendment 
in Massachusetts. Whether Senator Wilson was so informed 
wholly by Conference or partly by correspondence we can not 
say definitely; for both Senators Harlan and Grimes returned 
to their homes in Iowa in the forepart of April. Senator 
Grimes had no sooner reached Burlington than he realized 
that the Germans were up in arms and threatening war. His 
long and strenuous experience in politics made him instantly 
appreciate the exigency confronting the party if the Germans 
were not "kept in line" and this could not be realized unless 
the responsible leaders acted with celerity, certainty and con- 
clusiveness, for the Germans were in no humor to take any 
half-way measures that would prove neither flesh, fish, nor 
fowl. With Senator Grimes to see an exigency was to act 
instantly. 

The Republican leaders were already beginning to canvass 
the conditions of the approaching gubernatorial campaign, and 
they were alive to the fact that the Democrats were concerting 
plans to make a tremendous erTort to recapture the State from 
the Republican party. Two important considerations were 
constantly in mind, namely, the governorship and the na- 
tional Senatorship; — the members of the Legislature selected 
that year would select Senator Harlan's successor. Senator 
Harlan consequently was personally very much interested in 
the party formations for the ensuing campaign. He wrote 
Senator Grimes respecting prospects and plans. Replying at 
length Senator Grimes, after discussing the probable Demo- 
cratic nominee declared his confidence that the party would 
win in the election "unless our people do some infernally fool- 
ish thing at the Des Moines Convention," and then he adds : 

"You must see to it that a resolution is proposed condemn- 
ing and repudiating the act of the Massachusetts Legislature 
in attempting to extend the period of probation for voters 
after naturalization two years. We can do nothing in Iowa 
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without the Republican Germans; and they will require the 
passage of such a resolution and justly too, I think. We 
ought at the same time to declare for a good registry law and 
an honest enforcement of it." 

The date of the letter from which the foregoing is taken 
was April 14, four days prior to the date on which the resolu- 
tions of the State Central Committee were given out at Des 
Moines. The sentiments expressed were in harmony with 
those resolutions and they propose a similar public expression, 
although Senator Grimes's Suggestion related manifestly to 
the formulation of a plank in the forthcoming platform to 
be adopted at the State Convention called to meet June 22. 
Each of the Senators and each of the Congressmen probably 
learned directly or indirectly from members of the Central 
Committee the proposal to formulate and publish the resolu- 
tions of the 18th and it would be stränge indeed, if the party 
Chiefs of the character and influence of Senators Harlan and 
Grimes were not consulted prior to the action of the Commit- 
tee. If not consulted, Mr. Kasson and Iiis confreres clearly 
apprehended their sentiments and acted in harmony with them 
as events almost immediately demonstrated. 

VI. 

Sometime in April — in the middle or latter weeks — the 
Germans along the Mississippi became so indignant and 
alarmed at the possibilities of menace to their political Status 
threatened in the proceedings in Massachusetts that they con- 
cluded that some sort of defensive action was imperative ; that 
they should organize, take no more for granted, and Charge 
with horse, foot and artillery upon the head and front of the 
Republican line and discover their real position upon the issue 
of immediate and paramount interest to them. 

Influential Germans in the cities of Dubuque, Davenport 
and Burlington, as a result of correspondence and Conference, 
decided to formulate some specific questions respecting the 
principle and policy of further restricting the electoral fran- 
chise as proposed in Massachusetts, and formally present them 
to the Republican leaders in such wise as to insure a public 
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expression of their personal views and a declaration of what 
course they would take upon any similar legislative proposals 
submitted to them for definite action. They were to be f ramed 
in such wise as to permit of no dodging, no hedging, and no 
equivocation or reservation. 

In view of the striking results of their concert of action 
it is somewhat stränge that neither the German Republican 
papers extant, nor the American papers give us any clue as 
to the place of origin of the plan, or the names of the first 
proposer or advocates of the plan, or any incidents of the 
preliminaries or of their methods of procedure — and more 
strangely still, so far as I can discover after extensive inquiry, 
afford us neither the text of their general letter nor the pre- 
cise interrogatories formulated. The latter are discoverable, 
in substance at least, only in the responses. 

The plan in general outline seems to have been first an 
agreement upon a common set of interrogatories to be incor- 
porated in a letter to be addressed to the entire Congressionat 
delegation from Iowa. This general letter was signed by 
Messrs. G. Hillgaertner, Henry Richter, and John Bittman 
of Dubuque; Theodore Olshausen and Theodore Guelich, of 
Davenport ; Mr. J. B. Webber of Burlington and others, some 
forty signers all-told. The letter — at least the copies addressed 
to Senators Grimes and Harlan — was dated April 30. The 
letter frankly stated that responses to the interrogatories were 
desired for publication. The one addressed to Senator Grimes 
at Burlington was apparently handed to him in person by 
some of the committee of Germans signing it. Senator Grimes 
allowed no grass to grow under his feet, for he answered 
April 30. He either had learned of the questions or had an- 
ticipated their purport and was ready, or he made his decision 
and replies instantly without Conference with colleagues or 
party managers. His letter entire as it appeared in The 
Hawkeye of May 3 follows: 

I have just had placed in my hands a copy of your 
letter to the Congressional delegation from Iowa, in which 
you propound to them the following inquiries, viz. : 
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"1. Are you in favor of the Naturalization laws as 
they now stand, and particularly against all and cvery ex- 
tension of the probation time? 

"2. Do you regard it a duty of the Republican party, 
as the party of equal rights, to oppose and war lipon each 
and every discrimination that may be attempted to be 
made between the native born and adopted Citizens, as to 
the right of suffrage?" 

"3. Do you condemn the late action of the Repub- 
licans in the Massachusetts Legislature, attempting to ex- 
clude the adopted Citizens for two years from the ballot 
box, as unwise, unjust, and uncalled for?" 

To each of these interrogations, I respond unhesitat- 
ingly in the affirmative. 

In regard to the recent action of the Massachusetts 
Legislature, I have this to say : that while I admit that the 
regulation sought to be adopted is purely of a local charac- 
ter, with which we of Iowa have nothing whatever directly 
to do, and while I would be one of the last men in the 
world to interfere in the local afFairs of a sovereign state, 
or with the action of any party in that State upon local 
matters, yet I claim the right to approve or condemn as 
my judgment may dictate. I believe the action of the 
Massachusetts Legislature to be based upon a false and 
dangerous principle, and fraught with evil to the whole 
country, and not to Massachusetts alone. Hence I con- 
demn it and deplore it, without equivocation or reserve. 
Knowing how much the proposed constitutional provision 
will offend their brethren elsewhere, the Republicans of 
Massachusetts owe it to their party that this Amendment 
shall be overwhelmingly voted down, and I thinlc it will be. 
Germans who are proverbially blunt, outright and down- 

right, could not complain of either the character or contents 
of Senator Grimes's reply. It was straightout and square- 
toed to a degree to satisfy the most captious, critical and sus- 
picious. The brevity of the letter and the fact that it was 
the first response to the interrogatories to be given out caused 
it to be widely reprinted in nearly all of the leading Repub- 
lican papers. The major number made no comment — those 
that expressed any opinion commended Senator Grimes' 
stand in the matter. 

Senator James Harlan replied from his home at Mt. Pleas- 
ant, May 2. Although the letter from the Germans was prob- 
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ably not received by him until May 1, his reply was a docu- 
ment of considerable proportions, aggregating some 3500 
words. It was an extended philosophical discussion of the 
pros and cons of sundry important phases of public policy 
involved in the matter of controversy, cautious in Statement 
and carefully balanced in the presentation of the argument. 
In order to understand the character of Senator Harlan's let- 
ter, its length and the seriousness, not to say the solemnity 
of his treatment of the subject, the significance of the im- 
pending political campaign in Iowa to Senator Harlan must 
be thoroughly realized and constantly kept in mind. The en- 
suing election would decide the character of the next General 
Assembly; and that body would select Senator Harlan's suc- 
cessor. While in no sense an aggressive, insistent candidate 
for re-election, he was a candidate — and he was thoroughly 
alive to two facts. First, the Democrats were already con- 
centrating their forces with a very determined and confident 
purpose of recapturing the political control of the State. Sec- 
ond, the Republican party was seriously affected with internal 
dissentions of a factional and personal character. Recrimin- 
ations respecting "Maine-Lawism" and "Americanism" split 
the air. Sharp personal rivalries and bitter animosities pro- 
duced by individual ambitions for political preferment or 
recollections of reeent or former defeats made the relations of 
many of the leaders uncongenial, not to say hostile and repel- 
lant. Senator Harlan must needs discern and pursue the 
golden mean. Militant "temperance" workers and belligerent 
"Americans" were numerous in the Republican party and 
they had votes as well as the sons of Germania. The length 
of his letter precludes entire reproduction here but a generous 
summary and two or three of the important paragraphs are 
given. 

With characteristic courtesy and consideration Senator 
Harlan opens with the caveat that he has not had opportunity 
for Conference with his colleagues and does not desire "to 
compromise the opinions of any one eise." He then quotes 
the three questions presented to him and cites (apparently 
from the letter of the Germans) and "heartily endorses" the 
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famous paragraph of the Declaration of Independence : "That 
all men are created equal," and governments derive "their just 
powers from the consent of the governed." With that assertion 
for a premise he proceeds to set forth the objects of govern- 
ment, to wit, the definition and enforcement of rights and the 
maintenance of the equality of men under the law, the necessi- 
ty of government and the modes of manning the Government. 
Stability is a prerequisite of efficient government and an import- 
ant condition of such stability is the character of the electorate 
and the modes of access thereto. The franchise is an incident 
or means to republican government, a privilege and not a 
fundamental right. He then considers the necessary limita- 
tions of the franchise. Character and capacity, virtue and 
intelligence must be sought and given preference in determin- 
ing the electorate. All sorts of limitations were then in force — 
and all then generally assented to — affecting race. color, age, 
sex, mental and moral condition or conduct. All women were 
then excluded, all men under twenty-one years of age were 
excluded, all native and foreign transients are likewise ex- 
cluded. All these persons, although thus excluded from the 
franchise, enjoy equal rights to protection with electors. A 
liberal national policy has admitted aliens to the electorate 
when they comply with the conditions of Naturalization, 
which is merely an "indirect" means or method for insuring 
honest and earnest purpose to dissolve their former allegiance 
and bona fide to enter into a new allegiance. If the alien is 
sincere he may become an American Citizen with a complete 
quota of rights and no discrimination should operate against 
him. 

Many emigrants are as well qualified to become Citi- 
zens of the United States when they first land on our 
shores — they are as intelligent, industrious, moral and 
trustworthy, as the native population. This is particu- 
larly true of those from some of the German states. In 
their own country they enjoy the advantages of common 
schools, similar, and as some think, superior to our own, 
open to the children of all classes, including the most 
indigent — and of academical instruction of the highest 
grade. — The mass of people are well educated; and they 
furnish the world with their füll proportion of the ripest 
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scholars and most profound thinkers of the age. In the 
highest walks of literature, science and art, they have no 
superiors. A people thus taught emigrating to this coun- 
try, and desiring to become Citizens, would seem to re- 
quire but a short probation to fit them for the Perform- 
ance of all the corresponding duties. Nor could much 
difficulty arise in their case, in making proof of bona fide 
intention to become Citizens, or of their moral character 
and detachment to our form of government. But is this 
equally true of the mass of emigrants from all countries? 
They come on account of a variety of causes operating in 
the old world, and their number and character fluctuate. 
At one time the number is one hundred thousand per 
annum; at another, in consequence of a famine in Ire- 
land, and other causes in the states of Europe, it is a half 
million, including mendicants, vagabonds and criminals, 
in whose hands no free government could be safely in- 
trusted. * * * We may reasonably expect these fluc- 
tuating causes to operate more powerfully in the future. 
The improved condition of navigation, the vast increase 
of the commercial marine of the world, and our changed 
relations with the hordes of Asia, where a district of 
country as large as Iowa sustain fifteen or sixteen millions 
of human beings, may cast on our shores at any time a 
new and crude population of millions ; sufficient, if admit- 
ted to immediate citizenship, to inundate the great com- 
mercial cities and to overwhelm the Atlantic and Pacific 
states. This must be provided for in our naturalization 
laws. But it is as difficult to frame laws on this subject 
discriminating between the worthy and unworthy of for- 
eign birth, as it is between natives of this country. And 
it is hardly to be expected that a Christian nation will 
exclude emigrants from citizenship merely on account of 
the country in which they were born — exclude the Irish- 
man and admit the Englishman— exclude the Frenchman 
and admit the German; or that the individual states will 
attempt persistently to exclude from settlement in the 
country, emigrants from particular states, as California is 
understood to have done in relation to those from China. 
It would better accord with the spirit and genius of a 
great and just nation, to furnish an asylum for the op- 
pressed "of every land, kindred, tongue and people," to 
grant them the protection of our laws, and the benefits 
of our free institutions, and to admit them to the rights of 
citizenship as speedily as is consistent with their perma- 
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ncnt safety, and our own, as the custodians of free gov- 
ernment, bequeathed to us and the world by our fathers. 
The rule should be general ; but the length of the proba- 
tionary residence must ever remain at open question to 
be controlled by the judgment of the nation, under all the 
circumstances as they may arise. But after their admis- 
sion as Citizens of the United States, under its laws, it is 
unjust and offensive for a State of the Union to discrim- 
inate against them by its local laws. 

When the foreign emigrant complies with the require- 
ments of the naturalization laws, and becomes a Citizen of 
this great Republic, he assumes all the responsibilities in- 
volved in the relation, and is entitled to all the correspond- 
ing immunities and f ranchises ; and it is an indignity to him 
and to the Republic to impose peculiar burthens or disa- 
bilities. He is then as much a Citizen under the supreme 
law of the land as if "born in the realm." And if such 
discrimination against him were attempted by a foreign 
government it would be regarded as an insult to the nation 
to be avenged at every hazard and at every cost. That a 
State of the Confederacy has power under the Constitution 
to treat its own Citizens or Citizens of other states, resid- 
ing within the Jurisdiction, unjustly cannot be denied 
while fifteen of these states hold in absolute slavery one- 
half of their people, who are bought and sold like cattle 
in the market. But we are not bound to approve all that 
we have no power to redress. 

It is clearly the interest of the Republican party and 
of the nation, to encourage the emigration and settlement 
among us of the industrious and intelligent and moral 
from every part of the world, and to facilitate their nat- 
uralization and admission to the enjoyment of all the 
franchises of freemen. A conclusive reason for this is 
furnished by the present condition of public affairs. 

Senator Harlan then sets forth what he pronounced a new 
danger. A new or pro-slavery party had taken complete pos- 
session of the old Democratic party : a party which maintained 
that slavery is desirable and was decreed by Divine ordinance 
and was beneficial to the slaves : and that consequently slavery 
should be extended. With this purpose in view they repealed 
the Missouri Compromise in 1854 and in countless ways had 
openly and insidiously extended their power and principles. 
"To counteract these influences and to bring the government 
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back to the principles that controlled under the administration 
of Washington, Jefferson, Madison and Jackson, the Repub- 
lican party was organized." He then recites the rapid rise 
and the widespread triumphs of the Republican party, begin- 
ning with its first great victory in 1854 with the election of 
Jas. W. Grimes, Governor of Iowa, and concludes with the 
following : 

* * * And if true to the principles which called 
it into existence, it will elect a President and Vice Presi- 
dent in 1860, and control the government of the United 
States and the local governments of a majority of the 
states. 

For past triumphs the party has been greatly indebted 
to the well-directed efforts of many thousands of our 
adopted Citizens and especially to those from the states of 
Germany. The German Republicans have been and must 
continue to be an effective element in its Organization. 
We should regard their wishes and they should regard 
ours; we should ascertain on what platform we can all 
stand as brothers, and Shoulder to Shoulder fight the 
common enemy. Heretofore we have had harmony in 
our ranks, neither natives nor adopted Citizens have de- 
manded anything outside of the national platform. We 
ought not now to change the issues, and attempt at the 
very moment of victory to rcorganize our grand army 
of patriots of native and foreign birth. Why run the 
risk of decimating its battalions and weakening the at- 
tacking column by an attempt to modify the naturalization 
laws — by attempting to make the time of probation either 
longer or shorter? They have remained unchanged in 
this respect for more than fifty years; why not let them 
rest? They may be imperfect it is true — for what that is 
merely human is not imperfect? But as a Republican, 
their faithful execution is all that I am disposed to de- 
mand. And in this native, as well as naturalized Citizens 
have a common interest. 

For these reasons I am compelled, as a Republican, to 
say in reply to your first interrogatory, that I am not an 
advocate for any material change in the naturalization 
laws ; to the second I do not approve any discrimination 
whatever against the rights of naturalized Citizens ; to the 
third, that I would not, if I were a Citizen of Massachu- 
setts advocate the adoption of the proposed amendment to 
her Constitution. Your obedient servant, 

JAMES HARLAN. 
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Sundry phases of Senator Harlan's response to his Ger- 
man constituents are worth noting. 

First, the length of his discusion, the very care and minute 
consideration he gave to moot points, extended his line and 
increased the opportunities for hostile criticism. The philos- 
opher's qualifications and the statesman's caution seem to be 
a Compound of "ifs" and "ands" and "buts" to the bellicose 
radical and sharpshooting opponents; and we shall see that 
his critics were not slow to turn their batteries upon him, 
whereas Senator Grimes's brief letter almost wholly escaped 
their raking fusillades. 

Second, he did not dull the edge of criticism, as he might 
easily have done in perfect harmony with his argument, by 
incorporating some such Suggestion as Senator Rusch pro- 
posed in Greeley's Tribüne and Senator Grimes urged upon 
him in his letter already cited, to wit, the inclusion of the 
probation period after declaration of intention within the pe- 
riod of naturalization, and the enaetment of a Registry Law. 

Third, the argument at no place denies, as did the resolu- 
tions of the State Central Committee, the legal competency of 
Massachusetts to discriminate against the foreign-born in ad- 
missions to the franchise. This power he concedes in a strik- 
ing fashion when he admitted that fifteen states had the right 
under the Constitution to "hold in slavery one-half of their 
people." With masterful strategy he then turns about and 
points out that the major purpose of the Republican party, 
which was Opposition to the extension and the ultimate ex- 
tinetion of slavery, makes firm adherence to the Republican 
party, as the party of freedom, the highest prudence, for 
Germans, despite the errors in judgment in legislation, of this 
or that Commonwealth. 

Fourth, the argument seems to be addressed as much to 
the native-born as to the foreign-born. The art of his pre- 
sentation is subtle and adroit. He enlarges upon the indus- 
triousness and intelligence of the Germans, their high average 
education, even suggesting, almost conceding that their great 
schools excel our own — a concession very appropriate at that 
time. All this favorable mention was doubtless designed to 
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mollify the "Americans" and Abolitionists and "Temperance" 
propagandists and allay their antipathies. 

Fifth, Senator Harlan's chief objective and his strategy 
in the compositjpn of his elaborate paper are obvious. Slavery 
was the central fact in public discussion; and its repression 
or restriction the causa causans in the establishment of the 
Republican party. The enhancement of the party's strength 
with a view to the approaching presidential campaign should 
consequently be the paramount consideration in party policy 
in the interim. The Germans were one of the most powerful 
corps in the anti-slavery forces. The Republicans should not 
do anything that would alienate their lively interest and good 
will. Adverse discriminations against the foreign-born would 
be stupid and suicidal for their mutiny or secession would 
make victory for the party impossible in the great quadren- 
nial contest of 1860 which would probably determine the future 
of slavery in the United States. 

Senator Harlan's letter was designed of course as a "cam- 
paign document." It did not appear in the Hawkeye until 
May 11 and in Der Demokrat until May 13. Owing to its 
length comparatively few of the Republican papers reprinted 
it entire. The last paragraph merely was the one chiefly 
taken. The Daily Express and Herald of Dubuque twitted 
the Times about not reprinting it and with partisan charity 
charged its editor with disapproval and dread of its Contents 
and argument. The Times in consequence of the caustic com- 
ments of its contemporary concluded to reproduce the letter 
without abbreviation. Senator Harlan himself had his letter 
reprinted in a broadside, in a four page folder, on white 
glazed paper for general distribution among the electors of 
the State. 

VII. 

Meantime the people of Massachusetts at the special elec- 
tion on May 9 had adopted the proposed Two Year Amend- 
ment by a considerable majority. Mr. Palmer of the Dubuque 
Times, who had been a critic of the course of the State Cen- 
tral Committee in respect of the matter, promptly aecredited 
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(May 19) the passage of thc Amendment to the ill-advised 
"interference of other states." 

The Two Year Amendment was now no longer a possibil- 
ity, or a debatable probability. It was a substantial, incon- 
testable fact. Republicans, whether they approved or disap- 
proved had to Shoulder the matter or repudiate it, for their 
party was in control in Massachusetts and was therefore re- 
sponsible. The criticisms of Senator Harlan's letter and 
Democratic rejoinders produced by the decision in Massa- 
chusetts we shall consider in a later section. 

In the interim the Germans had received no response from 
Messrs. S. R. Curtis and Wm. Vandever, Congressmen re- 
spectively of the First or Southern District and of the Second 
or Northern District of Iowa. Their delay in replying may 
have been due to delays in the mails, or to illness as stated 
by Col. Curtis, or to political prudence that suggested post- 
ponement of an answer until after May 9th when the Two 
Year Amendment might prove to be an exploded issue and 
negligible. If they entertained any such hope they were dis- 
sipated when the press dispatches informed the public that 
the Amendment had carried. Answers and explicit answers, 
were compulsory and forthcoming. 

Colonel Curtis's reply was dated at Keokuk, May 13. His 
responses to the three questions put to him were more pro- 
nounced in some respects that in the case of Messrs. Grimes 
and Harlan. He was not only opposed to the principle of the 
Two Year Amendment ; but he was opposed to the rigorous ex- 
actions of the national Statute as it then stood, affecting the ad- 
mission of foreigners to the franchise. He would so amend 
the law that immigrants might "change allegiance when they 
actually change their domicile." He then adds : "Our present 
naturalization laws institute a kind of Initiation, which as now 
executed is either a farce or a fraud, as all lawyers well know. 
* * * I think they can and should be improved for the 
sake of the emigrants and good morals." To add two years 
of probation to the five years prerequisite to naturalization "is 
like building and finishing a ship and requiring her to lie two 
years on the Stocks before she is permitted to float in her 
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natural dement. But the matter in controversy "is entirely 
a local question." He concludes with characteristic American 
optimism by saying that the "Wunder" of Massachusetts will 
redound to the gain of Iowa; for the ill-advised act of Massa- 
chusetts will prevent the immigrants settling in Massachusetts 
and "in the end it may assist in distributing the surplus popu- 
lation of the East where they can find better homes on the 
prairies of Iowa." 

Mr. Vandever's reply was dated at Dubuque, May 21. 
Compared with those already cited his reply was brief, ex- 
plicit and without attempt at justification of the Amendment. 
He plumply asserts Opposition to the proposition of Massa- 
chusetts; but he does not expatiate lipon the many phases 
of the question. He refers to and incorporates as a part of 
his answer a letter of his dated September 11, 1858, written 
in answer to two similar questions propounded to him by Mr. 
Hans Reimer Claussen of Davenport. dealing with the then pro- 
posed restrictive legislation extending the probationary period. 
Mr. Vandever's reply had one significant phase. There were 
lusty assertions current in his District that he had been a 
member of a Know Nothing lodge in the heyday of that move- 
ment. His explicit declaration against the Two Year Amend- 
ment, therefore indicated either a change of heart, or a reali- 
zation of the fact that the Germans held the balance of power 
in his District. 

VIII. 

The adoption of the Two Year Amendment in Massachu- 
setts despite the universal protests of the Germans, in face of 
the arguments and appeals of such Republican leaders as 
Senator Wilson and the majority of the Congressional dele- 
gation of Massachusetts and despite the pleas and protests 
of such papers as the Springfield Republican and the New 
York Tribüne convinced the Germans that there was a serious 
undercurrent of demand for such legislation. The Germans, 
doubtless no less than the majority of the Republican leaders, 
had indulged in the confident belief that the sober judgment 
of the people öf Massachusetts would insure a rejection of 
the proposition. An analysis of the returns of the elec- 
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tion of May 9 disillusioned thcm; for the amendment 
carried in the great majority of urban as well as of rural 
districts and by relatively substantial majorities. The result 
thus unexpected produced a Situation that aggravated the per- 
plexity of the Germans and enhanced the anxiety of the 
Republican party managers. 

The course of Mr. Olshausen in Der Demokrat was non- 
belligerent. When the news that the Amendment had carried 
in Massachusetts reached him he closed an editorial (May 12), 
discussing the matter with the Observation: "Es scheint un- 
zweifelhaft, dass viele Demokraten mit für das Amendment 
gestimmt haben." Two days later when the details of the 
vote were known he concluded another editorial with: Die 
republikanische Partei der ganzen Union wird, hoffen wir. 
thun was in ihren Kräften steht, diese ehrlose Verläugnung 
des republikanischen Prinzips von Seiten der Republikaner 
eines einzelnen Staates nach Gebühr zu brandmarken. 

The Germans of Iowa had little or no cause of complaint 
or grounds for suspicions regarding the sincerity of the Re- 
publican leaders of Iowa; for it is difficult to conceive of a 
more downright repudiation of the Two Year Amendment 
than the chief men of the party had proclaimed. This fact 
accounts, no doubt, for the attitude of Der Demokrat. But 
the experience of the Germans in Massachusetts had dis- 
turbed all presumptions. The matter that occupied the fore- 
front of their thought was — "was ist in Bezug auf Massa- 
chusetts zu thun?" Under this caption Mr. Olshausen dis- 
cusses (May 17) the suggestions offered for dealing with the 
act of Massachusetts; and particularly the proposition of the 
New York Abendzeitung that a Committee of Germans, men- 
tioning Schurz of Milwaukee, Rusch of Iowa, Friederich 
Hecker or Gustav Koerner of Illinois, Stallo of Ohio, Ann- 
ecke of Michigan, Friederich Kapp of New York, and Adolph 
Douai of Boston formulate a protest against the Two Year 
Amendment and express the indignant feelings of the Ger- 
mans. Mr. Olshausen presents the Suggestion without preju- 
dice and without commitment. We shall have occasion in a 
later section to realize the causes for this attitude. 
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The Republicans indicated their surprise and confusion 
in their efforts to get from under and to shift the blame and 
avoid the consequences. Mr. Palmer of the Times of Du- 
buque, as we have seen, very promptly said that the Republic- 
ans had themselves to blame, for the Amendment was passed 
because the people of Massachusetts resented the "interfer- 
ence" of the people of other states. Mr. Howell of the Gate 
City 11 immediately charged (May 13) that the Democrats 
"secretly favored" the Amendment and by means of the se- 
cret ballot "privately voted for the proposition, for the pur- 
pose of embarrassing the Republican party." The most des- 
perate explanation was that offered by Mr. Dunham in the 
Hawkeye of May 17. "The truth is,' he says, "that three- 
fourths of the Democrats stayed at home for the express pur- 
pose of letting it pass ; and a large majority of those who did 
go to the polls votcd for it in order to throw the odium of the 
measure upon the Republicans." The Republican papers rang 
the changes on this Charge that the Democrats of Massachu- 
setts were the chief malefactors, the real marplots, and, what- 
ever their plea, were particeps criminis in securing the adopt- 
ion of the odious act. They resorted to the juvenile argu- 
ment of "you're another" by pointing out the delinquencies 
of the Democrats in a similar direction, referring again to 
the law of South Carolina and to the efforts of the Democrats 
in Congress to enforce such restrictions in the case of the 
Constitution of Minnesota at the time of admission. 

IX. 

Senator Harlan's long letter in reply to the questions of 
the German committee was published simultaneously with the 
press reports of the returns of the election in Massachusetts on 
May 9. The coincidence gave the Democratic press of Iowa 
a fine opportunity for bombardment and sharp-shooting of 
which editors were not slow to avail themselves. Much of 
the partisan comment, as was the wont of editors in those 
days, was ruthless, contemptuous and reckless, often descending 

"See Gate City, May 30.— Editorial "The Test of their Sincer- 
ity"— and June 1— Editorial. "Massachusetts Republicans and the Two 
Year Amendment." 
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to petty puerilities, and now and thcn almost to billingsgate. 
Frequently whcn a good thrust was given its effect was dulled 
or utterly lost upon the cool and judicious by the flings and 
flouts and sneers and innuendos, accompanying them : e. g. t an 
editorial in The Sionx City Register of June 2. The com- 
ments of Mr. J. B. Dorr of the Daily Express and Herald of 
Dubuque on May 13 are worthy of review. 

The length of Senator Harlan's letter in and of itself af- 
forded more points of attack to his critics than the succinct 
letter of Senator Grimes. Mr. Harlan's caution and his quali- 
fications to the jaundiced eyes of partizan critics cloaked cov- 
ert and insidious purposes. Thus he had said that the f ran- 
chise must of necessity be restricted more or less. Virtue 
and intelligence are not universal and cannot be presumed or 
obtained directly; and it is "very difficult to establish a Stan- 
dard." But this consummation may be "partially attained by 
indirection." In a general assertion he seems to say, or may 
be made to say that "the mass of foreigners" are "mendicants, 
vagrants and criminals." Consequently the rules of "restric- 
tion should be general.' The practical difficulties are so great 
in determining the franchise that "the length of the proba- 
tionary residence must ever remain an open question:" for 
his mind's eye foresaw a time when "our relations with the 
hordes of Asia" might result in an immigration of a "crude 
population of millions," sufficient, if admitted to citizenship to 
inundate our cities and overwhelm our institutions. 

These generalities of Senator Harlan, Mr. Dorr pounces 
upon and arraigns as the necessary premises for future legisla- 
tion adverse to the foreign born. Such qualifications could 
be naught eise than loop holes designed for exits when the 
election and the stress of the campaign were over. If the 
matter in issue could be treated as an "open question" and 
the best results in the Organization of the franchise are to be 
attained by "indirection" Senator Harlan necessarily squinted 
favorably upon the peculiar measures of the Know Nothings 
and their successors and assigns, the Americans. Mr. Dorr's 
sarcasm vaults to top limits when he deals with Senator Har- 
lan's reference to slavery and his correlation of German inter- 
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est with the policy of the Republican party. Senator Harlan 
had frankly avowed his hostility to slavery and his discussion 
seemed to suggest that he was not averse to the direct aboli- 
tion of the iniquitous institution. The logic of his argument 
apparently meant that he would go headlong towards abolition 
and then of course political and social equality would of ne- 
cessity come close upon its heels. Senator Harlan's letter 
seemed to imply all that Democrats in those days concentrated 
in their epithet of supreme contempt "Black Republicanism." 
Abolitionism was just then agitating the minds of Democrats 
and of some of the Republicans of Iowa, especially those who 
had emigrated from the Southern states; for there were sub- 
stantial reports current that plans were under way for the 
extensive colonization of some of the Northwestern counties 
of Iowa with emigrant and refugee Negroes from the slave 
states. The dubious course of the Republicans with the Status 
of the foreign born and the anti-slavery plea of the senior 
Senator from Iowa was but little short of pretense, a shrewd 
partisan maneuver, but dishonest. "They [the Republicans] 
endeavor first by the false cry of 'nigger, nigger,' to enlist 
against the Democracy the free white sons of Europe and when 
the Democratic party is put down they then turn round and 
call their allies 'mendicants, vagabonds and criminals* as Sen- 
ator Harlan does. Nor is this all, but they describe them 
and place above them in political rights the greasy runaway 
negroes from southern plantations as Republican Massachu- 
setts does." 

The sentence last quoted was a slashing sarcasm that had 
done and was doing more damage to the Republicans among 
the Germans than all other facts and arguments in the con- 
troversy put together. Karl Heinzen had protested to Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison (March 22) that a negro might come into 
Massachusetts and after a year could exercise füll rights of 
citizenship, hold office and vote ; but a Mazzini or a von Hum- 
boldt, men whom the world would honor who should venture 
to come to Massachusetts would have to live in that Common- 
wealth seven years before either would be deemed fit to cast 
a ballot or exercise the functions of public office. The sar- 
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casm stung and Democratic editors the country over used it 
as a whip-lash in many an argument. 

X. 

In some respects the most vigorous and the most telling 
arraignment of the Republicans of Iowa and their attitude 
towards the Two Year Amendment was an open letter 
addressed to 4 The Adopted Citizens of the United States," 
dated and given out at Burlington on May 20 by a German 
Democrat, Mr. Louis Schade. His letter, which was almost 
as lengthy an epistle as that of Senator Harlan, was also man- 
ifestly designed for use as a "campaign document." It was 
extensively reprinted by the Democratic press of the State; 
and probably was composed and put forth with the approval 
and co-operation of the Democratic State Central Committee. 
Mr. R. H. Sylvester, editor of the Iowa State Reporter, the 
Democratic paper at Iowa City, in an editorial introduetion 
declares that "its author is one of the best informed and most 
patriotic Germans in Iowa." He was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin and had had a career as a traveler in Central 
America and lecturer. He was believed to be a promotor of 
the presidential interests of Senator Douglas. His partisan 
opponents did not aecord him such favorable comment. If we 
are to believe the latter he was a sort of journalistic soldier 
of fortune, going here and there in search of spoils. What 
his occupation was in Burlington at that time I can not State. 
He had not long before been an edkorial writer for the Na- 
tional Demokrat of Chicago. 

The purpose of Mr. Schade's letter was to demonstrate 
that Republicanism was in effect and in practical procedure 
Know Nothingism in disguise; and that its pronunciamentos 
and professions to the contrary were pretenses put forth to 
delude and allure the unthinking. The Two Year Amend- 
ment in Massachusets merely disclosed the cloven foot; and 
he proposes to exhibit the true inwardness of Republican pol- 
icy as it affects the foreign-born and the Germans in particu- 
lar. The force of his exposition is seriously weakened b; 
petty Personalities and cheap ranting but, nevertheless, h« 
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shot a number of darts and hurled various bolts that Struck 
close to and füll on weak joints in the Republican armor. 

That the grand objective of the leaders of the Republican 
party is the union of the Fremont and Fillmore wings of the 
Opposition party is the thesis of Mr. Schade. "The Repub- 
lican party is the same in the North as the Know Nothing 
party is in the South. * * * * They would have been a 
unit had not some of the Republican leaders, to buy the votes 
of the abolitionists, adopted the Negro equality notion." But 
the "Yanke notion" has become "unprontable." The Repub- 
licans have "lost their fertile field of political humbug — 
bleeding Kansas" and their doctrine of the non-extension of 
slavery has become, "an abstract question." "To adopt Sew- 
ard and Lincoln's principle that there must be an eternal war 
between the free and slave states, they have not yet the cour- 
age, as it would involve the safety of the Union. * * * 
In short they have nothing to fight for in 1860 but the Know 
Nothing principle.' The returns of the last presidential elec- 
tion enforced such a conclusion. The total votes cast for 
Fremont and Fillmore exceeded those cast for Buchanan, 
378,989 votes. The union of these wings was manifestly the 
grand strategy of the leaders at that moment. Horace Greeley 
and Francis Blair, Sr., were already urging the wisdom of 
nominating a Southern man for President and a Northern 
man for Vice President. The New York Tribüne had but 
recently declared in the most explicit manner in a notable 
leader that it would "heartily and zealously support" for Pre- 
sident "one like John Bell, Edward Bates, or John Minor 
Botts." And who were the men named, but well-known 
"Chiefs of Know-Nothingism." Manifestly the 874,707 Fill- 
more votes were worth more to the Republican king-makers 
than the 10-20,000 votes of the foreign-born. Hence the re- 
cent onslaughts upon the political rights and Status of the 
foreign-born. 

Mr. Schade then proceeds to show that there was general 
unanimity among the Republican leaders respecting the prin- 
ciple of the Two Year Amendment of Massachusetts. Even 
Senator Wilson of Massachusetts in his nominal Opposition 
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to the Two Year Amendment had stated that there could be 
and would be no objection if naturalized Citizens were pre- 
vented from voting or holding office for one year after natur- 
alization. Again he points out that the Republican and Ameri- 
can party State Conventions in New York in 1858 reached a 
common understanding thus to exact one year's probation of 
the naturalized Citizen. The Republicans of New Jersey had 
similarly declared themselves. Horace Greeley in recent edi- 
torials, even while trying to placate the Germans and allay 
their indignation over the Two Year Amendment, had de- 
clared in favor of a probationary period of at least three to 
nine months and "at a proper time shall support" such a pro- 
posed reform in the law. That "proper time" Col. Schade 
presumes will be immediately after the election in 1860. He 
then pays his respects to Senator Harlan and his letter to the 
Germans. His generalities and qualifications, his references 
to the "mass of foreigners" to "mendicants, vagrants and 
criminals" to the "hordes of Asiatics" arouse Mr. Schade's 
ire, and in his opinion pointed clearly to an inclination and 
ultimate purpose to inaugurate an adverse policy respecting 
the foreign-born as soon as the Republicans can get possession 
of the government from top to bottom. 

The Yankee and his blue laws, his Puritanism and his 
Pharisaism then receive Mr. Schade's scorn. There is much 
tawdry fustian in his narrative but some vigorous strokes are 
delivered. The "Maine law" had "become one of the planks 
of the Republican party. Like everything intolerant and des- 
potic it originated in New England, where it is still enforced 
* * *" It was such fanaticism and such a habitat that 
produced the demand for the Two Year Amendment. What 
boots it to have a party laud the Declaration of Independence 
and praise Thomas Jefferson and then deny to certain classes 
of Citizens, simply because they were born on foreign soil, 
the rights of the franchise and the honors of public office. 
Such conduct is "to keep the word of promise to the ear and 
break it to the hope." Certificates of Naturalization cease to 
be documents that crown the alien with the dignity of an 
American Citizen and clothe him with füll rights, but badges 
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of disability, dishonor and degradation. For — Negroes frora 
othcr states wherein thcy never can become Citizens of the 
United States, may enjoy the rights of suffrage in Massachu- 
setts ; but white men may become Citizens, and yet be branded, 
for no fault but their birth place, with political disfranchise- 
ment. "The uncouth semi-barbarian Negro may live in Mas- 
sachusetts, and he is a voter; while even after naturalization 
a Koerner, a Hecker, a Schurz, a Stallo and other Republican 
celebrities of German descent, must live there two years, be- 
fore they can become voters." Whatever the faults and short- 
comings of the Democratic party, its leaders have not at- 
tacked or threatened the equal rights and franchise of the 
naturalized Citizens since the party under Jefferson repealed 
the obnoxious Alien and Sedition laws. Germans must be- 
ware. The Republican leaders will not care anything for the 
feelings of Germans if they can unite the Southern Know 
Nothings and the Northern Republicans in the contest in 
1860. Further let not the German Republicans "indulge in 
the hope that this Know Nothing movement is merely con- 
fined to New England and that the Republicans of other states 
are innocent and are opposed to it. The Republican party 
was started in New England — the brains, Shoulders and head 
of the party are in New England. What New England com- 
mands the Republicans of other states must obey. It is Sum- 
ner, Banks, Wilson, Haie, Fessenden and Collamer, Seward, 
King and Greeley, who lay the wires of the Republican party 
and direct its entire policy." 

The Republican newspapers treated Mr. Schade's Letter 
with utter scorn, for the most part ignoring his argument and 
resorting to savage attacks upon his character and conduct. 
His own license in resort to sneering suggestions was repaid 
him with principal and interest. None of his major points 
were squarely or fairly met. Mr. Olshausen did not take the 
trouble to refer to or discuss his attack. Its indifference was 
due, doubtless to confidence that the Republicans of Iowa, at 
least, contemplated no such hostility to the foreign-born as 
Mr. Schade presumed. Some reasons for his assurance will 
spon appear. 
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XI. 

In order to apprcciate the significance of Iater events and 
the füll sweep of the effect of the Two Year Amendment in 
the determination of party actions and campaign maneuvers 
in the political contest of 1859 vve must realize some of the 
major collateral facts in the Situation and the relations of some 
of the personal factors thereto — all of which constituted the 
background against which Germans saw the Act of Massa- 
chusetts Standing out stark and ominous of evil to their wel - 
fare. 

Public interest in politics, as in dramatic art, depends upon 
situations and the varying combinations of forces and the ad- 
justment and contradiction of factors; upon the focusing of 
civic interests and the concentration of individual ambitions; 
upon the collision of factional, industrial and sectional inter- 
ests and the character and clash of personalities. Sundry na- 
tional events and various local developments tended simulta- 
neously to enhance the strength of the Republicans with Ger- 
mans and to militate against the Democrats. Other occur- 
ences increased their irritation produced by the Two Year 
Amendment. Finally the damage done the Republicans by 
the Two Year Amendment was almost balanced by a note- 
worthy pronouncement of the Administration at Washington 
involving the Status of the naturalized Citizens abroad; and 
the Germans were sorely perplexed with conflicting feelings 
and prejudices. 

If we expect personal ligerty and political Status, there was 
no question in which Germans were more keenly interested 
than in the Propaganda for liberal land laws. From the early 
forties when the "National Reformers" began to agitate for 
land limitation and free farms, Germans had followed the 
progress of proposals in Congress with increasing concern. 
When the movement reached its first culmination about the 
time when the country was in the bitter contest over the re- 
striction of Slavery and Disunion that concluded in the Clay 
compromise, the Germans began to perceive that the most 
serious Opposition to free farms or free homesteads came 
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from the representativcs of the Slave States and that the chief 
Promoters of the Propaganda were foremost in the anti-slav- 
ery agitation. As the Germans were "land hungry," being 
for the most part lacklanders in their Fatherland and as sev- 
enty-five per cent of them, according to Friedrich Kapp, 
settled in rural rather than in urban areas, they followed the 
course of Congressional debates with ardent interest. Bills 
with varying degrees of liberal provisions had passed one or 
the other of the two houses of Congress during the decade. 
The populär pressure on Congress for the passage of such an 
act increased steadily until the 35th Congress, when there 
seemed to be a fair prospect that the Grow bill might pass. 
It had been defeated, or rather side-tracked, at the first session 
in 1858 by the Southern leaders. In the second session the 
bill was reported favorably in the House and after some par- 
liamentary maneuvers in Opposition lead by such Southern 
leaders as Keit, Millson and A. H. Stephens, it was passed 
February 1. Mr. Atkins of Tennessee announced that he was 
in favor of "a proper homestead bill," but he was opposed 
to the pending measure because its benefits were accorded 
to "unnaturalized persons." The pro-slavery leaders of Sen- 
ate and House had always amended the proposals of the 
anti-slavery Champions by confining the Operation of the law 
to heads of families and to Citizens, restrictions that were es- 
pecially grievous to Germans, and particularly newly arriving 
immigrants. 

The passage of the Homestead bill by the House and a fa- 
vorable prospect in the Senate created much populär expecta- 
tion. In Germany, we are told, its passage through the House 
produced "manifestations of joy." 12 Theodore Olshausen, 
whose pen had been tempered by experience and close 
study of conditions, was not so sanguine. On the day Mr. 
Grow secured its passage he told the readers of Der Demo- 
krat (Feb. 1): 

"Die südlichen Sklavenzüchter wünschen gar nicht, das? 
der freie Nordwesten sich ausdehne und verstärke und hal- 

" Chicago Press and Tribüne, April 26, 1859:— Editorial entitled 
"Immigration." 
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ten daher alle Massregeln nieder, welcher auf die Erleichte- 
rung des Anhaus durch freie Arbeiter abzielen soll. Aus 
diesem Grunde musste auch das Grow'sche Amendment, wel- 
ches den Ansiedlern zehn Jahre Zeit lassen wollte, ehe sie 
nöthig haben sollten für ihr Land zu bezahlen, im Congres3 
durchfallen. Die öffentlichen Landereien sollen die Speku- 
lanten, den Begünstigten der Regierung und den Sklaven- 
züchtern offen stehen und ihnen bequem zuganglich ge- 
macht werden, aber nicht des weissen Arbeiter. So will es 
die Aristocratie des Südens und so geschieht's !" 

Mr. Olshausen was a good prophet. The Senators from 
the South stood relentlessly athwart the path of the friends 
of the Homestead bill. Senator Wade of Ohio called up the 
House bill on February 17. Senator Hunter of Virginia at 
once objected. As the chairman of the Committee of the 
Senate having the budget bills in Charge his objection was 
serious in view of the few days remaining for the Session. 
Senators Wade and Seward insisted; and the bill was de- 
feated by a tie vote, Vice President Breckinridge casting his 
vote against it. The friends of the measure had victory so 
nearly within their grasp that defeat was particularly exasper- 
ating. The Opposition was entirely from the pro-slavery lead- 
ers, and almost entirely from Southern Senators. 

The disappointment of the Germans in respect of the 
Homestead bill was aggravated by another defeat of the 
measure on February 25 and again the contrary interests and 
dominant influence of the Southern Senators stood forth con- 
spicuously. Senator Slidell's bill for the acquisition of Cuba, 
the bill carrying with it a contingent appropriation of $30,- 
000,000 for its purchase, was pending when Senator Doolittle 
of Wisconsin sought to secure consideration for the Home- 
stead bill as to which his German constituents were greatly 
aroused. Senator Slidell's motion to postpone all special Or- 
ders and take up the Cuban bill carried by a vote of 35 to 24. 
Again late in the evening of the same day Senator Doolittle 
moved to take up the Homestead bill. A fiery discussion en- 
sued, in which most of the giants broke lances. In the course 
of the debate Senator Toombs of Georgia in towering con- 
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tempt characterized the maneuvers of the friends of the 
Homestead bill as the "paltry tricks of two-penny dema- 
gogues," and Senator Wade, in hot retort, shot his famous bolt 
that thenceforth : "The question will be, shall we give niggers 
to the niggerless, or lands to the landless." On every ballot 
the friends of the Cuban bill won by substantial majorities. 

That collision in the Senate on February 25 made lumin- 
ous again the definitive fact in the Situation so far as Germans 
were vitally concerned. Southern Senators knew, both in- 
stinctively and practically, that Slavery and Free White labor 
could not thrive together. They knew, too, that German 
immigrants who sought the soil would inevitably drive out 
slave-labor. Germans naturally resented their contemptuous 
assertions that such measures as the Grow bill, which was 
urged for their particular encouragement and benefit, was 
legislation for mendicants. 

Germans suffered from another perplexity. The nature 
of patriotism and the objects of government, as Senator Rusch 
of Iowa intimated in his letter to the New York Tribüne, 
were somewhat confused by the arguments of Messrs. Slidell 
and Toombs. Grants of petty parcels of land to those who 
would actually go upon the public domain and cultivate the 
soil for five years in order to secure title were denounced as 
Agrarianism and vicious Socialism; whereas the self-same 
critics of the Grow bill turned face-about and demanded the 
appropriation of $30,000.000 of revenue outright for the pur- 
chase of territory whereon Slaveowners might extend their 
Jurisdiction and enhance their welfare. The virtue and con- 
sistency of their argument were difficult for Germans to per- 
ceive. 

German editors denounced the enemies of the Homestead 
law in no gentle terms. Their indignation was so general and 
so pronounced that Republican editors speedily pereeived that 
the old-time loyalty of Germans to the Democratic party was 
being seriously disturbed and desertions were reported. Re- 
publican editors not only took notice thereof but took pains 
to dwell upon. Mr. Howell of Keokuk enlarged upon the 
interests of the Germans and the Homestead law, and the "irre- 
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pressible antagonism of the German heart to the principle of 
Slavery," in the columns of the Gate City. 

With respect to both of the measures before Congress the 
party leaders of Iowa were decidedly interested. The Repub- 
licans, Messrs. Harlan, Curtis and Vandever earnestly pro- 
moted the Homestead bill and opposed the acquisition of 
Cuba. General A. C. Dodge, Senator Harlan's predecessor, 
had taken a very active part in the promotion of Homestead 
bills du ring his Senatorial career and insisted on the utmost 
liberality in the treatment of the foreign-born. He was, on 
the other hand, favorable to the purchase of Cuba. "President 
Pierce had appointed him Minister to the Court of Spain in 
1855 and the one great object of his mission was the acquisi- 
tion of the Pearl of the Antilles. On March 12, 1859, General 
Dodge left Madrid to return to Iowa, his erTorts to secure 
Cuba being vain. For two months prior to his departure for 
home the Democratic leaders had been urging him as the 
strongest man in the party with whom to recapture Iowa from 
the Republican party. The fates pushed him forward. The 
Germans were destined to stand athwart his course to prevent 
his success, precisely as they had done in 1854. 

XII. 

The big black beast of partisan discussion in Iowa in 
ante bellum days was abolitionism. Democrats hurled their 
most opprobrious epithet when they denounced a person or a 
party as a "Black Republican." The term carried with it 
more than contempt and scorn; malevolence was almost cer- 
tain to go with it. In Iowa, precisely as in Illinois, Indiana 
and Ohio, the intensity of the hatred that heated the epithet 
was a consequence of the character of the pioneer population 
of the State. 

The first settlers of Iowa prior to 1860 were predomin- 
antly people of Southern origin or descent. In 1850 the na- 
tives of the Slave states outnumbered the New Englanders 
five to one. In 1856 in Madison county there were nearly a 
thousand Southemers and only fifty "Yankees' from east of 
the Hudson. The same proportions, and probably a greater 
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Proportion of Southern Stocks, maintained in the natives of 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois who emigratcd to Iowa in such 
enormous numbers betwen 1850 and 1860. The presence of 
such Stocks in the State with the traditions and predilections 
of the South accounts for the pronounced pro-slavery conduct 
of the national representatives of Iowa in Congress and the 
character of her local politics and legislation prior to 1854. 

The South had no more staunch defenders of the rights of 
Slaveholders than the Senators from Iowa, Geo. W. Jones 
and A. C. Dodge. There were but three Northern Senators 
who voted for the Fugitive Slave Law. Both Senators from 
Iowa voted for it; and both voted for the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise; and they stood forth with pride and con- 
fidence in the storms of abuse that broke upon their heads. 
And Iowa would have sustained them probably, but for the 
defections of Germans from the Democratic party in 1854. 

In local legislation pro-slavery sentiment was obvious. The 
rights of Negroes were always doubtful. Their rights of ac- 
quiring and transmitting property were slowly granted. The 
testimony of Negroes in court was refused or received with 
adverse presumptions. They were denied the right to vote. 
Access to schools was either denied or so difficult generally 
as to result in denial. 

With such a population and such an atmosphere Aboli- 
tionism and its correlatives of industrial and political and con- 
sequent social equality of Whites and Blacks was an utter 
abomination that could hardly be tolerated. Democrats in 
particular saw every liberal Suggestion for the amelioration of 
the condition of the resident blacks with jaundiced eyes and 
whenever they discussed them dipped their pens in vitriol. The 
Republican party of Iowa, it must be kept in mind, was com- 
posed largely of Southern Stocks. 18 Some of its most 

13 The proposal to strike "white" from the Constitution submitted 
to the people in 1857 was defeated by an overwhelming vote of ncarly 
five to one. 

The sentiment of some of the Republicans of Iowa may be in- 
ferred from the following plank of a platform adopted by a county 
Convention at Winterset, Madison county, September 18, 1857,: 

"Resolved, That we are now and ever opposed to any attempt to 
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radical anti-slavery leaders were Southerners ; e. g., Mr. Wm. 
Penn Clark, who ran as the Abolition candidate for Govcrnor 
in 1850." But Southerners were generally very "con- 
servative" upon the Slavery question. They had no tolerance 
for Abolitionism. 

In the forepart of March there appeared in The Torchlight, 
a newspaper published at Xenia, Ohio, an article describing 
the plans and efforts of one Dr. J. S. Prescott, reported as a 
resident of Spirit Lake, Iowa, to promote a scheme for the 
colonization of Free Blacks and refugees from slavery in 
Northwestern Iowa — particularly in the counties of Dicken- 
son, O'Brien, Osceola and Cherokee and perhaps additional 
counties. The account gave considerable detail and indicated 
a pretentious project and extensive activities in the East to 
effect its realization. Dr. Prescott had organized and ad- 
dressed meetings in the cities of Washington, D. C, Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburg and apparently was prosecuting a serious 
campaign in furtherance of his scheme. From the contents of 
a series of resolutions adopted at Xenia, Ohio, one might 
readily infer that the project was in a fair way of successful 
execution. 

The account of Dr. Prescott's project, as it appeared 
in The Torchlight, was extensively reprinted in Iowa. The 
editors of the Democratic press broke forth instantly in 
screams of protest and denunciation. Their imagination 
rioted in frightful anticipations. Iowa was to become a haven 
for Negroes, a sort of Northern Liberia. They saw immi- 
nent Negro Equality or Race War, or Amalgamation — abom- 
inations not to be contemplated. The proposal was as a 
lighted torch to pitch. The discussion became ugly and sul- 
phurous ; and one of the bitterest complaints of the Germans 
of Boston and of Iowa against the Two Year Amendment 
of Massachusetts was given a lurid illustration, of which the 
Democrats made the most. 

putting the negro upon an equality with the whites, and will wage un- 
ceasing war against it, whether the attempt be made in the common 
schools, at the ballot box, on the field, or elsewhere. 

u Mr. Clark received only 575 votes in the State. 
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The Journal, the Democratic organ of Kcokuk — a city in 
which sons of the Old South were numerous and the preju- 
dices of the old regime were prevalent and powerful — re- 
printed the account of Dr. Prescott's scheme. The evening 
following, its editor, Captain Appler, met sundry Citizens of 
the city at a grocery owned by a German, and he was soon 
engaged in a heated controversy with one of the Republican 
Aldermen of Keokuk respecting the project. As usual with 
the discussions of such assemblies, personal and partisan prej- 
udices and political philosophy become fused in a fearful 
fashion. In the course of the controversy the Republican 
Alderman, either in a high pitch of passion or in far flung 
fancy in exposition, finally clinched his argument and drove 
home his point, by declaring that "he would rather see Iowa 
colonized by Negroes than by lousy Dutch and Irish." 

The alleged preferences of the Republican Alderman of 
Keokuk were, of course, instantly heralded broadcast with 
ready pens and trumpet tongues by Democratic partisans. 
They enlarged upon the remark with huge delight and furious 
emphasis. The remark to them illustrated conclusively the 
genuine feelings of the Republicans respecting the foreign 
born. Stout denials that he had allowed himself to make 
such an assertion were counteracted by affidavits in confirma- 
tion. With perfect assurance Democratic editors declared the 
remark thrown out at Keokuk to be a true expression of Re- 
publican feelings and views. Mr. Dorr's paper, The Daily 
Express and Herald, at Dubuque, thus expresses prevalent 
opinion among the Democrats in the issue of May 26, in two 
editorials as follows: 

IOWA REPUBLICAN SENTIMENT. 

That the sentiments of the Republican party of Iowa 
against foreign-born Citizens are identically the same as 
that of Republican Massachusetts, is becoming more evi- 
dent, every day. Indeed, that proscriptive and hostile 
feeling is one of the chief elements upon which the Know 
Nothing Republican party was nourished into life and 
strength. 

The rankling hatred which lurks in the hearts of their 
leaders toward adopted Citizens and the poor white labor- 
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ing population from Europe, does manifest itself occa- 
sionally. A good instance of this has taken place at Keo- 
kuk. * * * 

* * * In other words, to make Iowa an asylum 
for all the negroes of the Union, and to occupy a large 
portion of our territory with this objectionable class of 
population to the exclusion and injury of our own labor- 
ing white men. * * * 

THE REPUBLICAN PROGRAMME- 
NEGRO EQUALITY. 

The Republican wire-pullers in this State feel the 
damning effect of the adoption of the Two Years' 
Amendment to the Constitution of Massachusetts, and 
endeavor to save themselves by a resort to every subter- 
fuge 

One of their grand prescriptions was a dose of reso- 
lutions from the Republican State Convention [Commit- 
tee], indignantly protesting against the Massachusetts 
Amendment — while at the same time the very authors of 
those resolutions undertook to establish negro equality in 
the new Constitution, and followed it up by a proposition 
in the first session of the Legislature under that Constitu- 
tion, to compel naturalized Citizens to swear in their votes 
and produce their papers. 

Their second Step was to get a few credulous Ger- 
mans to address "interrogations" to the Republican mem- 
bers of Congress and United States Senators, who reply 
very meekly that they disapprove of the Massachusetts 
Amendment — although they were leaders and high priests 
in the Know Nothing Councils; * * * Two of the 
distinguished genetlemen, Messrs. Harlan and Vandever, 
were initiated in the dark and proscriptive order in this 
very city. 

******** 

But all these dodges are ephemeral and mere impulse 
to seif preservation. The programme of the Republican 
party * * * is under the leadership and dictation of 
men who are Abolitionists heart and soul, sworn [not] to 
pause nor to cease effort until they establish negro equal- 
ity in Iowa. 

******** 

And now comes up the plan of colonising the State 
with niggers * * * 
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So far as thc people of Northwestern Iowa are con- 
cerned we advise them to make a law unto themselves, 
and rather than have their beautiful country desecrated 
by a horde of negroes from other States, to drive them 
into the Missouri, and their Patrons with them. 

Now, with such a programme, it may not seem stränge 
if to it be added at no distant day the very amendment 
[the Two Year Amendment] , which these Know Nothing 
Congressmen so ostentatiously condemn. 

That the two foregoing editorials, appearing in the same 
issue of a leading Democratic daily of Iowa are typical of many 
to be found in the Democratic press of the State in the pre- 
liminaries of the gubernatorial campaign in 1859, exemplify- 
ing the spirit and substance of much of the argument and 
appeal addressed to the Germans, might be demonstrated by 
a score of citations and exhibits. From the first publication of 
the protest of the Germans of Boston when they pointed out 
that Negroes after one year's residence in Massachusetts, be 
they ever so ignorant and unfit, might vote and hold office in 
the Old Bay State, but educated Germans and French, Scan- 
dinavians and Swiss were denied the franchise for seven 
years, Democratic editors steadily directed their fire upon the 
sensibilities of the Germans of Iowa, striving to prick their 
pride and arouse their resentment against the party which had 
imposed the gross discrimination upon them in Massachusetts ; 
and the prenrises of their argument and the background 
against which their flings and flouts were thrown were the 
Germans dread of Know Nothingism on one side and the 
native's intense hatred of Abolition and Negro equality on the 
other. There was much heavy faced type and italics used by 
Democratic editors when writing upon electorial Privileges of 
Negroes in Massachusetts in contrast with those permitted 
the Germans. 

One issue of the Muscatine Democratic Enquirer two weeks 
following the publication of the editorials at Dubuque, quoted 
above, affords us a striking illustration of this appeal to pride, 
prejudice and passion. On June 9 Mr. Biles printed four 
articles on his editorial page that are highly suggestive. One 
entitled "Black Man in Massachusetts" begins: ''The Boston 
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Courier, in lecturing Carl Schurz, the Wisconsin Black Repub- 
lican, who went to Boston to set the Yankee Republicans right 
on political questions, thus enumerates the Privileges of Ne- 
groes in the State of Massachusetts" ; and then are mentioned 
their right to vote, their right to put their children in the 
schools with white children, their right to intermarry with 
whites, their right to serve on juries. In another column is 
an editorial reprinted from the Leavenworth Herald headed 
"The Republican Party in Favor of Negro Suffrage," which 
was a savage attack upon an editorial then but recently printed 
in Greeley's Tribüne upon the part taken by Negro voters 
in a late election in Kansas. In the adjacent column was a 
reprint of an article from the Anzeiger des Westens of St. 
Louis consisting mainly of a much quoted article from the 
Hochwächter of Cincinnati, urging that the German Repub- 
licans make a public and specific demand upon the Republican 
State Conventions of the several states for an explicit disa- 
vowal of sympathv with, and repudiation of, the principle of 
the Two Year Amendment of Massachusetts, with concurrent 
notice that refusal so to repudiate the obnoxious Amendment 
would work the forfeiture of German respect and good will 
and insure the active hostility of the German Republicans. 
The fourth article at the top of the last column of the editorial 
page was a reprint of the portions of Governor Banks's mes- 
sage to the General Court of Massachusetts in 1858 and 1859 
referring to and commending the principle of said "Two Year" 
Amendment. 

Such arguments and appeals were not without effect. The 
city and county of Muscatine were storm centers of radicalism 
respecting Know Nothingism, Slavery and the "Temperance" 
question. Karl Rotteck, a "Forty-eighter" who had had to 
flee from Baden because of undue activity in the Revolution, 
was the editor of the Zeitung, published at Muscatine and he 
had been denouncing the Massachusetts Amendment in bitter 
terms and had indicated that his faith in the Republican party 
had been so seriously shattered he would betake himself and 
paper to the Democratic camp. 
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XIII. 

It is not always easy to determine correctly what the 
weather is likely to be within an ensuing twelve or twenty- 
four hours. The skies may be cloudy and threatening and 
within a short time the sun may be shining in a vast expanse 
of cerulean blue. Per contra clear skies may with equal sud- 
denness become dark with ugly clouds and the earth shake 
with the roar and shock of lightning and raging winds. One 
suffers the same difficulties and perplexities in forcasting or 
measuring the force and effect of the winds and tides of pub- 
lic opinion and the prospects of political parties in their strug- 
gles for place and power. 

It is not easy to determine whether the prospects confront- 
ing the Republican party in Iowa in May were unfavorable 
or not. In national matters they had perhaps the preponder- 
ance of advantage. In State affairs the outlook was certainly 
not favorable. The Democrats had been given a decided lead 
by the tremendous disturbance in the peace of mind of the 
Germans produced by the introduetion and passage of the 
Two Year Amendment. The notable unanimity with which 
the Republican Ieaders had repudiated and denounced the act 
of Massachusetts had done much to quiet the Germans and 
allay their suspicions; but the confidence of the latter had 
been roughly shaken. Reckoning all things the Democrats 
had substantial grounds for the vigor with which they as- 
sailed the Republican positions in the forepart of 1859. The 
Republicans clearly could not easily take the offensive; their 
tactics at least were mainly on the defensive. 

With the fates thus favorable the Democrats suddenly 
had their ranks thrown into utter confusion ; and that too, by 
the National Government itself, controlled by their own par- 
tisans. The cause was the foreign-born and their status in 
our pdlicy. 

On May 17 — the same day on which Abraham Lincoln at 
Springfield penned his much quoted letter to Dr. Theodore 
Canisius declaring his Opposition to the principle of the Two 
Year Amendment — Lewis Cass, President Buchanan's Sec- 
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retary of State, penned a brief note to a Citizen of Memphis, 
Mr. Felix LeClerc, a Frenchman by birth, but a naturalized 
Citizen of the United States, stating that the United Sates 
would not undertake to protect him from arrest, fine or im- 
prisonment by France, should he return to his native land and 
be seized on account of delinquent military Service, avoided 
by him by emigration to the United States. 

The letter to Mr. LeClerc was given to the public about 
the first of June, or rather became a matter of national inter- 
est roundabout that date; and Germans at once became 
alarmed and took up arms. Mr. A. V. Hofer, a German Citi- 
zen of Cincinnati, wrote an earnest letter expressing their 
anxiety and dissent and asking for a more explicit avowal of 
the position and policy of the Administration in respect to the 
protection of naturalized Citizens abroad. The German edi- 
tors and all the Opposition or anti-slavery editors, the country 
over, burst forth with indignant protests. The Cass-LeClerc 
policy was denounced as a national humiliation, an open con- 
fession of weakness, and a repudiation of an express and ob- 
vious national Obligation. 

The Republicans, smarting from the drubbing they had re- 
ceived on account of the Two Year Amendment, indulged in 
an ecstasy of denunciation and recrimination. The Act of 
Massachusetts might have been a gross mistake, a huge Wun- 
der, but it was merely an error in judgment, not a lapse in 
patriotism, and moreover it was a solitary act of a Single State 
for which neither the Nation, nor the Republican party at 
large could be hcld accountible ;and, furthermore, Republican 
leaders everywhere, in Massachusetts as well as in the coun- 
try, had denounced the Two Year Amendment. But the Cass- 
LeClerc letter was no accidental expression ; it was not the 
declaration of inconspicuous, unknown and reckless partisans 
controlled by local passion or prejudice. It was a solemn utter- 
ance, a considered announcement of deliberate policy. Indeed, 
it was the nature of a pronouncement ex cathedra by the 
High Priest of the Democratic party at the Nation's capital. 

Public astonishment, we may well suspect, was enhanced 
by the very brevity of the LeClerc letter. It suggested an as- 
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sumption on the part of Secretary Cass, and a prcsumption of 
previous practice warranting his plump and unequivocal as- 
sertions of national policy. The public, if we may take the 
universal outcry against the venerable Secretary's doctrine as 
an index, very generally had supposed the national policy and 
practice directly the reverse. The Administration was recre- 
ant to the Nation's noblest assertions of international policy 
and, more astonishing still, forgetful of the most honorable 
traditions of the Democratic party itself. Had we not fought 
the war of 1812 mainly and expressly upon the issue of our 
Government's right and imperative duty to protect our adopt- 
ed citzens while under our flag upon the High Seas and in 
foreign ports against the demands of their parent states? Had 
not Captain Ingraham's rescue of Martin Koszta, the Hungar- 
ian refugee, who had merely declared his "intention" to be- 
come a Citizen of the United States, had not the rescue of this 
man from the hold of an Austrian warship in the Turkish har- 
bor of Smyrna and Secretary Marcy's ringing letter to Mr. 
Hülsemann commending the dramatic rescue proclaimed what 
the United States held to be her paramount right and her 
express duty respecting the protection due her adopted Citi- 
zens when abroad? Yet here was the immediate successor of 
Marcy who had forgotten the glorious doctrine and supinely 
refused to give our naturalized Citizens the protection so 
strikingly accorded Koszta in the harbor of Smyrna. 

Such in outline were some of the comments in criticisms 
lodged against Secretary Cass's letter to Felix LeClerc. It 
would be appropriate here to assemble and analyze some of 
the arguments incorporated in them because they constituted 
material considerations in counteracting the discontent of the 
Germans over the Two Year Amendment, and they no doubt 
checked the disposition to desert the party with which all lib- 
eral and anti-slavery Germans had since 1854 increasingly af- 
filiated. I do not, however, undertake to exhibit the many in- 
teresting and intricate phases of the animated discussion that 
ensued during June and July. There were in the large three 
classes of critics: First, the foreign-bom and in particular 
the Germans who viewed the matter from the point of view of 
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immediate personal interest. Second, the Republicans and 
anti-slavery partisans, who viewed the issue partly from the 
angle of the patriotic Citizens' conception of national duty 
and authority and partly from the baseline of partisan preju- 
dice and purpose to heckle and harrass the party in power; 
and third, Democratic critics, mainly liberal Democrats, sup- 
porters of Senator Douglas for the most part, who were in 
open war with President Buchanan's Administration. 

The columns of Der Demokrat do not contain as much 
editorial denunciation of the Cass-LeClerc letter as we should 
normal ly expect to find. Mr. Olshausen was apparently in- 
terested chiefly in exhibiting proofs that the Republican lead- 
ers and Republican organizations of Iowa and Illinois were 
repudiating the Two Year Amendment. The exhibitions of 
Know Nothingism in the South and in Connecticut and Ohio, 
the plump disavowal of sympathy with the act of Massachu- 
setts by the Republican State Convention of Ohio, the national 
Convention of German radicals at Cleveland occupy the fore- 
front of his thought. On June 28 and 29 he reviews some 
of the interesting diplomatic correspondence of our State de- 
partment whence he concludes that previous Secretaries of 
State, notably Edward Everett, had established solid prece- 
dents for maintaining the rights of the naturalized Citizens 
abroad. He sarcastically closes one article with: "Ist solche 
Weigerung die demokratische Zuneigung zu den Fremdge- 
borenen?" One cannot but suspect that Mr. Olshausen re- 
frained from furious denunciation and diatribe because he was 
not at all certain that Secretary Cass was in the wrong as to 
his fundamental position. 

The Republicans were not modest, nor mild in assailing the 
theory of the Administration. Their editors played the entire 
gamut of ironical comparisons and allusions in citing the glo- 
rious achievements of the government in the past, under the 
guiding hand of Democratic statesmen. I take one argument 
from the columns of The Hawkeye of Burlington. It is in- 
teresting and instructive as an illustration of the common, al- 
most universal practice among Republicans and anti-slavery 
critics in ante bellum discussion of considering all questions 
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from the Standpoint of slavery. Mr. Dunham thus expressed 

himself on June 30: 

The recent letters of General Cass show that the slave 
party, through the general government, have made a re- 
cent onslaught upon the adopted Citizens, afTecting their 
dearest and most sacred rights. There is no denying that 
it is a blow intended to create a wide and cruel distinetion 
between the native and naturalized Citizen, and deprive 
the latter of the most valuable rights. While the Secre- 
tary of State admits that we are bound to protect Ameri- 
can Citizens born in this country, in every part of the 
world wherever business or pleasure may take them, at 
the dictation of his and the Democratic party 's Southern 
masters, he teils all naturalized Citizens that prudence re- 
quires them to stay at home — that if they go abroad this 
government will not interpose to protect them from the 
conscription. That if they go to Europe and are pressed 
. into the army by European tyrants to fight their battles 
this government will abandon them to their fate. 

It is the interest of the South to discourage immigra- 
tion from Europe, but to open the African slave trade. 
The Democratic party is the slave of the South and proud 
to do its bidding, hence General Cass, speaking for the 
Government, has informed naturalized Citizens, in effect, 
that when they voluntarily sail from our shores they must 
take care of themselves. 

Here again we see that the objective of Republican strate- 
gy was to prick the pride of Germans, to arouse their indigna- 
tion, and to create personal antagonism to the pro-slavery 
party by constant iteration of the Charge that Slavocrats were 
instinctively opposed to the foreign-born and were insidiously 
thwarting their welfare both at home and abroad. 

The Republican press, however, was very mild and gentle 
in its criticisms of the Cass-LeClerc doctrine compared with 
the insurgent Democratic press. Some of the pro-Douglas 
editors were vehement and virulent in their denunciation of 
the Administration. The Daily Express and Herald best 
voiced their sentiments and indicated the intensity of their 
feelings. In estimating the significance of the expressions 
that follow we should bear in mind that Mr. J. B. Dorr, the 
editor, was high in the confidence of Senator Douglas; that 
it was to Mr. Dorr that Senator Douglas sent his noted letter 
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of June 22 from Washington stating the terms on which he 
would be a candidate for the nomination for the Presidency 
before the Charleston Convention, a letter that produced a 
very considerable commotion among Democratic partisans. 

On June 9, Mr. Dorr's paper came out with a powerful 
leader denouncing General Cass's position. The article had 
been written several days before but publication was delayed 
either for prudential or for political reasons or was crowded 
out by other matters. It was entitled : " A Humiliating Back- 
ing Down," and in harmony with the caption he assails the 
position of Secretary Cass: "It places our Republic in a dis- 
honorable, nay, even in a contemptible light in the eyes of all 
nations." Reviewing the course of our government in pro- 
tecting its adopted Citizens abroad and the inducements of- 
fered the people of Europe to come among us, and the moral 
Obligation to protect them as we do our native born, he ob- 
serves : 

The United States is abler now to protect its Citizens 
than it ever was before but the letter of Secretary Cass is 
mortifying. . . . What a contrast to this was the 
manly letter of Secretary Marcy to Hülseman, on the 
Koszta affair. But alas ! it seems we have now fallen on 
degenerate times, and have timorous men at the head of 
the nation, apparently trembling before the "claims" of 
European Kings. Alas for the brave of other years. 
Reflecting upon the matter during the following week Mr. 
Dorr's astonishment and indignation waxed instead of waned. 
Contempt and resentment and alarm took possession of him 
and on June 16 he put forth another powerful editorial more 
energetic and sweeping than the former, as the following ex- 
cerpts will demonstrate: 

His decision is so anti-national, anti-American and 
entirely anti-Democratic that many of the old gentleman's 
[Secretary Cass] former admirers have come to the con- 
clusion that he has not only outlived the vigor of man- 
hood, but that his intellect is so impaired that he is wholly 
unfit for the duties of the office he holds. 

******** 

Indeed no other government on earth ever took such 
a disgraceful position, and it has remained for a Derao- 
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cratic Administration to sink the name of an American 

Citizen below contempt. * * * 

******** 

The time was when Roman citizenship, in the humb- 
lest individual, commanded respect in every land, and 
shall it now be said that American citizenship is inferior 
to that of Rome of old? No nation, either ancient or 
modern, ever denied its protection to its Citizens, except 
the United States, under the Presidency of James Bu- 
chanan, with Lewis Cass as his Secretary of State. In 
view of this fact it has become the duty of the uncor- 
rupted Democracy of the Union to denounce an Admin- 
istration which has thus lowered us in the eyes of the 
world, and to dem and the dismissal of General Cass from 
the high office which his imbecility disgraces. 

* * * w e therefore in the name of Democracy, 
call upon the President to dismiss Mr. Lewis Cass from 
the office which he holds, and thereby repudiate the dis- 
honorable doctrine he has enunciated. 

In another column of the same issue of the Express and 
Herald it was dramatically demonstrated how direct, imme- 
diate and personal was the interest of the Germans of Iowa 
in the matter in controversy. There was reproduced in extenso 
an official summons issued on May 4 by the District Court of 
the royal city of Dantzig, Prussia, commanding one Frederick 
A. Gniffke to appear in said court on September 8 "to pro- 
duce testimony for his defense" on the Charge of "leaving the 
Kingdom without permission in order to avoid joining the 
army" ; the summons further stating that "in case of his non- 
appearance, the investigation and decision of his case will be 
proeeeded with in contumocium." The person named and so 
summoned was the founder and editor of the Dubuque Na- 
tional Demokrat, of which today (January 1914), he remains 
Editor Emeritus, then and now one of the most highly cs- 
teemed Citizens of the city of Dubuque. 

The incident, had it related to an inconspieuous private Citi- 
zen, would have been interesting, but it had maximum force 
as an illustration of the significance and the consequences of 
Secretary Cass's ruling — for Mr. Gniffke was not only an edi- 
tor of a German paper, but he was the editor of the one Demo- 
cratic German paper in the State of Iowa, concerning which 
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Democrats were particularly anxious, as we shall have occa- 
sion Iater to point out, to encourage and protect. It is not 
stränge that the ruling of the Premier of the Administration 
threw Democratic partisans into a sorry State of distraction, 
disgust and desperation, and that Mr. Dorr closed his editorial 
dealing with "A Summons From the King of Prussia" with 
the striking exhortation: "Every German and other foreign 
born Democrat in Dubuque should attend the mass meeting 
today and vote for a delegation which will not only not endorse 
the Administration but will denounce all such doctrines as 
that which makes citizenship a farce, and the oath by which 
it is obtained, perjury." 

The action contemplated in the latter reference was the 
assembly of the county Convention to select the delegates of 
Dubuque county to the Democratic State Convention called to 
meet in Des Moines, June 23, the day following the Republic- 
an State Convention, to formulate their State platform and 
nominate their State ticket for the impending State campaign. 

Such violent criticism, such proposals of sweeping drastic 
action are only explicable upon grounds of partisan exigency, 
rather than upon the substantial merits of the case. The 
course of the Government had been inconsistent. Henry 
Wheaton at Berlin, in 1834, Edward Everett as Secretary of 
State in 1853, and Caleb Cushing, as Attomey General in 
1856, announced rulings on all fours with the doctrine of 
the Cass-LeClerc letter. President Buchanan as Secretary of 
State in 1845 and 1848 had asserted an absolute right to pro- 
tect naturalized Citizens abroad. 18 American courts in various 
instances had handed down rulings similar to the LeClerc 
doctrine. The Koszta case was not in point, when closely 
scrutinized. The uproar over the Department's ruling was 
due to the excitement produced among the Germans of the 
North by the Two-Year Amendment adopted in Massachu- 
setts. 

The peace of mind of the Germans had been rudely shaken 
in the very house of its friends. The major political parties 
were concentrating their forces for a momentous struggle and 

"Moore's International Law Digest, Vol. III., 552-604. 
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the chances of success were within narrow margins and the 
Germans easily held the balance of power. Democrats had 
indulged in fine frenzy condemning the Two Year Amendment 
and denouncing the Republicans as Know Nothings and Phar- 
isees in their course towards the foreign born. The Cass-Le- 
Clerc letter converted all their virtuous indignation into mere 
partisan sound and fury for use to secure political revenue. 
Democrats apparently were tarred with the same stick, as 
were the Republicans ; and the Democrats knew that Germans 
had little or no preference for the pot over the kettle. Further, 
with such a critical campaign impending the LeClerc letter seem- 
ed an inexcusable blunder, utterly heedless, reckless, thought- 
less; especially so, just at that juncture when they were making 
the welkin ring with their protests against the nativistic legisla- 
tion of Massachusetts. Finally, the acrimonious criticism of 
the pro-Douglas press was due in large degree, we may sus- 
pect, to the fact that the Germans constituted a much more 
important factor in their factional alignments and maneuvers 
and ultimate success than they did in the corps of the faction 
that followed the fortunes of the President. Hence the wrath 
of Mr. Dorr. 

Let us now follow the course of the party leaders — espe- 
cially within the Republican party in making ready for the 
campaign. We shall see that in canvassing both men and 
measures Germans and German sensibilities and demands 
were constant and paramount considerations. 

XIV. 

If one were to form conclusions wholly from the exhibits 
of the editorial columns of the Republican newspapers of 
Iowa in 1859 he might easily and properly conclude that few 
persons, either partisans or the public at large, cared a red 
herring about the Republican nomination for the Governor- 
ship. Between January and June few of the leading papers 
took pains to express themselves with any seriousness or vigor 
upon the subject or to indicate any substantial interest in the 
matter. 
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On January 15, the State Journal, the Democratic paper 
published at Des Moines, Mr. Will Porter, editor, said: "We 
hear rumors of trouble already brewing in the Republican 
ranks with reference to their candidates. * * * The 
friends of the present Governor are confident of his renomi- 
nation, but there is a strong Opposition manifesting itself against 
him. * * *" None of the leading Republican papers re- 
torted with denials, so far as I can discover. The Governor's 
home paper, The Daily Gate City, of Keokuk, gave forth no 
sign of interest in the matter of the party nomination until 
after the proceedings of the State Convention, June 22, were 
known. Such papers as the Ottutnwa Courier and the Mus- 
catine Journal, both papers edited by alert and influential 
party men, Messrs. J. W. Norris and John Mahin, respect- 
ively, published no editorials of their own upon the guberna- 
torial nomination. 

Düring April, however, there must have been evidence of 
the formation of lines and the concentration of forces; for 
Mr. John Teesdale, of Des Moines, State Printer, and in some 
sense an official spokesman of the party in power, was either 
prompted, or feit constrained to take editorial notice of the 
gubernatorial Situation in the columns of his paper, The Iowa 
Weekly Citizen. The occasion was the departure of Gov. 
Lowe from Des Moines, for a short visit to his home at Keo- 
kuk. The editorial was more remarkable for what it im- 
plied than for what it asserted, for what it did not say than 
for what it did say. Mr. Teesdale first notes the Governor's 
departure "a few days since." He then states that he enjoyed 
"excellent health." As to the nomination for the Governor- 
ship, Gov. Lowe was fully aware of Opposition, but he gave 
himself no concern. He had placed himself "in the hands of 
his friends." He was anxious to promote the cause for which 
he and the party had so arduously labored. If some one eise 
could better promote the common cause he would serve cheer- 
fully in the ranks. Mr. Teesdale then mentions Mr. Elijah 
Seils, then Secretary of State, and Mr. Samuel J. Kirkwood, 
a State Senator from Johnson county. The first named had 
peremptorily declined to allow his name to be used. The lat- 
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ter, Mr. Teesdale, asserted, was not seeking the place. "Noth- 
ing but an imperative sense of duty will induce him to accept 
political honors." 

For reasons already suggested the Administration of Gov. 
Lowe had not proved satisfactory. The disappointment was 
frankly admitted among Republicans in their personal Confer- 
ences and epistolary confidences. Mr. Lowe was a fine man, 
as an individual, honorable, clean-handed, high-minded ; but he 
lacked keen insight and foresight, vigor, caution, certainty of 
judgment. Sentiment rather than solid sense was likely to 
sway him and control his decisions. Early in 1859 Chiefs of 
his party and local leaders began seriously to question the wis- 
dom of his renomination, because of the increasing currents 
of criticism running against him. The most influential leaders 
were soon convinced that he would prove too weak as a Stan- 
dard bearer in the strenuous campaign they feit was in pros- 
pect ; and canvass of persons and their points of strength and 
weakness became active. There was no open or gross attack 
upon Gov. Lowe or his administration. For the most part the 
discussion occurred sub rosa. 

In the fore part of the year Judge Geo. G. Wright, Chief 
Justice of the State, and Mr. Hiram Price, of Davenport, were 
mentioned as candidates; but neither gave countenance to the 
Suggestion. In April there was a rapid concentration upon 
Mr. Kirkwood. Here and there party papers began to "hoist" 
his name to the tops of their editorial columns. Among the 
first was The Vinton Eagle (May 2). Very soon it was ob- 
vious that the contest lay between Gov. Lowe and Mr. Kirk- 
wood, and the experienced leaders foresaw the success of the 
latter. 

With the concentration upon the nominee for the governor- 
ship more or Iess certain, the leaders, Kirkwood himself and his 
friends, Gov. Lowe and his friends, began to consider the 
choice of running mate, namely, the nominee for Lieutenant 
Governor. At the outset five names were currently urged : — 
Mr. J. B. Grinnell of Grinnell, Judge Caleb Baldwin of Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Judge W. W. Hamilton of Dubuque, and Judge 
John Edwards of Chariton, and Judge Stephen J. Tabor of 
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Indcpendence. All werc men of prominence in the state's 
affairs. Mr. Grinnell had been very active in the formation 
of the Republican party in 1856 and was closing a term as a 
State Senator. His candidacy did not make much headway, 
for the reason, we may suspect, that he was too energetic a 
' Propagandist in the causes of "Temperance" and Abolitionism. 
John Brown had just added lustre to his (Mr. Grinnell's) 
notoriety in this respect by stopping at his house in Grinnell on 
his last famous trip through Iowa. Judge Tabor was one of 
the most scholarly jurists in the State at the time but made no 
effort to promote his chances. Judge Baldwin was promoted 
actively by friends. Judges Hamilton and Edwards, each de- 
sired and sought the nomination. Judge Hamilton had been 
President of the Senate under Governor Grimes, and, if con- 
temporary comment may be trusted, had proved an admirable 
presiding officer. Judge Edwards, then a State Senator, was a 
Virginian who had left the Old Dominion because of his hatred 
of Slavery. He had been an efficient Speaker of the House of 
Representatives in 1858. The public generally expected the 
nomination of either Hamilton or Edwards ; and probably pre- 
sumed that the Fates favored Judge Hamilton. 

About the Ist of May the leaders began to realize that an- 
other person might have to be reckoned with as among the 
High Contracting Powers — namely, Senator Nicholas J. Rusch 
of Davenport. The newspapers give us little or no inkling of 
the course of discussion. The correspondence of the party 
Chiefs, however, clearly indicates the real currents and drifts 
of the arguments that determined the final actions of the State 
Convention at Des Moines, June 22. In what follows the na- 
ture and progress of confidential discussion among the leaders 
is exhibited almost wholly by means of liberal extracts from 
the letters of local Chiefs and the leaders. 

XV. 19 

Politics in American Commonwealths is always a balance 
of two interests — local interests on one side and national in- 
terest on the other side. Each complex of interests is equally 

16 The Manuscripts. Correspondence and Memoranda of the party 
leaders of Iowa cited in this and other sections is, with one ex- 
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potent in determining the fates at elections and maneuvers in 

party preliminaries. The two interests exhibit themselves most 

effectually and tangibly in the determination of the Governor- 

ship and of national Senatorship. 

Writing from Guttenberg, Clayton county, under date of 

Feb. 26, to Senator Harlan, respecting the prospects of his 

re-election to the national Senate, Mr. Eliphalet Price, an 

active, influential leader in Northeastern Iowa, with pro- 

nounced anti-slavery views, thus expresses himself : 

***** Now, how are we to guard against 
the (langer of such a result [loss of the Governorship 
and the House of Representatives] for vve cannot deny 
that we have lost and are losing ground in Iowa since 
the success of Grimes. That all the elements of hostility 
to slavery still exist, I fully believe, and that it has fallen 
into a State of supineness is the true cause of the grow- 
ing power of the democracy, and the fact that they are 
acquiring strength through the agency of our careless 
legislation last winter, we must deny only to our oppon- 
ents and excuse to ourselves and override the whoje with 
the Slave issue. 

As soon as Mr. Kirkwood began to be seriously urged to 
allow his name to be used as a candidate for Governor, he 
himself began to write to friends and leaders in various parts 
of the State, asking as to conditions and prospects and the 
attitude of this and that person, faction or section towards his 
candidacy. He was in frequent communication with Judge 
Hamilton, who was one of his most conscientious and best 
informed advisers. On April 12 Judge Hamilton wrote a long 



ception mentioned, in The Aldrich Collections in the Historical De- 
partment of Iowa at Des Moines; the correspondence of Mr. Wm. 
Penn Clark, Clerk of the Supreme Court of Iowa (1855-1860); Cor- 
respondence of Samuel J. Kirkwood, Governor of Iowa (1860-1864) ; 
Correspondence of George W. Jones, U. S. Senator (1848-1859) ; and 
Laurel Summers, U. S. Marshall for Iowa (1857-1861). The Auto- 
biographical Manuscript and Popers of James Harlan, U. S. Senator 
of Iowa (1855-1865, 1867-1873), which contains most of the letters 
addressed to Mr. Harlan, is in the possession of Mrs. Robert T. Lin- 
coln, formerly of Chicago, now of Washington, D. C. The writer is 
under special obligations to Mrs. Lincoln for permission to make use 
of Senator Harlan's interesting letters. 
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letter describing conditions in Northeast Iowa. After com- 
pleting it he apparently had a Conference with sundry local 
leaders which he deemed important, for across the text of the 
upper half of the third page in bold script he added : 

I have since had a conversation with John Bittmann, a 
German Editor here who warmly approves of your nom- 
ination and says it will be supported by the Germans, be- 
yond doubt. 

In reply to a letter from Senator Harlan inquiring about the 

reported refusal of General A. C. Dodge to accept the Demo- 

cratic nomination for Governor, Senator Grimes wrote his col- 

league from Burlington, April 16 : 

******** 

I hear nobody spoken of for Governor, but Lowe and 
Kirkwood. 

It is my impression that the nominees will be either 

Lowe and Faville or Kirkwood and Judge Baldwin of 

Council Bluffs. 
******** 

You must see to it that a resolution is proposed con- 

demning and repudiating the act of the Massachusetts 

Legislature in attempting to extend the period of proba- 

tion for voters after naturalization two years. We can 

do nothing in Iowa without the Republican Germans; 

and they will require the passage of such a resolution, and 

justly too. We ought at the same time declare for a good 

Registry law and an honest enforcement of it. 
** * * ****** 

On April 20, at Davenport Senator Nicholas J. Rusch wrote 
a long letter to Kirkwood respecting the political Situation gen- 
erally, the feeling among the Germans, Kirkwood's candidacy 
and current suggestions regarding himself. The first Para- 
graph which contained sentiments previously expressed by him 
in nearly the same terms in his letter to the N. Y. Tribüne is 
omitted. 

** * * ****** 

Though with great affliction must I say that at this 
moment a great number of my countrymen feel their 
confidence in the party weakened and their suspicion that 
the Republican party, if everywhere successful might use 
its power to oppress the foreign born Citizens, is again 
awakened. The reason is the recent action of the Re- 
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publican party in the State of Massachusetts. You will 
admit my dear Sir, that this suspicion is to a certain 
extent justified. We expect to be guarded against all 
such attempts by the National Republican platform, which 
says in piain words, that no discrimination between Citi- 
zens on account of nationality shall be made and that all 
legislation to the contrary shall be rebuked. You may re- 
ply, as generally is done, how the Republican party in Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, etc., can be made responsable for the 
conduct of the party in Massachusetts? But I beg you, 
Sir, to take into consideration, of what use or weight is 
a national party platform, if the party in the several 
states do not feel themselves bound by it, but think them- 
selves justified, to violate the same whenever they choose? 
I have said before that my own confidence in our party 
in this respect, especially in the Northwestern States, 
Stands firm, it is deeply to be regretted that the question 
is earnestly agitated in the entire Republican German Press 
in the Union, whether it might be safe policy for us to 
help the Republican party to success and to the possession 
of the power to trample us down. The Muscatine Ger- 
man paper [The Zeitung, Karl Rotteck, editor], hereto- 
fore Republican, has already, certainly premature, left 
the party. It is indeed as much opposed to Democracy as 
it ever before was though what does that help us? This 
paper has a large circulation in your city and to its pres- 
ent bitterness towards the Republican party you may as- 
cribe in a great extent the result of your late city election 
The great majority of the Germans, of course, stand yet 
firm to the party for they cannot so easily be turned, but 
the union is too young and needs to be nursed. The dis- 
satisfaction is gradually dying away and will do so com- 
pletely if the Republican State Conventions of the several 
States will adopt resolutions in regard to the matter as 
I hope will be done. The Germans are anxious to bury 
the tomahawk, which you may judge from the fact that 
more than eight hundred of them in Scott county voted 
for W. Vandever, notwithstanding it was generally 
known and strongly used by the other side to irritate 
their prejudice, that he formerly did belong to the Know 
Nothing Party. 

Though speaking about politics I intended to confine 
myself mainly to our own State and our next State Con- 
vention. Since it was pretty generally understood, that 
Govemor Lowe would properly [probably?] not be re- 
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nominated I fixed my mind upon you as for his successor 
and I have since then conversed and corresponded with a 
great many about the subject. Though to my regret it 
was most generally expressed that you would not accept 
the nomination. For this reason I intended once to write 
to you, but however, thinking that my humble wishes 
could not influence your well considered actions I aban- 
dondd it. The more grateful do I feel in learndng f rom Mr. 
H. Price that you are Willing to consent to be our candi- 
date for Governor and I would not be surprised if you 
should be nominated at the very first ballot. There is 
not another man in the State who I could with so much 
pleasure recommend to my German fellow Citizens under 
the present circumstances than you, for your free-mind- 
edness is undisputed. You have never sympathized with 
any kind of proscription and in regard to the temperance 
question you are at least considered not to be in any way 
fanatic. Our whole delegation, as far as I am able to learn 
will go for you with real enthusiasm. 

* * * For Lieutenant Governor I should like to 
see Judge Hamilton nominated, who made a most splen- 
did presiding officer in the Senate two years ago, though 
there is a stränge objection against him, which I am unable 
to understand. Doubts as to his political reliability and 
accusations of various kinds are expressed but to my great 
delight I did not find anybody who was able to prove any- 
thing against him. I must say that I do not believe a 
Single word of it. Our politicians here are unwilling to 
support him on account of his being f rom Dubuque county, 
for she, as they say, had her füll share. This certainly, 
in my opinion, is a very unfounded objection. Local 
Claims for offices cannot be consistent with true Republic- 
anism. * * * From the strong claim, as our men say, 
which Scott as the Republican banner county represents, 
there seems to be an inclination to run me for Lieutenant 
Governor and also are all the Germans in the State coax- 
ing me to be a candidate as a demonstration ad hominem 
that the Republican party has nothing to do with Know 
Nothingism, but you know best what good reasons I have 
to keep my hands off. I thank God that he has given 
modesty enough not to seek a position which I believe my- 
self not able to sustain to my own satisfaction, for my 
broken English and Httle experience are not proper qual- 
ifications for an office of that nature. This is the main 
reason why I urge the nomination of Hamilton, for he, 
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being an adopted Citizens, would though not quite as 
much as myself, to a certain degree satisfy the German 
Republicans and would consequently be a strong can- 
didate. 

******** 

In a letter to Senator Harlan, written at Burlington on April 
27, Senator Grimes discusses the relative merits of Gov. Lowe, 
and Messrs. Kirkwood and Price. Of the issue he observes : 
***** This issue thus win be between Price 

and Kirkwood. Both are good men, old Democrats, and 
would make good Governors, but I am strongly impressed 
with the idea that Kirkwood would make much the 
strengest canvasser, and hence the best candidate. He 
has the physical stamina to stand the most arduous cam- 
paign — there is no better canvasser in the State. I do 
not know any side question that will injure him. * * * 
Price is not strong ... he has been connected 
with the M. & M. R. R. Co. and I fear his nomination 
would drag that infernal question of State Aid [to Rail- 
roads] into a canvass — he was an ultra temperance man 
and said some bitter things on that subject . . . that 
he is now sorry for, but which will be remembered 
against him and especially by the Germans. All these 
things will operate against him and hence I would say 
Kirkwood in preference to any one. 

Writing Mr. Kirkwood on April 29 Judge Hamilton evi- 
dently had been hearing frequent mention of Senator Rusch as 
a candidate for the Lieutenant Governorship, and apparently, 
too, the character and frequency of such mention were such 
as to make him uneasy as to the adverse effect it would have 
upon his own chances. Another factor entered into his calcu- 
lations — the discontent among the Germans over the act of 
Massachusetts. Mr. Kirkwood had communicated to him the 
points of Senator Rusch's letter of the 20th, already cited. 

Rusch, as one of our holdover Senators, ought to 
hold his post. His imperfect English, and his extreme 
sensitiveness, would place him in tortnent, if he was in 
that chair. He is a very amiable man. I do not think he 
seriously wishes the nomination, because he has urged me 
to accept it so strongly. 

******** 

It is quite true as Rusch says, that these Massachu- 
setts resolutions are creating a fuss among our Germans. 
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Bittmann is bitter about them. This German vote is indis- 
pensable to us. I don't know that you have many of them 
in your county. They are thick as bees up here, and in 
Clayton especially. We could not carry Clayton against 
them. 

Mr. Wm. Penn Clarke of Iowa City was not favorably dis- 
posed toward the nomination of his fellowtownsman, Mr. Kirk- 
wood, for the governorship. His indisposition was due mainly 
we may suspect to the fact that two strong men cannot, in 
politics any more than in other relations of life, occupy the 
same places at the same time. Mr. Kirkwood had staunchly 
supported Mr. Grimes for the national Senate in 1858 when 
Mr. Clarke had ambitions in that direction himself; and at 
this juncture Mr. Grimes, for whom Mr. Clarke wasted no 
affection, was earnestly advocating the nomination of Mr. 
Kirkwood. As he contemplated the maneuvers, Mr. Clarke 
thought he saw evidence of an tiltimate design to defeat the 
re-election of Senator Harlan. In the first days of May he 
made a visit to Davenport and surveyed the Situation care- 
fully, and on his return to Iowa City wrote, May 16, to Senator 
Harlan detailing his views. After setting forth his suspicions, 
he says : 

* * * * * Ifl am correct in these views, and 
I think I am, I have no hesitation in saying that the 
friends of yourself and Lowe should at once unite and 
work for his nomination and that you should both favor 
the nomination of Senator Rusch of Scott for Lieut. 
Gov. The Germans are anxious for his nomination in 
view of the Massachusetts matter which has rendered the 
Germans very suspicious. There is great propriety in his 
nomination, and Lowe would at once secure their influ- 
ence. I learned a good deal while at Davenport. * * 

As the preliminaries of the State Convention progressed Mr. 
Kirkwood apparently became anxious to ascertain the attitude 
of the leading Germans in Northeastern Iowa, and he further 
wished to ascertain it direct by personal correspondence, 
and in consequence wrote to Judge Hamilton for the names 
and addresses of some with whom it would be expedient for 
him to communicate. The initial and concluding paragraphs 
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of Judge Hamilton's reply, written from his home at Cascade, 
May 17, are given : 

Francis Rodman lives at Rossville in Allamakee Co. 
John Bittmann of Dubuque says he will writc to you 
as you desire ; and as he desires also. 

Any more German names, do you want? I can post 
you up pretty well in that respect, up to the State line, 
and shall be happy to do it. 

******** 

The .Germans in Winneshiek, Allamakee, Clayton, 
Dubuque, etc., are just now like a hive of bees, just 
swarmed — very threatening to Outsiders. The Massachu- 
setts resolutions are very inopportune for us. And in 
fact, we cannot endorse any such policy, as they are based 
upon. To naturalize a man, and disrate [ ?] for two 
years afterwards, won't do in the free West, in Great 
West. The emigrant here does not stand in the same 
footing with one in Massachusetts. Here, all God's earth 
lies unappropriated before him; just as it did in New 
England before the Pilgrim Fathers; who were equally 
emigrants. More than one-half our population, in this 
county, are foreign born. In Clayton and othcr counties 
the proportion is very large. To keep these with us is a 
point of the utmost nicety, and even a slight mistake on 
this point will give the north to the Democrats this fall, 
and probably the State. See the constant appeals to them 
on this point in the Herald, and other Democratic papers. 
They look upon an attack upon their Naturalization 
rights, as a revival of Know-Nothingism and they will 
bolt any ticket in a moment that sqints at that. I com- 
mend this to your serious consideration. I have just left 
some influential Germans after a long talk; and I am 
sure of the truth of what I say. 

In accordance with his promise to Judge Hamilton, Mr. John 
Bittmann, editor of the Staats-Zeitung, the German Republic- 
an paper published at Dubuque, wrote Kirkwood under date of 
May 22 : 

******** 

Allow me before entering any political topic to con- 
gratulate your success and the position you now occupy 
before the Republican party of Iowa. There is no person 
that can feel more cheerful at this result than myself. It 
proves that I did not deceive my readers nor myself when 
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I wrote my cditorial correspondence from Des Moines 
during the Session of the last General Assembly [1858]. 

In regard to the candidate for the Governorship there 
is little doubt existing as to whom will be the nominee. 
That question is pretty well settled notwithstanding the 
efforts of the friends of Governor Lowe. The Germans 
are to one man for you, as Mr. Rusch will bear me wit- 
ness. Lowe has proven rather weak and lame without 
any energy whatever aside of his deficiency as a leader 
and Organizer. We want a man of more power, more 
shrewdness (in the better sense of the word) more ener- 
gy at the head of the Republican party for the great cam- 
paign of 1860— than Mr. Lowe — we want a man of the 
calibre of Grimes. 

Respecting the Lt. Gv. I should like to see Mr. Rusch 
on account of the stir among the Germans about the Mas- 
sachusetts Amendment. He would give considerable 
weight to the ticket in a certain direction that would be 
very beneficial for our party, especially for 1860. At the 
same time, however, Mr. Hamilton would make an ex- 
cellent Lieut. Gov. and give general satisfaction. He is 
an excellent man, very populär and particularly well 
versed in State affairs. The Lieut. Gov. will be between 
Rusch and Hamilton. 

Judge Edwards will not command the influence of 
H. or R. — notwithstanding he is better qualified than 
both. Some of the leading American Republicans here 
or in Davenport and Burlington are in favor of Rusch as 
a matter of policy. But there will be no heartburning 
about the Lieutenant Governorship. Rusch cares very 
little about it. Likewise Hamilton. 

I am somewhat afraid about the Germans in this and 
other states. Know-Nothingism defeated us in 1856 
and if we are not careful we will have a hard stand for 
1860. That Massachusetts Amendment has done great 
mischief. 

It is by all means necessary that we should have a 
good German paper at the capital [Des Moines]. I have 
consulted with Rusch about it, who is [of] my opinion. 
Rusch is urging me to establish a paper at Des Moines 
for the State election and the campaign of 1860. I think 
that I shall consent. Hamilton also advises me. 
In acknowledging the letter of Mr. Wm. Penn Clark, cited 
above, Senator Harlan deals with matters of common interest. 
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He discusses with great earnestness the relations of his candi- 
dacy for re-election to the national Senate, the conditions and 
the prospects of the party. He exhibits constant concern 
about the momentous presidential campaign for which the 
pending campaign in Iowa was the first preliminary. 

***** As to myself, I desire the selection 
of candidates to be made with reference to the best inter- 
ests of the Republican cause without regard to my for- 
tunes in the future * * * the perpetuity of the Gov- 
ernment as a Republic is suspended on the success of 
our Organization. Should we fail it will soon end in a 
despotism. * * * I do not desire to be a member of 
the United States Senate after the President shall have 
been converted into a monarch. And I conceive we are 
in greater danger now than ever before since the party 
was organized. Our people are flushed with local 
victories gained all over the country — but by in- 
significant majorities. A change of tactics — an appeal 
to the conscience of the nation by the Democracy, 
instead of openly defying it, would render several 
Northern States extremely doubtful. Douglas'* friends 
are prepared by desperation for this strike. Should 
they make the attempt and carry a few states in the 
North the Presidency will again go into the hands of the 
Slave Democracy. A false step on our part will secure 
this result as well. * * * We must keep Iowa in 
line. This will require wise counsels and discreet ac- 
tion. We have a large American vote in the Southern 
counties, and a large foreign dement in all the counties 
bordering on the Mississippi. We cannot afford to lose 
either. We have some ambitious men. Their zeal and 
labor is necessary to infuse spirit in the masses. Hence 
our success requires harmony. * * * Our Conven- 
tion ought to be an assemblage of our wisest and most 
discreet friends from every part of the State for consul- 
tation (and not a collection of Champions of men) un- 
committed and unprejudiced and ready to adopt the men 
and means which the best interests of the cause might 
seem to require. This would infuse moral force into 
every nook and corner of the State that would lead us to 
certain victory. 

A letter of Mr. Kasson's to Mr. Kirkwood, dated at Des 
Moines, May 17, deals somewhat minutely with the general 
political Situation and the drift of opinion as regards the nomi- 
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nations for the first and second places ; but Mr. Kasson makes 
no mention whatever of the discontent among the Germans 
and does not refer to Mr. Rusch as a factor to be considered in 
the maneuvers before and during the Convention. Mr. Kas- 
son's silence does not mean necessarily that he did not perceive 
the potency in the Suggestion of Mr. Rusch's nomination. 

XVI. 

While the party Chiefs were thus confidentially canvassing 
the Situation party editors and workers were beginning to take 
the necessary practical Steps in the preliminaries in order to 
secure control of the two Conventions at Des Moines. 

Speaking generally, the Republican editors seemed to be 
either averse to public expression upon the gubernatorial ques- 
tion, or they were indifferent to the issue. Very few, indeed, 
one may say none, came out in the open and declared them- 
selves in a downright fashion. I have found no paper that 
insisted upon or even advocated the nomination of Gov. Lowe 
with any emphasis. Mr. Charles Aldrich of The Hamilton 
Freeman and Mr. A. E. Hildreth of The St. Charles Intelli- 
genter expressed themselves as desiring the renomination of 
Gov. Lowe. Those urging Mr. Kirkwood's nomination did so 
in a cautious fashion that suggested covert pleas and "politics" 
rather than ardent and dominant desire and emphatic demand. 

Among the first, if not the first, of the influential party 
papers to urge Mr. Kirkwood's nomination was The Vinton 
Eagle, edited by Thomas Drummond. In a long leader, May 
3, Mr. Drummond presented an interesting and typical argu- 
ment. The occasion prompting his expression was Mr. Tees- 
dale's editorial (April 20) already cited. Gov. Lowe was a 
"good man" and "had met the just expectations of the party." 
Nevertheless he did not advocate his renomination. His pre- 
mises are set out at length. He first analyses and exhibits the 
composition and antecedents of the Republican party and 
shows that the Democrats no less than the Whigs joined to 
create it; but that the Whigs had theretofore been given the 
major benefits in the way of distribution of the party prizes. 
The Democrats were just as necessary to success as the Whigs 
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and deserved some of the rewards as much as the Whigs. As 
Mr. Kirkwood had been a Democrat his nomination would be 
both appropriate and wise. Then he advances the plea of 
"locality !" Most of the honors had been previously allotted to 
the leaders of Southeastern Iowa ; and the central and north- 
eastern Iowa should participate. Prudence dictates such con- 
sideration. He closes with the hope that Mr. Kirkwood will 
be chosen and that "honest John Edwards" can be nominated 
for Lieutenant Govemor. The editorial is more interesting for 
what it does not say than for what it pretends to say. 

The Cedar Valley Times of Cedar Rapids, on May 12, came 
out for Mr. Kirkwood in an editorial urging him as a suitable 
nominee, but without serious argument for so doing. On May 
17 the Black Hawk Courier of Waterloo indicated a favorable 
attitude to Mr. Kirkwood, saying: "No complaint is made of 
the Administration of our present Executive; but the belief is 
that a man from some more central point would receive a 
heavier vote." The Gazette of Davenport (May 26) noted 
the demand for Mr. Kirkwood's nomination ; commended the 
Governor ; but indicated a preference for Mr. Kirkwood : sug- 
gests that a place on the Supreme Bench might better suit Gov. 
Lowe ; but holds back from any commitment. One paper, the 
Buchanan County Guardian, in declaring for the gentleman 
from Johnson county, said that he would make a strong candi- 
date because he was a powerful canvasser, the implication being 
that Gov. Lowe was not such and that the party would need a 
powerful advocate in order to win the suffrages of the people. 

This avoidance of the real issue and Virtual admission of 
weakness, this balancing and "teetering," this caution and pru- 
dence in expression, had its climax in the editorial of the Iowa 
City Weekly Republican in its formal announcement of the 
candidacies of S. J. Kirkwood and Wm. Penn Clarke, the 
former for Governor and the latter for Judge of the Supreme 
Court. Mr. Jerome's laudation of the characters and capaci- 
ties of both gentlemen, his assertion that he did so without 
consultation with either and without hope of reward must have 
been highly interesting to critical, not to say cynical observers. 

The realization of the German dement in the problem ap- 
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pears first in tbe discussion of the nomination for Lieutenant 
Governor. At the outset, and throughout the preliminaries but 
two candidates were generally considered, namely, Judges Ed- 
wards and Hamilton. Who first publicly mcntioned Senator 
Rusch as a name to conjure with, I cannot say, although I sus- 
pect that Mr. John Bittmann of Dubuque made the first mention 
in Iiis papcr, The Iowa Staat s-ueitung. 

On May 2 the Nezcs of Davenport, a Democratic paper, 
stated : "It seems to be pretty well settled that S. J. Kirkwood, 
of Johnson, is to be the Republican candidate for Governor, 
and Nicholas J. Rusch for Lt. Governor." This assertion, Mr. 
Add H. Sanders, of the Gazette, teils us he read with "some 
little astonishment." He declares that he was not aware that 
either gentleman, even so much as aspired to these positions." 
He later adds : 

As for Mr. Rusch, the name of no man could be sug- 
gested more acceptable to us for this position, and we be- 
Heve to the Republicans of the State. He is a staunen 
working Republican — a man of education and high ability 
— and a man who placed in any official state position 
would prove himself fully competent for the faithful dis- 
charge of its duties, and pre-eminently worthy of the 
confidence of the people. * * * He needs no defense 
as a Legislator among those who have observed his course. 
No member of the Legislature was more attentive to his 
duties nor more uniformly right in his votes, and no man 
in that body had more influence than Senator Rusch, nor 
used his influence with a more heart-felt desire to benefit 
the best interests of the State and the people. * * * 

Reflecting upon the Suggestion of the News Mr. Sanders 
found the wisdom of so acting growing greatly as he consid- 
ered it: and on the 12th he again expressed himself upon the 
matter : 

***** Although we had not heard his name 
mentioned in this connection before, the idea Struck us 
being a very good one. * * * Since then we have 
thought a good deal over the matter * * * 

Now we have arrived at the conclusion without any 
consultation with Senator Rusch, or any Information as 
to his own private views or aspirations, that he is pre- 
cisely the man whom the Republicans should nominate 
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for Lt. Govemor. * * * We should Hke to see a 
German-born Citizen on our ticket. It is now thought 
that the Republicans of Wisconsin will nominate Carl 
Schurz for Govemor ; and if so he will be elected. 

The Suggestion of Senator Rusch's name was instantly real- 
ized to be big with significance. Mr. Dorr's paper, The Ex- 
press and Herald, at once stated (May 4) that he was the 
"most prominent" man mentioned for the second place on the 
Republican State ticket ; but he cynically added : "It is thought 
that they are talking Rusch to keep the Germans in good 
humor, but they have no intention of nominating him." A 
scrutiny of the observations of Mr. Kirkwood's home paper, 
the Weekly Republican, suggests that his immediate advisers 
entertained more or less of that same opinion. The Republican 
just then had a good word for everybody and lauded Mr. 
Rusch ; but it did so with evident reserve and apparent hesita- 
tion, realizing sundry complications in the Situation, with no 
little sententiousness. It urged calmness and paticnce until the 
Convention could bring its wisdom to bear upon the subject. 
On June 1 it announced that if the press of the State could be 
trusted as an index "the currents seem to be setting in favor of 
Hon. W. W. Hamilton of Dubuque and Judge Edwards of 
Chariton" and thereupon indulges in eulogies of each. 

Mr. Jerome correctly expressed populär expectation ; but the 
event proved that it is the unexpected that happens. 

XVII. 

In ordinary times in State political campaigns it is not com- 
mon for the county Conventions to formulate resolutions re- 
specting State or national questions, let alone respecting inter- 
national issues. In times of extraordinary excitement when 
f actional feelings are intense partisan maneuvers often result in 
such formal expressions of feelings and views and demands. 
Resort to resolutions was very rare in Iowa prior to 1860. In 
1859, however, there was a sudden and widespread expression 
of local sentiment on State and national and international mat- 
ters in the county Conventions of both the major parties. The 
central Controlling fact inducing such extensive expression was 
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the disturbance produced among the Germans by the Two 
Year Amendment in Massachusetts and the partisan leaders of 
both were maneuvering to hold or to capture the German vote. 

In regions almost as far removed from each other in the 
State as could be, — in Clayton and Dubuque counties in North- 
east Iowa on the Mississippi near the Minnesota Iine, in Davis 
county in Southeast Iowa on the Missouri line, and in Wood- 
bury county in what was almost the nation's northwest frontier 
on the Missouri river — resolutions were adopted by county 
Conventions condemning the Act of Massachusetts in explicit 
and emphatic terms. When it is realized that Iowa, then as 
now, comprehends a territory almost equal in area to that of the 
six states of New England, that there were but three telegraph 
stations in the State, and those three on the Mississippi, and 
that travel was chiefly, almost wholly by stage coach or river 
craft, we may estimate the force of the reaction produced in 
the West by the Two Year Amendment. 

Some phases of the expression and content of the resolutions 
are interesting. In counties wherein Germans were numerous 
and active in politics and Democrats were in control of the 
local government the Republicans were likely to feel con- 
strained to denounce the Act of Massachusetts. In counties 
wherein Germans were not numerous and native Americans 
controlled the Republican Councils Republicans kept silent and 
Democrats denounced the Two Year Amendment. Republi- 
cans dwelt upon the injustice of the discrimination and Demo- 
crats waxed indignant over the liberality of Massachusetts to- 
wards Negroes and their illiberality as regards the foreign- 
born. 

The total number of counties adopting resolutions, I cannot 
say. The vast majority, as generally is the case, indulged no 
expression. The Two Year Amendment either did not interest 
them locally, or the forces or factions were so evenly balanced 
that neither Americans, nor partisans of the foreign-born dared 
take action, for fear of failure or adverse reaction in the ensu- 
ing canvass — for such declarations always "cut both ways" in 
party contests. The Democrats of Clayton, Davis, Dubuque, 
Fayette and Mahaska counties pronounced judgment against 
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the Act of Massachusetts; and the Republicans of Clayton, 
Dubuque, Muscatine, Scott and Woodbury counties declared 
discrimination against the foreign-born or rather naturalized 
Citizens, illiberal, unjust and uncalled for. 

The Democrats pronounced the Act an "insult" and its enact- 
ment was proof beyond question that Know Nothingism con- 
trolled the leaders of the Republican party. More intolerable, 
the bestowal of the franchise upon Negroes in Massachusetts 
demonstrated that the Republicans were Abolitionists and that 
Negro equality would ensue wherever thcy got control. The 
Democrats, for the most part, referred only to the Two Year 
Amendment, and, except in Dubuque county, in brief terms. 

The Republicans, with the exception of those in Woodbury 
county, dwelt upon several issues in which the Germans were 
interested and enlarged upon them at some length. The Repub- 
licans of Woodbury did not make an explicit reference to the 
Act of Massachusetts ; they simply asserted that place of birth 
was an accident and constituted no "true test" of citizenship 
and should not determine admission to the franchise ; allegiance 
was the primary matter of importance. The Republicans «of 
Clayton county wax almost eloquent. The recent Act of 
Massachusetts is "unwise, unjust and uncalled for." They 
declare that "liberty of conscience and equality of rights" es- 
sential to Republican institutions. As friends of Free Labor 
they proclaim their readiness to meet the issue of "Homes for 
the Homeless and Negroes for the Negroless." And the policy 
of Secretary Cass they declare to be a "stigma upon our boasted 
freedom," and in contradiction to the principle upon which our 
fathers fought the War of 1812. 

The Republicans of Scott county held their Convention at 
Davenport on June 1. Mr. Add H. Sanders, Editor of the 
Gazette, introdtteed two resolutions which were adopted. The 
first resolution read as follows: 

Resolved, That the delegation from Scott county be 
instrueted to present to the State Convention the name of 
the Honorable Nicholas J. Rusch, as a proper candidate 
for the Position of Lieutenant Governor, and to exert all 
honorable means within their power to secure his selec- 
tion. 
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The second resolution read : 

Resolved. That this Convention heartily endorse the 
action and resolutions of the State Central Committee, in 
condemnation of the amendment just made to the Massa- 
chusetts Constitution, whereby Citizens of foreign birth 
are compelled to suffer a probation of two years after 
naturalization before enjoying the privilege of voters, and 
that we as RepubÜcans condemn and repudiate all dis- 
tinctions between native and foreign-born Citizens. 

So far as I can discover the Republican Convention of 
Scott county was the only Convention to direct its delegates 
to vote for Mr. Rusch. 

In the way of Illustration the resolution adopted by the two 
Conventions of Dubuque county are presented in so far as 
they relate to the particular matters under consideration. The 
expressions of the partisans of this county were especially sig- 
nificant for several reasons. It contained a larger proportion of 
foreign-born population than any other county in the State, the 
census for 1860 showing 42 per cent. The county was Demo- 
cratic by heavy majorities : the Demorats having two and three 
votes to one returned for the Republicans. In current parlance 
Dubuque county was known as "the Gibraltar of the Democ- 
racy." Further, the dominant faction of the Democratic party 
in 1859 was strongly Anti-Administration or pro-Douglas in 
predilections and policy ; and as partisans of Senator Douglas 
were generally in control throughout the State, the action of 
Dubuque county was considered to sound the key note for the 
State Convention on June 23. 

The Republican Convention of Dubuque county was held 
May 28. Mr. L. W. Gano was made chairman and Dr. Geo. 
Hillgaertner, Secretary. The latter, it will be recalled, was 
one of the Germans who signed the circular letter to Senators 
Harlan and Grimes and Messrs. Curtis and Vandever. A very 
strong delegation to the State Convention was selected ; among 
the number being ex-Congressman Timothy Davis, F. VV. 
Palmer, editor of the Times, later Congressman, D. N. Cooley, 
John Bittmann, editor of the Iowa Staats Zeitung, Henry Rich- 
ter, Judge W. W. Hamilton, O. P. Shiras, afterwards U. S. 
District Judge and W. B. Allison, who later had a distinguished 
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career of over forty years in Congrcss. Mr. Richter was one 
of the signers of the letter to the Congressional delegation, and 
Mr. Cooley was one of the signers of the resolutions of the 
State Central Committee denouncing the Two Year Amend- 
ment. The committee on resolutions consisted of Messrs. 
Shiras, Hamliton and Richter ; and the resolutions reported by 
them were as follows: 

Resolved, That in planting ourselves squarely upon 
the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution of the 
United States, and the Philadelphia platform, we of 
course recognize it as our solemn duty, to stand up for 
liberty and equality of right among the Citizens, and to 
denounce all proscriptive legislation or discrimination be- 
tween Citizens as entirely anti-Republican deeming a 
Registry law the only necessary and Iegitimate safeguard 
from either native or foreign born intruders upon the 
purity of the ballot box. 

Resolved, That as friends of free labor the corner 
stone of our beloved Republic, we heartily invite to our 
hospitable shores and to the employment of our free insti- 
tutions the hard fisted, industrious European emigra- 
tion, and the oppressed of the Old World— and will ever 
oppose the obstruction of their naturalization and any ex- 
tension of the probation time as at present required by 
our laws. 

Resolved, That as such friends of the poor and friend- 
less laboring man we hail with delight the action of the 
Republican delegation in Congress by rallying to a man 
under that gallant leader, Galusha A. Grow, for the pur- 
pose of disposing of the Public Lands in such a way as 
would make every settler upon them a freeholder and pro- 
cure a free home to the homeless. 

The foregoing were unanimously adopted. The letter of 
Secretary Cass to Felix LeClerc of May 17, apparently had 
not been made public, at least had not become notorious, for 
we may be sure that the lusty opponents of President Buchanan 
would have fulminated mightily against that ill-timed letter. 
It would have afforded such a welcome relief from the endless 
explanations, apologies and repudiations of the Two Year 
Amendment. 

The Democratic county Convention of Dubuque county as- 
sembled on June 16. It was a "mass" Convention. The bitter 
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factional feeling produccd by the differences over the policy 
of the Administration and Senator Douglas and the important 
influence of its conclusions upon the forthcoming State Conven- 
tion created a State of intense feeling. The leading figure on 
the Committee on Resolutions was Mr. Ben M. Samuels, a 
brilliant lawyer and orator, a son of the Old Dominion, who 
had been the candidate of the Democratic party for Governor 
in 1857, when Iowa was almost recaptured by that party. The 
committee reported an extended series of fifteen various reso- 
lutions or planks. 

A thundering silence was maintained respecting the national 
Administration; but "unfaltering fidelity to the principles of 
populär sovereignty" and "non-intervention by Congress with 
Slavery in the States and Territories," as declared in the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill" were proclaimed. Their fifth plank declared 
that each Territory or State had a right to regulate its own 
domestic affairs and to make laws as it saw fit subject to the 
Constitution of the nation. After denouncing attempts to re- 
vive the Slave Trade and to institute new party tests they add 
somewhat inconsistently the following: 

(9th) Resolved, That the recent election in the State 
of Massachusetts by which an odious brand is put upon 
every Citizen of foreign birth, by which they are disfran- 
chised until two years after their naturalization, and per- 
mitting negroes to vote, is a clear and unmistakable evi- 
dence of what modern Republicanism would do in every 
State of our Union if it had the power, and shows most 
clearly their utter heartlessness and hypocricy in regard 
to their great hobby, "the equality of man." 

(lOth) Resolved, That the law recently passed by the 
Republican legislature of Massachusetts and approved 
and made effective by the votes of that party in the State 
at large by which every Citizen of foreign birth is pro- 
scribed and disfranchised until two years after his nat- 
uralization is a direct insult to our foreign born Citizens, 
and should be resented not only by every man who in the 
Providence of God happened to be born in some other 
country, but by every man who loves liberty and hates 
tryanny and oppression; and that the action of the Aboli- 
tion Republican Party of Massachusetts is in perfect 
keeping with the narrow, contracted, bigoted and section- 
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al principles which has characterized that party from the 
hour of its inception to the present time. 

(llth) Resolved, That we present in bold and manly 
contrast the noble and Godlike principles of the great 
National Democratic party by which the native born and 
naturalized Citizen stand upon an equal platform without 
any regard to the place of his birth, or his religious faith ; 
knowing no North, South, East or West, knowing no 
distinction among Citizens but that of merit, honesty, in- 
tegrity, and patriotic devotion to the Constitution, and the 
Union ; having one Country, one Constitution and one 
destiny, we cordially invite the conservative and patriotic 
of all parties to rally around the Democratic Standard. 
******** 

[15] Resolved, That it is the right and duty of the 
Government of the United States to protect the rights of its 
adopted Citizens wherever dispersed, so long as they hold 
allegiance to the Government of the United States. And 
that we deny the right of any nation to exercise any con- 
trol over the personal rights of adopted Citizens, whether 
at home or abroad; and that in matters of personal pro- 
tection and security we recognize no difference between 
our native born and adopted Citizens. 

The last resolution cited above, judging from the place 
given it in the series, and the fact that it was apparently 
unnumbered, seems to have been a belated addition, either 
overlooked and then at the eleventh hour agreed upon, or its 
adoption was a matter of angry debate and concurrence was 
delayed until after the former resolutions had been agreed upon 
and drafted. 

There is one noticeable Omission. There was no mention 
made of the Homestead bill — a matter in which the Germans 
were keenly interested. The Democrats of Iowa generally 
favored, and had earnestly promoted such a measure. But the 
Northern Democrats in the parliamentary struggle in the 
Senate had joined with the Senators from the slaveholding 
states in postponing consideration and thus again defeating the 
measure; and they may have concluded that the less said the 
better, especially in view of the sharp condemnation of the 
Administration in the Cass-Leclerc matter. 
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XVIII. 

The Republican State Convention, which was held in Des 
Moines June 22, 1859, was largely attended. Contemporary 
reports assert that it was by far the largest of any held up to 
that time. It was the first of that party to be held in Des 
Moines. The serious factional differences within the party and 
the anticipated struggle over the Governorship and the distri- 
bution of the major prizes in the nominations had brought 
large numbers of unofficial representatives of the party to the 
Convention. 

In the preliminaries of the Organization of the Convention 
we may discern sundry facts that indicate concern for the sensi- 
bilities and demands of the Germans and design to cultivate 
and secure their good will. 

Among the Vice-Presidents of the Convention was Mr. 
Henry P. Schölte, editor of the Pella Gazette. He was the 
founder of the Holland Community in 1847, in and around 
Pella, made up of Dutch Pilgrims who had left Holland to 
escape religious oppression. Among the party men he was 
familiarly known as "the King of the Dutch." He had but 
recently broken with the Democratic party, with which he had 
affiliated after the breakup of the old Wing party; and his 
alliance was earnestly sought by the Republicans. The hon- 
orary office of Vice-President was held in much higher esteem 
at that time than it is in these rapid days. 

Mr. Theodore Guelich, founder, and for some years editor 
of Der Demokrat, of Davenport, was made a member of the 
Committee on Credentials. Among the members of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions we find Mr. John Bittmann, editor of 
the Iowa Staats Zeitung. 

Other members of the Committee on Resolutions are of 
interest in view of their antecedent views and the conclusions 
of the committee: — Mr. G. H. Jerome, editor of the Iowa City 
Weekly Republican, Thomas Drummond, of the Vinton Eagle, 
Mr. Wm. M. Maynard, editor of the Nonpareil of Council 
Bluffs, and Mr. R. L. B. Clarke of Mt. Pleasant. 

The delegates assembled in Sherman's Hall in a State of 
lively expectation of a battle between the Lowe and Kirkwood 
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forces. For a month or more somc o£ the knowing ones on 
the insidc had entertained a notion that the contest would not 
rcach the point of a final clinch and fall; but the generality 
did not know or believe the floating rumors or assertions. The 
delegates were in their places and the attendant crowd of on- 
lookers were ready for a fight. Just as every one was await- 
ing the announcement that the delegates would proceed to 
select the party's candidate for Governor, the Chairman, ex- 
Congressman Timothy Davis, stepped forward and stated that 
he had a communication from Governor Lowe, addressed to 
the Convention. It was a brief decisive note withdrawing his 
name as a candidate for renomination for the office of Gov- 
ernor. He had learned that there was ''great diversity of senti- 
ment" over the matter that created a "danger of compromising 
the harmony of the party;" and greatly preferring its integ- 
rity intact from all disturbing elements to filling any office," he 
withdrew his name. 

The nomination of Mr. Kirkwood was then made by ac- 
clamation and the Convention at once proceeded to the work 
of selecting a Lieutenant Governor. On motion of Mr. Saun- 
ders of Mt. Pleasant the Convention took an informal ballot 
which resulted as follows : 

A. West, 9; John Edwards, 109; N. J. Rusch, 195; W. W. 
Hamilton, 126; J. Flint, 14; Scott, 3. 

The total vote accorded the Convention by one account was 
444, and the number necessary for a nomination was 223. The 
total votes cast as given exceeded the quotas allowed by 14. 
(Proof errors may easily account for the discrepancy.) A 
formal vote was then taken and the votes were distributed 
among the three leaders : Edwards, 81 ; Hamilton, 108, and 
Rusch, 255. In all of the accounts which I have examined the 
votes by counties have not been given separately. Senator 
Rusch was immediately made the unanimous choice of the Con- 
vention as the party candidate for Lieutenant Governor. 

The Convention then proceeded to select three candidates 
for the Supreme Court. This part of the proceedings, while 
apparently unrelated to German interests or the part taken by 
Germans in the Convention, was, nevertheless, in all probability, 
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a definite part of the program by which Mr. Rusch was nomi- 
nated. An informal vote exhibited the following pref erences : 
R. P. Lowe, 258; W. P. Clarke, 99; Judge Stockton, 277; 
Judge McHenry, 6; Butler, 126; Baldwin, 145; Miller, 86; 
Cooley, 86; Judge Wodward, 104; Murdock, 19; Smith, 11; 
Loughridge, 27 ; Bagg, 4. 

Three judges were to be chosen and Messrs. Lowe and 
Stockton, each having more than required for nomination, 
were thereupon nominated by acclamation. Upon a formal 
ballot the votes were distributed as follows: 

Woodward, 4; Cooley, 53; Baldwin, 272; Nourse, 41 ; But- 
ler, 51 ; Clarke, 33. 

Judge Baldwin was thereupon made the unanimous choice 
of the Convention for the third position on the Supreme bench. 

A close scrutiny of the proceedings of the Convention seems 
clearly to justify the assertion that the major objectives of 
the party managers, and especially the managers of Mr. Kirk- 
wood's candidacy were the Germans and their alliance in the 
prospective campaign. In the two serious contests the deter- 
mination of the Lieutenant Governorship was the primary con- 
sideration and the distribution of honors and prizes and the 
cast of the votes were incident to combinations made to secure 
the nomination of Senator Rusch for the second place. The 
Kirkwood forces had a clear-cut program in contemplation. 
They worked with unity, vigor, and certainty and their forces 
were well in hand. The distribution of the honors and prizes 
of the Convention Warrants such a conclusion. Judge Baldwin, 
himself much mentioned for the position of Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, was named the Temporary Chairman of the Convention 
by Mr. Kasson, on behalf of the State Central Committee. 
Ex-Congressman Davis of Dubuque was made permanent 
Chairman. The friends of Gov. Lowe and the opponents of 
Senator Rusch were sorely distracted with double candidacies 
in their local bailiwicks. Thus Mr. Hamilton had in Mr. 
Cooley an active candidate for the Supreme Court. Messrs. 
Butler and Woodward of Muscatine mutually impeded each 
other in seeking the same nomination. Mr. Wm. Penn Clarke 
could not make headway with his townsmen, Mr. Kirkwood, in 
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the first place. Samuel F. Miller of Keokuk, whom President 
Lincoln afterwards elevated to the great Court at Washing- 
ton and which hc adorned for over thirty years, could not 
obtain a coveted nomination to the Supreme Court of the State 
while Gov. Lowe had first to be dealt with. Under ordinary 
circumstances there can be little doubt but that the Republicans 
would have nominated for Lieutenant Governor either Judge 
Edwards or Judge Hamilton, Republicans long tried and true, 
and eminently qualified. The decision thus adverse to them 
was not an expression of personal preference but simply and 
solely the discernment and appreciation of a political necessity. 
And such, we shall see later, it was frankly admitted to be. 

Ordinarily in Conventions the committee on resolutions re- 
ports and its work is endorsed or rejected before the candi- 
dates are selected ; and such may have been the course pursued 
in the Convention in 1859; but all of the accounts seem to 
indicate that the committee was delayed in its work and the 
candidatcs were agreed upon before the platform was deter- 
mined and reported. None of the contemporary accounts indi- 
cate any clashes over the provisions or wording of the planks. 
Mr. Jerome of Iowa City reported the platform for the com- 
mittee. The planks of special interest to the Germans were 
the following: 

Resolved, That we entertain an abiding confidence in 
the cardinal doctrines contained in the Republican national 
platform of 1856, and reamrming the same [and] we 
commend them anew to the discriminating consideration 
of the people. 

******** 

Resolved, We claim for Citizens, native and natural- 
ized, liberty of conscience, equality of rights and the 
free exercise of the right of suffrage. We favor what- 
ever legislation and administrative reform that may be 
necessary to protect these rights, and guard against their 
infringement or abuse, and we oppose any abridgment 
whatever of the rights of naturalization now secured to 
immigrants, and all discrimination between naturalized 
Citizens whatever by the amendment of the State Constitu- 
tion or otherwise. And we cordially approve of the action 
taken by the Republican State Central Committee in re- 
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gard to the amendment proposed by the Massachusetts 
legislature to its Constitution. 

******** 

Resolved, That we are in favor of granting to actual 
settlers suitable portions of the public lands free of 
Charge, and we do most unqualifiedly condemn the course 
of the present Slavery Democracy in Congress, in oppos- 
ing and defeating in the United States Senate, the Home- 
stead bill, which was designed to secure free homes for 
free people, whether of native or of foreign birth. 

Resolved, That the rights of the Citizens are equal, 
and they are equally entitled to protection at home 
and abroad, without regard to nativity or duration of 
domicile ; and that the late ref usal by the Federal Govern- 
ment as expressed in the late official communication of 
Lewis Cass, Secretary of State, to guarantee against 
arrest and detention abroad of naturalized Citizens on the 
ground of their allegiance to foreign Power, is a coward- 
ly abandonment of the true and noble position hitherto oc- 
cupied by our Government. 

The resolutions call for little comment. The stress of the 
Situation was shown in the fact that Mr. Maynard, who had 
sharply criticised the State Central Committee for assuming 
authority to speak for the Republicans of the State and for 
interfering in the local affairs of another State, joined in the 
report that ratified all that the committee had done. The com- 
mittee studiously aveided all reference to one vexatious ques- 
tion, namely, the "Temperance" question. The committee, with 
the heiligerem Maine Law propagandists on one side and the 
Germans on the other side were between pillar and post and 
took the easier course and said nothing. It was the part of 
prudence, perhaps, but we shall see that it produced more or 
less reaction. 

As there was but little controversy among Republican« over 
the proper course of the party with rcspect to Slavery, there 
being general unanimity of Opposition towards all attempts at 
extension as attempted in Kansas, or as proposed in the pur- 
chase of Cuba, it is not extravagant to assert that the matter 
of paramount interest in the minds of the delegates at Des 
Moines and the major matter in the deliberations of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions was the Naturalized Citizen and his 
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Status, at home and abroad, the German and his rights whcn 

in our polity and within the precincts of his parent State, 

cloaked with the panoply of our naturalization. 

Few personal episodes or incidents exhibiting the byplay of 

forces are given in the current reports of the proceedings of 

the Convention. In the afternoon while the delcgates were 

waiting for the report of the committees, Speeches were called 

for and repeated calls were made for Mr. Rusch, but for some 

reason he would not, or could not, respond. In the evening, 

however, a "Ratification" meeting was held and Mr.Teesdale 

thus relates Mr. Rusch's part therein : 

The Ratification meeting held at the close of the Re- 
publican State Convention, was one of the most enthusi- 
astic political gatherings we have ever attended. Sherman 
Hall was crowded to suffocation, the whole evening; hun- 
dreds leaving unable to gain a view of the Speakers. Mr. 
Rusch led off with a speech that convulsed the house by 
its mirth — provoking points and hits. Mr. Rusch is more 
fluent in the use of his mother tongue than in that of his 
adopted country; but his language is always well chosen, 
and he never fails to place before his hearers, effectively, 
the point he desires to make. He was applauded to the 
echo. His commanding presence and intellectual cast of 
countenance is an endorsement that will commend him 
in every presence as a true-hearted gentleman. Our 
Know Nothing Hon. James Thorington was one of the 
most effective laborers for the nomination of Mr. Rusch. 

The significance of partisan press reports is always a diffi- 
cult fact to disccrn and to measure. But evidently Mr. Tees- 
dale thought it best to "split the difference" and concede weak- 
ness in advance and thus gain the advantage of fairly telling 
the truth about Mr. Rusch's oratorical ability. In the post- 
Convention comment upon the ticket and during the campaign 
there was much ungracious comment in the Democratic press 
and more or less in the "American" Republican newspapers 
respecting Mr. Rusch's capacity to make himself understood. 
Opponents of the ticket feit, or pretended to feel, that Mr. 
Rusch's halting oral English was in and of itself prima facie 
evidence of his unfitness for the office to which he was nom- 
inated. Mr. Rusch's letters to Messrs. Greeley and Kirkwood, 
which we have examined, demonstrate that the Republican 
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nominee for Lieutenant Governor was not lacking ability to 
express himself in vigorous English, and he did not suffer from 
a paucity of basic ideas and solid convictions. 

XIX. 

The Democratic State Convention assembled in Des Moines 
June 23, following immediately the adjournment of the Repub- 
lican State Convention. The Democratic leaders probably all 
attended the sessions of the Republican Convention and min- 
gled freely with the Republican delegates in the hotel lobbies, 
and they knew the currents and the counter-currents of parti- 
san interests that determined their maneuvers and decisions. 

In the developments prior to the Conventions already dealt 
with attention has been directed almost entirely to the course 
taken by the Republican leaders and the Republican press. For 
the reason that, save the controversy precipitated by the Cass- 
LeClerc letter, the Democrats were merely critics of the course 
of the Republicans in Massachusetts. The Germans addresscd 
no formal interrogations to their leaders, as they did to the 
Republican leaders ; and none of their official bodies, save the 
county Conventions already noted, took any official action in 
the way of denouncing the Two Year Amendment, as did the 
Republican State Committee. The embarrassment produced 
by Secretary Cass' letter, however, made the course of the Con- 
vention upon matters affecting the foreign born a subject of 
acute interest to the delegates to their State Convention. 

So far as I can discover there was no person mentioned, 
let alone promoted, for either first or second place on the State 
ticket because he was a German, or could add strength to the 
ticket among the Germans. In the selection of county delega- 
tions Germans were here and there chosen. The most notable 
names were Mr. Frederick A. Gniffke, editor of the National 
Demokrat of Dubuque; and Mr. Louis Schade of Burling- 
ton. 

In the Organization of the Democratic Convention Germans 
were not picked out for the prominent places quite so obviously 
as they were in the Republican Convention the day before. In 
the Committee on Resolutions, however, we find three out of 
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the eleven members Germans — Messrs. Schade of Des Moines 
county, Smeltzer of Clay and Wellslager of Mahaska. Mr. R. 
T. Wellslager was one of the editors of the Oskaloosa Times 
and was one of the committee that drafted the resolutions con- 
demning the Massachusetts Amendment in the Democratic 
Convention of Mahaska county. The chairman of the commit- 
tee was Mr. Ben M. Samuels of Dubuque county, who, as we 
have seen, was the dominant member of the committee of the 
Dubuque Convention that expressed itself so strongly upon 
State and national issues wherein they related to Germans. 

The contest for nominations was reduced to a minimum 
when the consent of General A. C. Dodge to aeeept the nomi- 
nation for Governor was obtained ; and public interest centered 
largely in the Contents of the planks of the platform. While 
the committee was deliberating the delegates passed sundry 
resolutions that were in the nature of instruetions to Demo- 
crats rather than prodamations of party faith. One has an 
interest in the present connection. Mr. Mahoney, one of the 
influential Democratic editors of Dubuque, offered a resolution 
"recommending the circulation of the Dubuque National Dem- 
okrat, the only German Democratic paper in the State." His 
motion was adopted without objection. 

The resolutions reported by Mr. Samuels were numerous 
and extensive. They were grouped under two heads: first, 
National Policy, and, second, State Policy. Under the former 
the Democrats reasserted their adherance to the Cincinnati 
platform of 1856; reaffirmed their faith in populär government 
and control in Territorial matters, non-intervention in matters 
of local policy, the supremaey of the courts in all matters in 
controversy. Two planks relating to national policy interested 
Germans ; they were : 

Resolved, That it is a doctrine of the Democratic 
party that all naturalized Citizens are entitled to the same 
protection both at home and abroad, that is extended to 
the native born Citizens, and that even a voluntary re- 
turn of such Citizens to the land of their birth for a tem- 
porary purpose, does not place them beyond the ränge of 
that protection, but that our Government is bound to 
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shicld them from injury and insult, while there at cvery 
ha2ard. 

******** 

Resolved, That we are in favor of granting a home- 
stead of 160 acres of land by Congress to actual settlers, 
subject only to such restrictions as will exclude specula- 
tors from the benefits of such acts. 

In the division devoted to matters of "State Policy" the 
following six out of eight resolutions were designed to allure 
the German voters and arouse their Indignation against the 
discriminations and degradation deemed to be threatened by 
the legislation of Massachusetts and the Puritanical theories 
implied in enactments of the State. In order that the reader 
may realize how completely the Convention echoed the argu- 
ments of the press and the discussions of the country grocery 
and cross-roads, I reproduce each and without abbreviation : 

Resolved, That the Democracy cordially and sincerely 
invite emigrants to settle in the State, promising them all 
protection and right they have enjoyed under the laws 
of Congress since the days of Jefferson ; and that we earn- 
estly deplore the acts of the Republican party in Massa- 
chusetts, and their attempts in New York, Connecticut, 
and New Jersey, to confer upon the uncouth semi-bar- 
barian negro from the South the right of suffrage and 
office in one year, and requiring for the same purpose of 
naturalized Citizens a residence of two years after natur- 
alization, equivalent to an exten sion of the period for 
naturalization to seven years, thus degrading the foreign 
white man below the negro and mulatto. 

Resolved, That we are opposed to the policy inaugu- 
rated in this State by the Republican party by which the 
immigration to this State of the African race is encour- 
aged and promoted, thus bringing cheap negro labor into 
direct competition with labor of the white man, and filling 
our state with a class of population that can never be- 
come Citizens thereof, and we are in favor of a change 
which shall discourage and prevent the settlement of that 
race among us. 

Resolved, That since the border states of Ohio, Indi- 
ana and Illinois exclude the free negroes of the South 
from their limits by stringent laws, Iowa will become the 
great receptacle of the worthless population of the slave- 
holding states, to the exclusion of an equal number of 
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free white laborers, if the present Republican policy be 
persisted in. 

Resolved, That such a policy leads necessarily to the 
intermixing of black and white children in the common 
schools, or the necessity of dividing the common school 
fund to maintain separate and independent schools in 
every locality where free negroes reside. 

Resolved, That the Democracy demand a total repeal 
of the provisions of our State Constitution, and the law 
made in pursuance thereof, requiring negro children to 
be admitted into our common schools or separate schools, 
to be supported out of the common school fund for their 
education. 

Resolved, That the Maine Hquor law, is inconsistent 
with the spirit of a free people, and unjust and burden- 
some in its Operations; it has vexed and harrassed the 
Citizen, burdened the counties with expense and litigation, 
and proven wholly useless in the suppression of intem- 
perance. 

The serious factional differences in the Democratic party 
respecting national issues made the attitude of the Convention 
towards the Administration the matter of primary interest with 
the delegates. The friends of Senator Douglas, who were in 
control, would not commend or endorse President Buchanan; 
and the only compromise they could agree to was Silence. This 
central question aside, the Convention concerned itself with 
two sets of general interests: First the nature and degree of 
endorsement of the doctrines and policies advocated by Sen- 
ator Douglas; and, second, the construction of planks that 
would effectively appeal to and arouse the Germans to enlist 
under the Democratic Standards. With respect to the first 
the Situation and the developments had little that was novel or 
that created particular interest. So that one may again con- 
clude that the Germans and their Status, their rights and im- 
munities as naturalized Citizens, constituted the substantial con- 
sideration in the minds of the delegates of the Democrats of 
Iowa in constructing the platform and in preparing for the 
campaign in 1859. 
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?lnö htm Xagthndi eines ^^tunböiergißcr« (£r. (Inno Sanber). 

SBon «Prof. £r. Dtio $ e II e r , SBaföington Unioerfitn. 

St. ßouiS, 2Ro. 

Einleitung. 

9tm 12. gebruar 1912 ftorb im 9llter üon beinahe neunzig 
l^abren ber 9feftor beö <St. üouifer £eutfd)tum3, 3)r. (£nno 
(Sanber, einer ber angefebenften Söürger feiner 2lboptiO'93ater« 
ftabt. @r ruar um bie Witte be§ oorigen Safjr&un&ertS unmittelbar 
nad) ben ^ier aufge3eidjneten (Srlebniffcn nad) St. SouiS gefonv 
men, roo er fid) aunäcfrft ate SIpotbefer uieberliefe; er bürfte ber 
erfie geroefen fein, ber eine Offoin nad) ftreng pfjarmaaeutifdjen 
©runbfätjen führte. 5m Sabre 1858 fiiftete ©onber ben ölige- 
meinen amerifanifeben ^barmaaeutenoerein (American ^barma- 
ceuticol Slffociation), beffen SBirfungsfreiS ftd^ balb über bie gan- 
3en SSer. (Staaten erftretfte unb ber nod) beute in öööjfter 93Iüte 
ftef)t. 1863 grünbete er bie §oa)fd)ule für $barma3ie (St. ßouiä 
Kollege of ^armact)), bie er lange ^aFjre binburd) flerfönlidf 
leitete. Später mibmete er feine 2Irbeit*fraft faft au*fd)Iiefelicb 
ber oon tbm erridjteten Sabrif 3ur ©^eugung fünftlidjer ^Mineral- 
roäffer, ber er big a» feinem £obe mit grofeem erfolge aftio bor* 
ftanb. 

^a} madite SanberS SBcFanutfdjaft im £abre 1892 unb e3 
toar mir fogleid) bergönnt, mid) trofc beä amifdjen unö ftebenben 
großen SHtersunterfduebS feiner greunbfcfjaft 31t erfreuen. Sauber 
mar megen feinet einnebmenben SöefcnS unb aufeerorbentlidjen 
SartgefüblS allgemein bcreljrt. 9?od| im Oörfjftcn 3Uter maajte 
fein IiebenSnmrbigeS, gefeHige§ Naturell, berbunben mit einer 
erftaunlid&en ftüfiigfeit unb geiftigen Srifcbc ben alten .^ageftola 
311m Liebling meitefter Greife. 

©0 oft e§ mir gelang bo3 ©efbrnd) auf feine volitifctjen ftu» 
genberlebniffe au lenfen, füllte id) mitf) bon neuem burdj bie ße- 
benbigfeit feiner Sdnlberungen berart gefeffelt, bafe idj aber unb 
abermaB in ibn brang, bie ©efdjidjte feines ßebenS ober bod) 3um 
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minbeften bie Erinnerungen aus jener bemegten 3cit 311 Rapier 
3U bringen. Er fefcte aber meinen 33 0 Stellungen ftet» biefelbe 
Slntmort entgegen: „£a$ fyättc id) bor öiclen ^froren tun follen; 
jefct bin id) 31t alt ba3u." Sind) ba§ mar iljm nidjt recfjt, bafo id) 
mir tuäbrenb biefer ©efprädje 9?oti3en madjen rooHte. 3"^^t 
unterliefe id) jebe weitere Erroäbnung meinet SSunfdje» unb batte 
feit <*ßc Hoffnung aufgegeben, ben alten §errn umau» 

ftimmen, als er fid) eines £ageS — eS mar ungefäbr 3mci ^abre 
üor feinem £obe — 3U meiner grof3en Ueberrafdjung au» freien 
©tütfen bereit erflärte, mit mir gemeinfam eine 3ufammenbän- 
genbe Storfteflung feiner „föeoolujaerei" auSauarbeiten, (er fprad) 
nur nodj mit überlegener Ironie t>on bem „^ölferfrübling" unb 
batte eine geringe SKeinung t>on allen berartigen Scrocgungen). 
3)aS Ergebnis ber Arbeit liegt bor. vid) mufe allcrbingS gefteben, 
bafj mein Anteil faum über bie blofje med)anifd)e #ilfeleijtung 
l)inau§ging. ^d) brad)te Sonntag für (Sonntag eine Stunbe bei 
meinem $reunbe 311, ber mir jebeSmal einen 5lbfd)nitt fo gut mie 
in bie fteber biftierte. ©eine ©ebäd)tniSfraft mar gana aufeer- 
orbentlid). Er ffrradj fliefeenb unb in einem 3uge, obne jemals 
einen 33Iio? in fein £agebnd) 311 merfen, baS er — leiber nidjt gan3 
mit Unred)t — für unleferlid) erflärte. $d) babe cS für eine 
$flid)t ber Pietät gebalten, an bem Söortlaut feiner SRebe möglidtft 
menig 31t änbern. 

2öafbington Uniüerfitt), St. SouiS. Otto geller. 

* * * 

SfuS bem r$abre 1845 babe id) nur fpärlicfje Erinnerungen. 
t>lm bcutlidjften erinnere id) mid) nod) einer gabrt nad) Trauben- 
bürg, bie id) — baS Saturn ift mir entfallen — mit brei anberen 
Stubenten Kon ^Berlin unternabm, um eine itntcrrebung mit 
tfoffmann fron Fallersleben abgalten, ber fid) bort 3U 3)efudj 
bei einem greunb aufbielt. $offmann mar eine grof3c fräftige, 
mannbafte Erfdjeinung. Er tmg fid) „altbeutfd)", bcfonberS auf- 
fällig mar ber meite offene $embfragen. ©egen uns junge 2ente 
mar er etmaS berablaffcnb. SlHeS in allem bintcrliefe er mir fei- 
nen unbejminglidjen Einbrucf. &offmann benufetc biefe Sufaim 
menfunft, um mit unS 3U bereben, maS 311 gefdjeben babe, bamit 
baS SBerbannungSebift gegen ibn 3urüdfgenommen mürbe, 3ä) 
mar in Berlin mit bebeutenben ^erfonen befannt. §offmann 
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erfudjte midb, 9Cleranber t>on .ftumbolbt 311 bitten, beim $önig 
griebrid) Söilfjelm IV. gürfpradje einsulegen. $d) fanb §errn 
öon §umboIbt in feinem ©tubier^immer. Gr mar ein üJJann öon 
frifd)em Slusfefjen, Iieben&uürbigem öefid)t§auöbrutf, mit fd)ar« 
fen bunflen 91ugen, ber fidb gegen mid) jungen Üttann febr artig 
ertuic£. Öcrn uerförad) er, atte§ ma£ er oermodjte für §offmann 
3U tun, ben er fjodjfdjäfote. Hud) für midj, aU ^aturnnffenfdbafter, 
be3eigte er ^ntereffe. Unter ben berliner ^rofefforen feien ibm 
Sooc 1 unb 2Hei& 2 bie liebften. 8t te id) ibm auf bie ftrage, too id) 
berfäme, mitteilte, id) fei in Xrinum 3 geboren, meinte er lädjelnb: 
2H), 2rinum? Omne Xrinum perfectum. 9?eim Mb- 
fdjieb gab er mir baö SSerforedjen, er Motte bie erfte (Megenbeit 
mabrnebmen, fid) beim STönig für #offmann w oermenben. 

$m ^abre 1846 lernte idb ®eorg ««permegb fennen. Gr mar 
nad) Berlin gefommen, unb id) fam bei irgenb einem ftommerö 
mit ibm jufammen. £ann befud)te id) ibn in feinem ftotel. Sfeu&er- 
lia) maren bemerfensroert an ibm bie bunflen, fdjarfen 9fugen, 
ba3u ba§ fdömarse #aar. Wxd> batte fdjon oorber fein ftreifinn 
31t ibm binge3ogen. 3$ felbft mar friif), fd)on Anfang ber bicr- 
3iger ^abre, in bie freifinnige 3?emcgung eingetreten, v>m Hilter 
Don ad)t3ebn ^abren äufeerte id) mid) roäbrenb eines 23efud)c3 fol« 
genbermaften gegen eine alte Tarne, bie gern über (^ott unb Re- 
ligion fprad): „3br merbet in fur3cr Seit feinen ®ott mebr baben. 
Urfprünglid) berebrte ber 9J?enfd) Setifdje, bann mürbe er 3um 
Xieranbeter, bann trieb er Vielgötterei; fbäter fam ber 3J?ono« 
tbci*mu§ auf; 3ulefct lernt ber Stfenfdj einfeben, bafj er felber ber 
öott ift, unb bamit bort eben für ibn jebe anbere ©ottbeit auf." 

SWeiu berliner "ÖcfanntenfrciS fd)Io& faft alle Wnbänger be§ 
SreifinnS ein, barunter mehrere 3ciftmflSn?bafteure. 93runo* 
unb Gbgar Sauer fannte id) mobl, au$ mit 3J?ar (Stirner 5 mürbe 

!2>cr befannte ^ftter £einridj SSiujelm (1803— 1S79). £. §. 
*Xer berühmte SWtneraloge G&riftian Samuel (1780 — 1830). C. £>. 
■3m $cr3oahim «nfjalt. O. £>. 
« (1809—1882). 

6 Xer aefannte Vorläufer Hicfcfrfjcä, ctflcntlid) ^ofj. GaSpar Stfimibt 
(1800—1850), «erfaftcr beS 93utf)c3 „Xcr Steiße unb fein Eigentum - . 
SHrucrS Eioarapfj, $ofjn $enrt) 3Radat), Mattete Xr. Sanbcr 1883 in 
Xcffau einen ©cfud? ab. Cr ertoä&nt u. a. biefen als ©etöäfjrSmann in 
Uniteb StateS w . C. §. 
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idj gut befaniü. 2)iefer mar ein überaus einfacher Üttenfä), ber 
nur feinen ©ebanfen lebte. Seine grau aeidjnete fidj baburd) 
aus, baß fic metjr Xabat raupte aU il)r @atte. Stirner befudjte 
miä) bäufig, roenn ich, franf mar. £)ft Fneipte er mit un£. 92ic 
borte man bon ibm etmaä Slufeerorbentlicbeä ober erregenbeä. 
£agegen fab man Storno Söauer nidjt feiten in bod) erregtem 3u- 
ftanb. 3" folgen Reiten benahm er fid) mie ein SSerriirfter. ©in« 
mal beranftaltete unfere ©efettfebaft ein s 4?irfnirf mit geuennerf 
u. f. m. ©runo tranF fi«tj einen ferneren 33raub an, unb id) fet>c 
ifjn noa) jefct um bie brennenbeu ßer^en ^erum^üpfen mie ein 
Teufel. 9Kit bem Äationalöfonomcn Sauger mürbe icr> intim 
@r tjotte einen Stoiber, ber mollte Seemann merben unb tranf ,3111 
Vorbereitung für biefe Üauf&arm 9him unb 3d)napö bi* er am 
delirium tremens ftarb. GS fei bier bemerft, baß mir üorbatten 
eine große flotte 311 bauen, fobalb bie ftepublif ^uftanbc gefom- 
men märe, ferner berfebrte id) mit bem ^ngenieur^auptmann 
bon 93ufd)berf, beffen $ocbad)tung icf) mir baburd) ermarb, baß icf) 
feine mit großem <5to\$ 3«bereitctcn pracbtbollen Salate obne 
GfftÖ beraebrte. 2>ie anberen be^eiebnete er au3 bem entgegen- 
gefegten ©runb aB unberbefferlicbe Barbaren. 

1847 ging id) Don 93erlin nad) #alle, mo icf) mid) um nidjtl' 
befümmerte al§ um mein (?ramen. Wein einziger SRerFebr mar 
ber Don mir febr bocbflcfööfete ^bilofobbieprofeffor ©erber. 0 
9?acb, meiner im felben $abre erfolgten Promotion ging itf). nun 
fiinfunbamanaigiäbrig, auf Keifen. 

ftm ^abre 1848 mürbe id) in bie ftedolution öermicfelt. 2?as 
gefdjab in (Sötben. £ort gäbrte ftfjon feit längerer 3eit ein rebo 
Iutionärer ©eift unter ben Seilten. SSie nun im Februar bk 
9?ad)rid)t Don ben <J?arifer SterriFabcnFämbfen 311 un§ brang, biel- 
ten mir bie 3eit für gefommen un§ 3U organifieren ; politifcbe 
Vereine mürben gegrünbet unb bicle «Reben gcbalten. um auf biefe 
Steife ba§ Wolf an ftreibeit 31t gemöbnen. ?fucf> in ben umlicgen- 
gen Crtftfjaften bieten mir Verfammlungen ab, um bie dauern 
aufaitFIärcn, unb bcantmorteten mit biel (Sebulb ibre fragen, <Der 
beutftbe «Bauer, fo mie im ibn in jenen Sagen Fennen lernte, ift 

• SBenn $ier ber Wlofopb Äarl ftricbricfi Berber nfiOr>_ifi93} ne , 
meint ifc fo bürfte bie obi fl e OTtteilung auf einem Qrrhmt berufen, ba 
SPerhcr boma« in Berlin bohrte. C. £. 
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fefjr felbftfüd)tig; gefd&eit, toenn eS um feinen Vorteil gef)t, fonft 
ober bumm. 

einen weiteren Schritt nad) IinFS unb oormärtS bebeutete für 
mid) meine Slnffteuung als 2Bal)Imann für meinen £iftrift. iWein 
@cgenfaubibat mar ber ^rofeffor «Haumann, ber bic Vücute oor 
bem jungen v #olitifer marnte. ilNeinc 9?ebe beljanbelte ben Orunb- 
fafc: „£er ^ugenb gehört bie SSelt". £aS glaube id) aud) fjeute 
nod), unb meil id) fclber Feine v>ua c »& mel)r f)abe, fo xuiÜ id) bie 
Sugenb anberer teilte geniefeeu. £0311 gehört freilid), bay man 
gefunb tft 3n ber ffial)l brang id) gegen meinen Opponenten 
bitrd) unb fo mürbe id) als Slbgcorbneter .$u ber „SanbFom'iitu- 
tionS-Ecrfammtung" entfaubt. Man jäfilte mid), als einen ber 
rabifaleu 9täbe(efüQrer, unter bie „fünf Sinne fron «alt". ^d> 
fuhr fort mid) lebhaft mit ber politifd>en Grjicriimo. beS 2anb* 
PolfS 3U befaffen unb übernahm in Meiern Sinne, aflerbiugS un- 
ter bem Siegel ber Slnonpmität, bie Seitung ber s ?ln(ioItfdieu 
SSottSjeitung, eines breimal mödjentlid) erfdjeinenben 93Iatte3, 
beffen nomineller SRebafteur £r. Sllfreb bon 93cr)r mar. 9Sorfjer 
mar id), ebenfalls anontjm, an ber Verausgabe ber nod) robifale- 
ren „Cidjtpufce" beteiligt gemefen. Göthen, mo id) aud) mit 
Safunin 3»fammentraf, mar mie eine Oafe ber ftreibeit im reaf« 
rionären Tcutfdjlanb. 7 

• • • 

(3n biefem 2Tbfd)mtt nimmt 2r. Sanber ben $erid)t über 
ben 3«fammen^ang ber Götfjener ftreifinnigen mit ber ^arifer 
<$ebruar«9?eoolution unb über bie rabifalc Agitation unter ber 
2touernfd)aft mit größerer 91uSfüljrIidjFeit mieber auf. Ter ^n- 
fialt ift teitmeife eine 28icberf)oIung be§ im Porigen ?tbfdjnitt (£nt- 
baltenen. D. 

9Tm 27. Februar 1848 traf un§ bie ttadjridjt Pon ber $a- 
rifer fteoolution. $aS mar gerabc an meinem fed)Sunbmxm}ig« 
ften ©eburtStag; mit fed)Sunb3mansig mürbe man bamalS. neben- 
bei bemerft, erft grofejäbrig. SMefe ??adjrid)t toaste grofee 99e- 

7 9lm ©djluffc biefeS (Dcfpräd^eS bemerfte <5r. Sanber: „CS hriirbe 
einen tntereffanien Hrttlel qeben 311 bcfrfjrcibcn, tute ba§ re&olitttonäre 
SWintitertum öon Sötten ßeljanbclt bot. $lud> Ijätte tcb mancbeS übet 
Hermann Stafter, ben nad&maligen (Tljefrcbaftcur ber ^üinoifer 'Staate* 
aeirung, au fagen." O. 
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roegung herfcor. SD?ein jüngerer 93ruber, ber in ©erlitt ftubierte, 
unterrichtete mich über bie bort herrfchcnbe Aufregung. Ser 9*e- 
bolutionsfampf mar in Berlin am 18. Wävi ausgebrochen. 21m 
19. ober 20. Wär$ fuhr ich hin, unb mein erfter ©eg mar nach 
ber SeitungohaUe. 2?om ©ommerfemefter 1847 her hatte ich 
Sahireiche Jöefannte in ber ©tabt. $d) blieb 3um 93egräbni3 ber 
in bcn ©trafjenfämpfcn Gefallenen. Sic liberalen, 3u bereu 
Wortführern 2J?änner üou höchfter ©ilbung Ahlten, hatten ben 
SBorfchlag gemacht, bafe bie Bürger unb ©olbaten gemeinfam be- 
graben merbeu follten, um fo etwa eine ßonfolibation anzubahnen, 
dagegen aber erhob [ich auf feiten ber SReaftionäre ein allgemeiner 
2luffdjrei. ^m £eid)en3uge mürben bie Bürger 3ulefet öorbeige- 
fahren. „SWüfcc ab!" rief ba£ SSolf bem flönig 3u, ber auf bem 
Salfon ftanb. 

Sie 9ieoolutionäre waren übrigen^ nod) fehr 3urücf in ihrer 
politifchen 5[u*bilbung. Stiele barunter maren ^ournaliften, unb 
al§ nun barüber beraten tuurbe, ma§ aunächft 3U gefchehen habe, 
ba fdjienen fic nur uon bem einen Gebanfen befeffen: 2öir muffen 
bie SRedjte ber treffe mahren. daneben mar in ben freifinnigen 
Greifen auch mel bie 9febe öon neuen SBahlgefefcen. 9tach 93er» 
lauf einer SHoche fehrte ich mieber nach Göthen unb Strinum 3U- 
rürf. ^d) hörte bann, bafj unter ben berliner Revolutionären 
3mifHgfeiten ausgebrochen maren. ^nfolgebeffcn, fomie ber 
fdjledjten Crganifation überhaupt, blieb in Berlin bie 9hibe auf- 
recht bis 3um Anfang ber 9?arionaIoerfammIung. ^dj für mein 
Zeil mar oon ber ©emcgung auf! #eftigfte ergriffen unb mollte 
nichts unterlaffen, ina§ irgenbmie geeignet märe fie 3U förbern. 
©o fam ich benn auch auf ben öebanfen, bie dauern 3u unter- 
richten, ihnen ein Gefühl für 9J?ännermürbe ein3upflan3en unb 
fie 3U freien bürgern 3u er3iehen. Siefer Söunfd) entstammte bei 
mir ber burch Sriebrid) §ecfer unb feine öenoffcn in ©übbeutfch- 
lanb promulgierten ^bee ber bcutfchen ftepublif, 311 beren 9?er- 
mirflichung fich bie föcoolution 3imörberft über ganz Scntfchlanb 
erftrecfen fotlte. Um auf ben Eauer 3urücf3itFommen, ber mar 31t 
jener 3eit gan3 unmiffenb unb fannte nichts als feinen eigenen 
Pütjen. ^ch Pflegte abenbä nach bem mir sugemiefenen „Siftrift" 
3U reiten unb mit ben ßanbleuten in ben ^erfammlungcn über biß 
politifdjen 2age§intereffen 3U fprcchen. Natürlich brachte baS bie 
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reaftionäre gartet gegen mid) auf. $d) fanb mid) überaß Per- 
flagt. (gobalb id) irgenbtoo eine SHebc hielt, mürbe id) pro3effiert. 
©erabe au§ biefem ©runbe, b. h- meil id) bon ber SRegierung Per- 
folgt fear, mürbe id), als bie Sßahfoerfammlung Por fid) ging, 
311m ^Repräsentanten nominiert. Wein ©egenfanbibat mar ber 
bereits fed^igjährige «profeffor Naumann, ütfeine „gro&e SRebe" 
bei einer 93olf*DerfammIung über ba§ Sthema: „$er Sugenb ge- 
hört bie ©elt" fjabe id) fdjon ermähnt. 9(uf biefe Hebe ftin mürbe 
id) ein 2Rtiglieb ber „fonftituierenben iRationalucrfammlung" 
für 2lnhalt. 9hm ging id) baran, ba§ gan3e Sänbdjen bnrd) <£r» 
ridjtung t>on Vereinen für 93oIf§redjte 31t organifieren. 
mürbe idj ^räfibent ber SRepräfentation für ganj Inhalt. 

SBon einem fenfationeßen SBorfaß in Wernburg habe id) 311 
berichten. !Jd) mar in biefem reafttonäreu ©täbtdjen grünblid) 
Perfja&t. SHe SBernburger brohten midj totjufdjlagen, menn fie 
mid) 3U faffen befämen. 9116 nun bort eine tfahnenmeihe abge- 
halten merben foflte, entfd)Iofe id) mid) fu^er §anb, f)ht3ugel)en. 
Senn, fo jagte id) mir, gehe id) nidjt hin, fo bin idj auf aße Säße 
politifdj tot. ®el)e id) aber, fo ift bod) bie 3J?öglid)feit, bafj id) 
nicht totgefdilagen merbe. ^d) ging alfo unb hielt eine JRebe, bie 
äufeerft gut gemefen fein mufe. ©0 urteilten menigftenS meine 
Sefannten. bie mir üon ber aufeerorbentlicfjen Sßirfung meiner 
SBorte e^ählten. 3d) hatte nichts aufgearbeitet, mich überhaupt 
auf feine Söeife oorbereitet. Sie Serfammlung fanb auf bem 
©djiefeanger ftatt, Por bem echüfcenbauS. Ter gatt3e amphi- 
theaterartige $Ian mar doßgeparft mit 5Rcnfd)en, unb jeber hatte 
feinen Knüppel mit. id) oorgefteßt mürbe, ergriff id) bie 
Sahne, fdhroenfte fie unb aitierte : „^ulPer ift fd)tvar3, Sölut ift 
rot, golben flarfert bie flamme." (5$ entftanb aUbalb bie grö&te 
Aufregung, bodj gelang es mir bie Seute 311 befd)mid)tigen; bann 
ging id) brauf unb bran. 211s ich 3" @noe mar, mürbe meine SRebe 
aßgemein bejubelt. $d) Perliefe ben Saal fur3 ehe ber nädjfte 
SRebner auftrat. £rofebem idh bie angebotene 33ebetfung 3urücf- 
roies, gingen ein paar hunbert ÜRenfd>en mit; aßein bas mar gan3 
unnötig, unb idh fuhr unbeheßigt baoon. @rft 3mei, brei ©tun- 
ben fpäter famen bie öeute mid) 311 fudhen unb angeblich tot3u- 
fd)Iagen, mo fie mufoten, bafe fie mid) nicht mehr finben mürben. 8 
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2)ie ^ationalberfammlung taste anfänglich in Göthen, nari> 
her in ®effau. Unter ben Slbgeorbneten gab e£ prächtige 2ßen- 
fcfjcn. 2)cr v JJräfibent, SBolter, mar ein eigentümlicher Gbarafter. 
Gr hatte [ich oorber nie um politifctje £inge befümmert, unb feine 
erften SJuffä^c zeigten beutlich, bafe er, nnemohl feines Seichen« 
ein SRechtsaumalt, als ^olitifer ein blutiger Anfänger mar. 9 £eine 
5teufeerungen über bic politifdje 2age Hangen auerft oft gerabeju 
tinblich. SIbcr er entmicfclte fich äu&erit fchnell unb füate fein 
SImt 3ufriebcii|teflcnb aus. Gr blieb aeitlebenS liberal, obfehon 
er fpätcr oon ber Regierung penftoniert mürbe. 10 

2>r. SUfrcb oon ©ehr, 9Jiebi3iner, mar ungemein gebilbet 
unb geiftreich, aber unpraftifch unb unbrauchbar. Gr mar tuel- 
gereift unb hatte u. a. in s #aris gelebt unb bort promoöicrt. (Sein 
©ater mar allmächtiger Sttinifter in Göthen gemefen, unb ber 
preufeiferje öefanbte in Korn mar ein ©erroanbter öon ihm. S)a- 
burch mürbe er auf feinen Dieifeu bei reichen unb öomebmen Öeu- 
ten eingeführt. 5n ©ijtlicn unternahm er gemeinfam mit feinem 
jüngeren ©ruber einen Sluffticg auf ben Slctna. Xcm ©ruber er- 
froren untermegs bic Süfee, unb bie Herste in Gatania mollten 
ohne meiters amputieren. 91Ifreb proteftierte gegen bie Opera- 
tion, ba fein ©ruber nicht ohne ftüfee leben molle unb beftanb 
barauf, ihn felbft 31t behanbeln. Xa es ihm miber Grmarten 
glüefte, eine ooHfommene Teilung 311 cr3iclen, mürbe er als 
SBunberboftor ausgerufen unb öon Aranfcn überlaufen, ^ener 
©ruber ging fpäter nach £eras unb ftarb in ber 9cäbe oon 9?eu» 
©raunfels. 21Ifreb manberte gleichfalls aus, aU bie 9tcaftion 
mieberhergeftellt mürbe, unb 30g nach £eras. $och gefiel e£ ihm 

• Ter (fahler beteuerte abermals : „SWcinc föebe mar oöHig au8 
bem Stegreif," unb fügte fdjmunaelnb fji"3u: „Ja, icfi mar ein Steril" 
C. 

• 2>r. Sanber befafe eine 3«<hnung bon Stod; ba« SJilb ftclltc ein 
Srinfgelafle im 9tat3IeIIer au Dothen bar: SBoIter mit emporgehobenem 
pumpen — er mar ein herborragenber ©ierfonfument — . in feiner 9?ä6,c 
«ehr im Bdjlafrod. 

10 Sein SSahlfprud) mar: £urdj. Jn S)r. Sanbcrö Stammbuch 
fdjrteb er: ßebe toohl, Älter I ^enfe manchmal an unfer zehnjähriges 
Hufammenleben in heiteren unb ernften fingen. 8. Suguft 1850. Süthen. 
SBolter. Jn „HScania" (Beilage aur eöthenfdjcn 3citung) bom 2. Juli 
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bort nid)t. Gr ftarb am 9ieujaf)rstage 1863 in St. *?oute, n tiacft 
fca)£möd)iger ftranfljeit, alv mir ibn fdjon genefen glaubten. Gr 
ift mir unt>ergef3lid). Slus feiner cir3tlid)cn ^rariS eraäl)lte man 
fid) rcd)t ergötjlidje Singe. Stets bereit 311 fjelfen mo e§ nottat, 
madjte er nie and) bie Geringste Srnftrengnng, feine $orberungen 
bei ben Patienten eiu3U3iebcn. ßciber tranf er aiemlid) ftarf, mie 
übrigen^ bie mciften Don und. GineS 2age§ mürbe er 311 einer 
erfranften Hebamme gerufen. man ifm 3" einem anberen 
Patienten bokn moUte, fanb man ifm fnieenb neben bem 93ett, 
ba§ Ct)r am *öufen ber ftranfen, als" ob er auf ben #er3fcf)lag 
borü}c. GS fteflte ficrj aber fjerauS, bafe er mäfjrenb ber Unter- 
fuajung auf bem molligen Riffen feft eingefd&Iafen mar. 

Sann mar noef) ein gan3 eigcntümlidjer SWenfd) unter uns\ 
namens SWoritj 93iertbatcr. Sfacfc er mar, mie mir übrigen, SKol» 
ter, 33cbr, 3cf)tlltng unb meine SSenigfeit, ein grofeer tfreunb 
aIfof}olifcf)cr Öeträufe. Siefer SJiertljaler fafe faft immer auf 
ber Sflicrfmbe unb im SSteinfeffer. Eon §aus ans ein Staat*- 
beamter, mar er immer un3ufrieben, meil er nidjt fcormärts fom- 
men fonnte. 511s Siberalgefinnter mürbe er in bie fonftituirenbe 
SBerfammluug gemäht. Später nafjm er fein 3tmt mieber auf, 
narf)bem er Abbitte getan. Gr erreidjte ein 2üter tton öienmb- 
adfoig ^abren. 

Stilen in allem genommen mar Göthen ein bemerfcnStuerter 
Ort. £a§ SSoIf mar in jeber 93e3iefjung liberal. (Sogar bie gil- 
ben genotfen bort mebr ^reibeit als fonftmo. SaS äffe* fam tuobl 
baljer, bafe in bem Stäbtc^en ein paar gebilbete unb meitgereifte 
fieute 311 grofeem Ginflufe gelangt maren. Scr Sammetyunft bcS 
geiftigen Gebens mar ber SRatSfeller, mo bie Ieitenben Gräfte, 
großenteils 3Irabemifer unb Somäncnpädfjtcr, 3ufammentrafen. 
S)od) mattete fiefj aurf) fjtcr im Heinen baS Uebel bemerFbar, baS 
ber ganzen revolutionären SBemcgung jum Unbeil auSfd)Ing: eS 



1909 teilt JHubolf 93unge foIgenbe3 (Epigramm mit. baS im Solfe über 
SBolter umlief: 

SWit Sonnergepolicr 

eprtcfjt ber Slbgeorbnetc SBolter: 

SBenn itjr nidjt roollt, 

Stenn follter! 

11 93ei $r. ©anber, ber tb> anlegt unterlieft. O. 
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gab ber Ofü^rer $u Piele. STm @nbe toottte ieber bie fübrenbe 
Rolle fpielen. 

©äfjrenb ber Götbener Tagung ging id) 3umeilcn nacb 
ÜBerlin. Saburd) mürbe id) fpäter mit ben bcroorragenben Sftit- 
gliebern ber preufeifajen ftationaloerfammlung genau befannt: 
Softer, Reid&enbad), ©tein u. a. ©äfjrenb be§ ©ommerä 1848 
Ratten bie benannten nebft S3er>r unb mir eine 3ufammenfunft 
in Wittenberg mit «Robert ©tum, mobei bie 95err)ältniffe befpro« 
d>en mürben, namentlidj bie §ecferf$en Stnftrcbungen, morauf 
man ben ©efajtufe fafete, alles 3U tun, um bie norbbcutfa^e ©eööl- 
ferung fäfjig 3U maaien, fid) in liberale 93erf)ältniffe 3" fd)icfen. 
©päter mürbe in ©erlin ein bemofratifdjer ßongrcfe abgcfjaltcn; 
babei traten fo berfdjiebene 2lnfid)ten 3utage unb erhoben fidj 
foPiele 3rciftigFeiten, bafe bie Reaftion nid)t Perfebtte ein3ufcf)en 
mie leidjt fid) bie ganse ©emegung mürbe tabmlegen laffen. S§ 
fann nid)t abgeleugnet merben, unter ben Repräsentanten gab e§ 
managen freien unb unüerfdjämten ©djlinget, — redete Staus- 
buben. 9118 bie berliner fonftttuierenbc ©erfammtung burdj 
(General SBrangel auSeinanbergefprengt mürbe, mar id) mieber 
bort. 2)er Rumpf biefer Sterfammlung mürbe bon allen ©citen 
eingelaben, feine SBerfammtungen in anberen ©tobten fortsu« 
fefcen. 9fud) t>on $alfe fam eine Grintabung. £ad 3entraMlomitce 
bat midj, auf ber Rütf reife nadj Götbcn in §alle §alt 3U madjen 
unb bie Revolutionäre Pon einem teidjtfinnigen $utfd) ab3ufjalten. 
S)ie Rubrer ber Partei in §aUe öerfpradjen benn aud) attcS, Stel- 
len aber nid)t3. Mm Wittag mar grofje ©erfammtung auf bem 
SWarfte 3U $alle. $ie Arbeiter unb fonftigen Slnbänger ber 
liberalen Partei maren in grofeer 3abl binmarfd)iert. Stuf bem 
SWarfte angelangt, fanben fte fid) balb üon ©olbaten unb ©tuben- 
ten umsingelte; Iefetere maren inögefamt regierung§freunblid), 
SBäbrenb nun einer ber freit)citltcr)en Rubrer Don bem grofeen 
©tanbbilb aus eine Rebe bielt, fiel in ber Rabe ein ©dmö. 9lttc3 
fubr 3ufammen, bie Seute ftoben auSeinanber, bie größte 93er- 
rcirrung entftanb. ^dj fdjmang mieb auf einen SaternenpfabI unb 
rief bie Strbeiter 311 mir. ©3 maren barunter 3mei bimmelgrofec 
tele, bie mit grofeer (bemalt öorfdjlugen, man fottc bie Käufer 
ber Reaftionäre plünbern. $d) 3mang aber gerabe bie beiben 
rabiaten ©efellen. por ben bebrobten SÖobnungen ©ad)e 3U fteben. 
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§d) fjotie <£rfal)rung im Umgang mit foldjen ßeuten, unb fic 
gingen tatfäd)lid) auf aßc§ ein, tua§ i(f) bon ifjncn fjaben rootttc. 
©Pater fdnrfte id) bie ganac 93anbe nad) $aufe. ©enn gegen 
Hbenb bie Strommel fdjlüge, motteten fic fid) mieber berfammeln. 
5sd) felbft ging nad) ber 2(mt§ftube bc§ $aupte§ ber liberalen 
Partei, fdjrieb meine Söeridjtc nad) 93erlin unb fuljr 9(benb§, obne 
öon ber ^oliaei beläftigt au tuerben, nad) Göttien aurütf. 3Ber 
jenen ©dmfe abgefeuert fjatte, fjat man nie erfahren; maljrfdjein- 
Itd) l)atte fid) ba§ ©emebr aufäQig entloben. 

93on ben bamate gefdjloffenen 9?efanntfd)aften bürfte bie mit 
Stöbert SBIum bie intereffantefte getreten fein. Steine Rapiere 
enthalten Sfufaeidjnungen über mein Sufammcntreffen mit ifjm." 
Sdj fomme ein anbermal auf ifjn aurürf. ©ana beutlidj fdjroebt 
mir nodj 93Ium§ fette, bod) gana cigentümlid) angenehme ©eftalt 
bor. £'@fter, beffen tarnen id) borfjcr ertbäfmte, mar praftifd)er 
STrjt in Söln. $>r. Couis Sauer, glcid)fatt$ ein 9lbgeorbneter ber 
preufeifdjen fonftituierenben 93erfammlung, manberte nad) STmerifa 
au§; er liefe fid) in 3?rooflmt nieber unb 30g in ben fiebaiger ^af)- 
ren nott) St. ÖouiS, wo er (Hururgie praftiaierte unb ba§ „(Soflege 
of ^fjtjficianö anb 6urgcon£" grüubete. @r ertoarb fid) biele 
greunbe in biefer (Stabt. 

Sluf ben SSinter 1848—49 fann ia) mid) ofme weiteres nid)t 
red)t befinnen; id) nefjmc baber bie Graäfjlung meiner (Srlebniffe 
erft bom 9Wai 1849 nrieber auf. 5n Bresben fpielte fid) ein be- 
beutfameä Kapitel ber 93emegung ab. 2>ie fädrfifdje Cammer 
fiatte 93efd)Iüffe gefafet, bie ber föegjerung unangenehm mären, 
tooraufbin bie Cammer furaerfjanb aufgelöst nwrbe. $ie rabifale 
Partei opponierte ber 9fuflöfung, tagte meiter unb ernannte fogar 
eine probiforifdje Regierung. Nunmehr fammelte bie fäd)fifdje 
Regierung Militär in Dresben; bie 9?abifalen iljrerfeitS bauten 
SBarrifaben unb fefeten ibr 93erfammIung§lofal in SöerteibigungS» 
auftanb. ^reufeen fjatte ber berbünbeten Regierung militärifdjc 
$ilfe berfprodjen unb fd)irfte bemgemäfe Anfang 9Wai mehrere 
Regimenter auf ber (fifenbafjn über 9?iefa nad) Bresben. 3Tuf 
meiner ftaEjrt nad) Bresben begegnete id) in JRiefa bem SKilitär. 
2113 roir un§ ber $auptftabt näfierten, beoheubtete id) genau ben 

12 £i Ct ^raä^Iet be$\ef)t fidö auf fein jefci in meinen #änben befinb* 
lidfcS Sagebucb. auS biefem betreßten Cebengabfcljnitt. C. $. 
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fiauf ber (Sifenbafm unb bie Xobograbhie fomoM bcr ©Ibe mie 
aud) beliebigen XeileS ber Stabt, burch melden ich mich bietteidu 1 
mürbe 3urücffinben müffen, um mieber hinau^ufommcn ; benn 
bie Sörücfe mar burd)§ Üftilitär befefct. $n ®re§ben fanb ich im 
SRathaufe bie brobiforifdje Regierung, gebilbet burcf) ba$ £ri» 
umbirat: Xfctjimer, £einifd), — bcr brittc 9iame ift mir nicht 
erinnerlich. 93aFunin 18 ftanb bicfer Regierung beratenb 3iir 
Seite. 3d) mürbe fofort aU Slbjutant in ben $ienft gepreßt unb 
orbnete in biefer eigcnfdjaft ben 93au berfduebener Sarrifaben 
an. $abei Ieiftete ich mir auch ein fleineS Stücf Sörabour. Gegen- 
über ber 33rüf)lfcf)en ^erraffe, t)inter einer aufammengefchoffencu 
Söarrifabe, ftanb eine Kanone. £a bin id» bcnn mit einem feiten 
Seil burcf} ba§ Grbgefchofe eineä anliegenben §otcU ftinaugcgan- 
gen, habe ba§ Seil um bie Kanone gefchlungen unb biefclbe bann 
bon meinen Seilten in baö ©rbgefdjofj hineinziehen unb aubcr*mo 
unterbringen Iaffen; eine gefährliche ©efdjidtjte ba$, allein ich 
machte mir ben Xcufcl braml. Srei Xage mährte ber Siambf, bü 
eines üttorgeno £fd)irner bie Nachricht ins 9tathauS braute, bau 
ba§ @efed)t au§ Langel an 2)funition eingefteHt merben niüfite. 
©r marf einen Beutel Silbergelb auf ben Xifd) unb forberte bie- 
jenigen auf, bie irgenbmohin flüchten tboßten, fid) 311 nehmen ma* 
fie brauchten. 23äbrenb meiner Slnmefenheit marcu brei "#o< 
Ien bon bem bemofratifchen Sentralfomitee bon ^art* nad) £re!« 
ben entfanbt morben, um bie SBerteibigung 31t leiten. £iefe nah- 
men fid) fo biel (Mb mie fie nötig hatten, unb id) berfprad) 3U ber« 
fliehen, fie au» Bresben 3U führen unb bermitteB meiner $äffc, 
bie ich immer in ber £afd)e hatte, nach Göthen 31t fchaffen. 3ftan 
mufete bamalS auf ber Gifenbahn überall feinen ^ßaß bordeigen. 
Um nun unferen Sreunben 311 helfen, hatte mir bie äufeerft libe- 
rale Nöthener Stabtregierung blanfe ^Säffe ausgestellt. Leiber 
mar SBafunin irgenbmo in ber <Stabt befchäftigt, fo bafe ich feiner 
nicht habhaft merben fonnte, um ihn mit3unehmen. Unter bem 
3*ormanbe, bafe mir bem 8"3"ge bon flauen entgegengehen moll- 
ten, mürben mir burch ba§ 5Eor gelaffen. Unb bann führte id) 
meine Srcunbe burch bie SSorftabt nach ber (£lbe, mo eine ftähre 
uns übcrfefcte unb nach ber ©ifenbabnftation brachte, ^d) mar 
noch nie in Bresben gemefen, befafj aber bon jeher einen munber- 

13 $et «gitator SKicfmel Sllcranbrohritfcf) ©afuntn (1814—1876). 
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baren toöograöbifdicn ^nftinft. 9?od) öeute fann id> oon roeitem 
au$ bic 93ad)läufe beftimmen. Unfere ©ifenbafjnFaricn Ieflitimier- 
ten und nad) Seidig unb Don ba nad) #alle unb Göthen, mo id) bie 
brei ^Solen fürs erfte auf bem Öanbfifo meiner SRutter unter- 
bradjte. 

9lm 15. 3)?ai bin id) bann öon Söiben abgereift, mufjte, 
bafj id) mid) nidjt mefjr lange galten fonnte. Wadj meiner 9iütf- 
Fefjr öon Bresben enthielten bie 3citungen 23erid)te über ben 9Tu8- 
brud) ber SReooIution in 3?aben unb ber Sßfalj unb bie Öludjt be£ 
ÖrofeberaogS nad) Sauterbad); barauff)in sogen aße Kedolutio» 
näre, bie fid) im Horben ntd)t länger galten tonnten, nad) bem 
«Sübroeften. öeröffentlidjte einen 9lbfd)icb3gru& an meine 
^efer, teilte ifmeit meine Slbftdjt mit nad) $aben 31t geben, unb 
äufeerte bic Hoffnung, bafe bic Resolution bort fid) fräftig genug 
ermeifen mürbe, um fid) über gana £eutfd)lanb 311 Oerbreiten. 3$ 
reifte am 15. ÜNai über Gifenad) unb ^nmffurt nadj Sarlsrubc 
mo idj eine grofje 93ermirrung antraf. UntermegS traf id) eine 
3Iu3a^I meiner nörblidjen Stounoe, °ie aud) auf bem SBege nad) 
93aben maren, unb in föarlsrube fd)on eine aiemlidje ©djar öon 
norblidjen JRabtfalen. 

9hm fommt ein ferjr trauriges Äaöitel. 2Sie fdjon bemerft, 
fanb id) in ßarlsrulje bie gröfete 9?ermirrung. £er @rofef)er$og 
famt ber ganaen Regierung maren geflogen, ebenfalls bie ©friere 
ber oerfdjtebenen Regimenter, — nur iljrer menige maren auf ber 
liberalen ©eite, — unb bie ©olbaten madjten in ifjrer meinfrotjen 
Saune bic etrafecn unfidjer. $d) mar öon einem oierunbamanaig- 
ftünbigen 91ufentfjalt in $arlSruf)e mebr als gefättigt unb reifte 
nad) SubmigSbafen, beffen S^^fl öom ßberften Sölcnfer 14 auS 
SÖormS erobert mar. 9113 SSefannter mar id) ifjm mißfommen, 
fanb aber balb berauS, bafj bie ÜBeridjte über bie fjelbenbaftc Gr« 
oberung ber Steftung arg übertrieben maren. ^dr) blieb aunädjft 
bei Sölenfer als fein ?lbjutant. 2ötr matten mehrere SluSflüge, 
u. a. einen bei nädjtlidier SBeile nad) ber öfeftung fianbau, meldje 

"fiubmiß Elenfcr (1812— -1863). lieber feine ©cfdjtcfitc auf amert* 
lanifdjer (Erbe lefe man nad} in SL gauft „Slje ©er man Clement in t&e 
Uniteb ©tateS". O. $. 
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nad) einer bon llmbfdjeiben 1 * erhaltenen Sftitteilung un£ bon ber 
JöürgerfdEjaft überliefert merben foHte. Allein bie bereinbarten 
33ebingungen mürben bon Sölenfcr nicht ftrtft eingehalten. 2fnftatt 
ba§ berabrebete 3eid)en abaumarten, marfdjierte er bei Anbruch 
be§ £age§ bi§ an ba§ ^aliffabentor, mo er bon ber 93efafeung mit 
f Warfen ©djüffen begrüfot mürbe. 9ftemanb mürbe tnbeffen ber- 
ieft, unb bie Angreifer 3ogen fidj fdjneff jurürf. $>er 3"Ö tmd) 
Sanbau mar übrigens grofjartig. $cf) mufe ba§ miffen, benn id) 
liefe i^n ja bei mir borbeibefilieren. 5Die Säuern Famen auf ben 
ftelbmegen mit SRiftgabeln u. bgl. nach ber #auptftrafee 3U mar- 
fdjiert. (£§ mar bie reine e$alftafffdje Äorjorte. 

SBir fehrten nad) CfbenFoben juriid, — ein fleiner Ort mit 
gutein ©aftbauä — unb aogen nad) furjer SRaft meiter nad) ßub- 
mig§haftm- Später mürbe eine ©jFurfion nadh SBormö borbe« 
reitet, mo ber Oberft 93Ienfer früher gemohnt hatte unb mo er jefct 
feine $abfeligFcitcn burch biefe @spebition au retten fudjte. Oberft 
Xußer bon ber banrifchen Mrtitferie rüdte mit einer f leinen (schar 
in nörblicher 9ficf)tung bor, um eine Ueberrafchung bon feiten ber 
berbünbeten Struppen 3U berhinbem. Sßlöfclid) Farn Scadjridjt, bafe 
bie Reffen auf ber anberen Seite be§ ftheinS angelangt feien unb 
ihre Stnfunft bura) mehrere Stanonenfdjüffe auf bie ©tabt ange- 
aeigt hätten. ©§ mürbe ©eneralmarfcij geblafen, SBIenFer fam« 
melte feine Gruppen auf bem 3tfarFtplafee unb marfchierte fofort 
ab, ohne fid) barum 3U fümntern, maS au§ guffer merben mürbe 
ober au3 ber Sefafcung ber ÖiebfrauenFirche am 9^r)etn, meldje bie 
©tabt nad) Cften berfen foHte. $dj lr>eife midh nicht mehr 3U er- 
innern, ob Suüer fdjon bamalS gefangen mürbe ober fid) auf Um« 
megen nach Stonfentbat rettete, ^ebenfalls fiel er früher ober 
fpäter ben SSancrn in bie #änbc unb mürbe bon ihnen ftanbrecfjt« 
Iid) erfefjoffen. (£3 mar jammerfetjabe um ben netten jungen 
Stfann. 

2113 idh mit ben Sorpoften bon ber SiebfrauenFirdje aurüd- 
fam, mar SfenFer bereits abmarfdjiert unb ich folgte ihm nadj 
ftranFentbal, trofc ber Sitten be§ 93ürgermeifterS, ber einen Seil 

18 lieber llmbfdjeiben bemerfte ber (Eraäljler: (5r »war einer bon unfe* 
ren ftreunben. (Sin tüchtiger, aufrichtiger junger STOonn. Gr t)at mir 
feljr gefallen. Umbfdfjeiben hxrr <5adjfe unb ein fet)r gefdjidter Agitator, 
roieiroljl fein Käme nid)t fo friit) befannt rourbc hrie anbere. O. 
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ber Gruppen 3urücfbebalten moflte. (SBIenferS Struppen feierten 
in SBormS bei fcbönftem SSetter unb billigem SBein baS Sßfingftfeft 
mehrere dächte binburd), unb ihr Ober)** liefe fic gemäbren, ohne 
auf $iSaipIin 9?ücffid^t 3U nehmen. Gr mar früher felbft in SBormS 
SBeinbänbler gemefen unb hatte noch eine Quantität SBein im 
Haufe liegen. 9WeS foff, nur id) tranf gar nichts unb mar fürch- 
terlich ernft.) ©eine Sachen fdncfte Sölenfer gleichfalls nad) Sran- 
feutbal, mo er fein Hauptquartier auffajlug. fortbin famen bie 
SBefetjIe unb SBerorbnungen Don feiten ber probiforifdjen 9te» 
giernng. 3mei anbere Truppenteile lagen in ber ftäbe, ber eine 
in ßircbbeim-^olanbeu. SSommanbant bafelbft mar 3i& a«3 
SRaina, ein riefiger 9Wenfd); ber wog miubeftenS 3meibunbertunb- 
fündig v 4>funb, mar aber ein 2öafcblappen. (St mar eigentlid) 
fd)nlb baran, bafe mir unterrichteter £inge bon SBormS abaiebeu 
mufeten; bcnn er hatte besprochen unS au Hilfe 311 3ieben unb mar 
ausgeblieben. £er anbere Truppenteil fianb in 9tt)ein«3>ürcf- 
beim, nörblicb bon SBormS, unter bem Befehl beS CeutnantS 
gugger, eines ehemaligen banrifdjen Slrtilleriften unb SpröfelingS 
ber berühmten SlugSburger gctmilie. tiefer mar öon ben ©in- 
mohnern fehr frennblicb aufgenommen morben unb blieb längere 
Seit binburd) unbeläftigt. Später geriet er in ©efangenfdjaft 
unb mürbe erfeboffen. UebrigenS mufe ich gefteben, bafe jene $e- 
Hobe nur noch berfebmommen in meiner Erinnerung lebt. l,i $ic 
SBormfer ©pifobe mar boch mohl anberS als in meiner obigen 
£arftellung. GS bürfte nicht eine ^Sribatejrpebition SölenferS ge- 
mefen fein, fonbern eine friebliche SJefognoSjierung im Auftrage 
ber probiforifdjen Regierung bon 93aben. SJeim Ginmarfcb ging 
bie Söürgermebr-Ütfufif an unferer Spifcc, unb ber Chnpfang liefe 
nichts 3U münfehen übrig. £er 93ürgermeifter mar Bourgeois unb 
SRebolutionär. 

3)er Bitrilfommiffär Hillgärtncr bat mich, ihm bei ber Sin« 
3iehung ber 3mangSanleibe behilflich 311 fein unb entfanbte mich 
3U biefem Smecf nach ©rünftabt unb Umgegenb. nahm 3mei 

1<5 Xic aHenfallfige tPeröffcniIid)unQ Don Cnno 3anbcr3 Tagebuch, 
hrirb Älarljeit in bie Sachlage bringen. 2>ie SBericfite anberer 3 e »tö* s 
noffen unb SRitfämpfer fiubtmg üBIenferS legen bie Scfiulb an ber nad> 
fteljenb gefdjilberten Sudjtlofigfeit feiner SDiannfdjafien nidn" ifjm, fonbern 
anbem SJefebJgljabcrn bei. C. §. 
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Orbonnan^cn mit unb c§ gelang mir, oljne 9(nmenbung öon ©e- 
maltmitteln, burd) blofee Ueberrebung fünftaufenb ©ulben 3U- 
fainmcnjubringen. $ie Saufen fteuerten reidjlidj bei; Don einer 
reidjen 9ftüflen>n>itme beFam idj jmeitaufenb (Bulben. Ueberbauöt 
mürben mir fein* freunblicfj befanbelt, bis ölö&Iidj bie Wad)rid)t 
Farn, bafe bie ^reufjen Don ber beffifdjen ®ren$e anrücften. ^d) 
mnrbe gebeten, in ©rünftabt 3U bleiben, mufete aber nad) granFem 
trjal 3urücffa()ren. ?ru6erf)alb ber Stabt lag ein Stfeierfjof, ber 
einem befreunbeten 9teöoIutionär gehörte. SBir Ijieltcn an unb 
erfuhren, bafe SölenFer am frühen borgen, aU er öon ber 93c« 
fcfeung öon SBormS burd) bie ^reufeen erfuhr, nad) EürcFbeim 
aufgebrod&en mar. SBir mürben gemarnt, nid)t nad) SDürcfljetm 
3U gefjen, um nidjt uon ben SReaFtionären gefangen 3U merbcn. 
$d) ftettte eö bcm tfutfdjer frei, mid) allein Ijinfafjren au Iaffen, 
aber er blieb bei mir. 2Öir Famen über StamöSbeim, mo mir bie 
©ürger auf bem WfarFtpIafc fanben, fiugeln giefeenb unb fid) für 
ben Slamöf öorbereitcnb. Sie mufeten nid)t$ öon SölenFcr. 3fuf 
ber SBeiterfaFirt fal)en mir meber Soröoften nod) fonftige Seidjen 
einer grofeen Xruööenmaffe, fobafe bie Vermutung in un§ aufftieg, 
SBIenFer babe fid) anber§mo!jin geFefjrt. Söeiter geFommen, fafjcn 
mir aber betrunfene (solbaten au§ ben ÜESeinftuben taumeln. (Sie 
erjagten, 931enFer fyabe fein Cuartier in bem ©aftbofe ber am 
gan3cn föbeiu beFannten „frfjönen 9fnna". $d) fufjr bortbin, lie- 
ferte meine ©elber an #iHgärtner ab unb fagte SBlenFer meine 
SWeinung über fein 93enef)men unb öcrlicfe Um, inbcm idj meine 
©traförebigt mit biefen SBorten fd^Iofj : „SSenn bein iRame einft 
in ber ©efd)id)te mit Schimpf unb ©djanbe genannt mirb, fo foH 
meiner nid)t baneben ftefjen." hierauf fufjr idj nad) 9?euftabt» 
(5berömalbe. SIenFer Farn föater nadj Sfmerifa unb liefe mid) 
burdj $r. (?mil <ßreetoriu§ forbern, meil idj ifm ignorierte. $dj 
mcigcrte mid) bie gorberung an3uneljmen, ba id) ifm für um 
bonorig erFIärcn au muffen glaubte. 

ÜTCadj üerfdjicbencn Sfnbartcöläfeen an ber Söergftrafee, — 
Teibe&ljeim, SSadjenbeim u. f. m. — , Farn idj nad) SReuftabt an ber 
«ftaarbt, mo id) ben (sdjatjmeifter ber öroöiforifdjen Regierung ber 
^Pfala, ,§crrn $eöö, unb anbere SWitglicber ber öroöiforifdjen 
Regierung, barunter $r. Softer öon ßöln, antraf. ®a id) über 
einen Söagcn öerfügte, fo mürbe id) überrebet, $eöö nebft feiner 
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adfotgtaufenb ©ulben entbaltenben ßaffc unb $'(Sfter mit3unelj- 
men unb momöglidj füblidj über bie ©ren3e 3U fdjaffen ober nad) 
Stoben. 2öir 3ogen e$ üor, ba§ (Mb nad) SScifecnfirdjen auf 
bie 93anf 311 bringen, mo idj aud) ben #eJH> öerlicfj. Sobann fufjr 
idj nadj Snielingen 3itrürf, tum mo au§ id) bunf) bie Orbonnan3 
Sforftcr einen 93ertd)t an ©eneral 33naibe 17 unb Dberft SBillid) 
fonbte mit ber 9?adjridjt, baß bie ^reufeen in bie fteftung ©ermerS« 
beim eingcrütft feien, unb menn fie mü&tcn »nie leitet e§ fein mürbe 
©illid) unb (»3naibe bon Söaben ab3ufdmeiben, fo mürben fie in 
3mei Stunben ßnielingen befefcen unb fie 3mingen, nadj eSranf« 
furt über3iifefcen. I^dj berfbradj nad) Karlsruhe 3U fahren unb 
bort Artillerie 3U requirieren, um ben llebergang über ben SRfjein 
311 beden. ilnferc Gruppen mürben fofort nad) bem 9?f)ein biri« 
giert; bie Artillerie fam an, mürbe aber nidjt benutjt; bie Gruppen 
festen über ben 9H)ein, unb bie (SduffSbrütfc mürbe abgebrodjen, 
fo bafe bie geinbe uns nxd)t nad)fefeen fonnten. 18 An bicfein £age 
ermie§ idj midj al§ ein großer Söofjltäter gegen meine ßameraben, 
inbem idj Kartoffeln für fie fodjte; fonft mar niä)t§ 3U Ijaben. 
ßnielingen mar leer. 

©eneral ©snaibe marfdjierte mit feinen Srubben auf 93ruä> 
fal 3" unb bedte mit ca. 15,000 SOTann £arBruf)e. %d) fufjr 3urüd 
nad) ftarlsrube, mo \d) bon bem £rieg§minifter ©erner erfnd&t 
mürbe, als (SteEtoertreter bei iljm 3U bleiben. Söäfjrenb ber 3cit 
fungierte ©eneral 9KicroiIam§fi aU ObcrbefefjlSbaber in SBaben; 
fein trüber Abam mar Hon iljm beorbert, ben SRbein 311 bereifen 
unb ÜWaferegeln 3U treffen, um ben Uebergang ber ^reufeen 3U ber- 
binbern. Da idj einen SBagen fjotte, mürbe id) erfudjt, ifjn 3U be- 
gleiten. 19 Am nädjften Xage fuhren mir nadj $t)ilibp§burg, ba$ 
mir uon unferen Xrubben befefet fanben. SBir fdjirften eine Cr- 

17 23iiaibe, ein ^olc, mar toäfjrenb unferer SBormfcr 8ctt 311m 
©eneral ber ^ßfalj ernannt toorben; aI3 foldjer fdjirfte er ben berfd)iebc* 
nen Abteilungen ©efeljle 311 unb empfing 93cridjte. 

1S 9?ad)rräfllicfj craählte mir ®r. Sanber: $n einem Crtc fübtidh bon 
(Bermersheim fanb fidh eine grofee SRenge ^olaflöfce aufgehäuft. 2>iefe 
liefen totr gegen bie 93rüde ju in ben SRljein fdjteben, bamit fie burä) bie 
2Buriht ihres Slnbraüg bie SdhiffSbrüde aerftören foltten. O. $. 

»• 3>ie hier gcfrfnlbcrten ©eroegungen finb in bem «eritftf anfdjeinenb 
etroaS burd&cinanber geraten. £cr ganje 9Ibfa|j besteht |*id> offenbar 
auf bicfclbe «ftion roie ber obige. O. 
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bonnana nach Karlsruhe mit bem (Srfudjen, aroei SOtorfer mit 9Wu- 
nition nadj ^^iltppSburg 3U fcf»tdfen / um unfere Slbfidjten auf bie 
SJrüde 8« unterftüfcen. 9ÜS mir erfuhren, bafc unfere Stümpen bei 
SßhiKppS&urg bie ^reufjen aurücfgefchlagen Ratten, fuhren mir 
meiter nadj bem Hauptquartier ©anaibeS, um biefen aufmerffam 
3U machen, bafe er SftieroölamSfi unb tSigel in ihrem Kampfe bei 
SBaghäufel unterftüfcen muffe, ©anaibe fagte mir fpäter, ba& er 
nie einen 93efef)I üon SWieroSlamSfi erhalten habe, feine Struppen 
borrüefen au laffen. 3Me ©chladjt bei SBaghäufel am nädjften 
£age machte ber ganaen ©efdjichte ein @nbe.*° 

9facb>m bei gUjilippSburg bie ^reu&en bon <5igel unb 
SRieroSlamsfi auf (Bermersheim aurücfgefdjlagen morben maren, 
mürbe ©affenrufje befohlen, ftatt bafe ber ©ieg berfolgt unb ber 
3feinb in ben fthein getrieben mürbe, ^ebenfalls Ratten bie beiben 
Befehlshaber eS nicht für ber SJhifje mert befunben, ben Oeneral 
©anoibe mit feinen 15,000 ^fälaern an fid) au aiehen unb an ber 
©ctjladjt bei SBaghäufel teilnehmen au laffen. Snfolgebeffen mür- 
ben unfere Gruppen bort auf $eibelberg aurüdfgemorfen unb 
aogen fich über 93rudjfal an ber SBergftra&e auf Rastatt aurücf. 
Karlsruhe mufete geräumt merben, unb ber KriegSminifter ©er- 
ner unb ich maren bie Iefcten, bie auS feinem Store nadj Staftatt hin* 
auSritten. 5" ber $eftung SRaftatt fanben mir bie (Generalität 
ber revolutionären Gruppen. SftieroSlamSfi umarmte meinenb 
bie Süfjrer unb üerliefe fo fdjneH als möglich bie Ofeftung, um nicht 
bon ben ^ßreufeen gefangen au merben. Sie anberen haben eben« 
fattS i^ren 9tücf3ug nadj ber Sdjmeia unbefjinbert ausgeführt. 2He 
Slrmee mürbe meitcr nicht berfolgt. Sie ^Sreu&en aemierten 
9iafwrt, fo ba& ich, als ich mich anfdjictte ber Hauptarmee au fol- 
gen, alle ©trafeen bon ben feinblichen Gruppen befefet fanb. Sin 
grofjer £cil unferer Kämpfer blieb in SRaftatt aurücf unb hatte bort 
nichts a u tun als Stumult au machen. Sie Verlangten ihre ßöh* 
nung, unb ba bie KriegSfaffe geleert mar, fo forberte ber SeftungS» 
fommanbant, Cberft griebemann, bon bem 93ürgermeifter einen 
Sorfdjufe 3ur ©efolbung ber Gruppen, £ch miberfefete mich biefer 
Sforberung, unb mit Erfolg, auS bem ©runbe, meil bie ©olbaten 

«•gimfdjen biefer unb ber eine SBodjc fpäter angefnüpfien ©emer* 
hing beftebt m. <£. ein genriffer SBiberfprud). %n biefen fingen liefe 
ben Crao^Iet fein im allgemeinen auöerläffigeS ©ebädjtniS aufteilen 
im <St\d). O. 
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ba§ flanjc @elb in ben SBierljäufern ausgeben mürben. Söäfjrenb 
ber SWonate Suni unb %uli mürbe bie Öeftung mehrere Xage Ijin» 
burd) bon ben preufeen bombarbiert, unb unfere StrtiHerie beant- 
mortete baS Sfcuer mit gutem Erfolg. 21IS bie ©egner au fließen 
aufhörten, fdjmiegen and) unfere Kanonen. 

Oenerol bon ber (Sroeben, ber bie SöelagerungSarmee fomman- 
bierte, liefe unS burd) Parlamentäre aur Uebergabe aufforbern. 
SDiefelbe mürbe bermeigert, au&er eS mürbe ber SBefafcung. erlaubt, 
Dffiaiere nad) bem ©üben üon SBaben ju fenben unb fid) bon ber 
STbmefenljeit ber rebolutionären Xrubben bafelbft au überzeugen. 
Oberft Sorbin bradjte bie 9?adjrid)t, bafe ©igel mit feinem ganaen 
$eere nad) ber ©djmeia übergetreten fei unb SRaftott baS einzige 
Ueberbleibfel ber aufftänbifdjen STrmee enthalte, tiefer SBeridjt 
mürbe einer SBerfammlung aller Offiziere borgelegt, meldte im 
grofeen ©aale beS @d)IoffeS unter meinem SBorfifc gehalten mürbe. 
99ei biefer @elegenf)eit lernte id) ben ßeutnant Slarl ©djura fennen, 
ber fid) foater ber ©efangenfd)aft in ftaftatt burd) feine gludjt 
burd) ben SfbaugSfanal entaog. 3)ie Uebergabe mürbe nunmehr 
befdjloffen, aber nur unter ber IBebingung angenommen, bafe bie 
Erubben ir)re Staffen ftretften unb als (Befangene in bie Äafemat- 
ten ber fteftung aurüdffefjrten. 3dj mar au Pferbe, mit ben übri- 
gen ^Befehlshabern, unb mürbe mit meinem ©tobe in eine potente 
gebracht, ein fchauberbafteS Öod), mo mir, neun an ber $aty, «»« 
2Bod)e lang fambieren mufeten; baS einaige, berhältniSmöfeig 
Heine ßuftlodj münbete auf einen $la$ hinaus, mo bie SBemoljner 
ber übrigen Seile ber Seftung ihre Wotburft berridjteten. SRad) 
bielen föemonftrationen gelang eS mir, bie babifdje ©efängniSber- 
maltung au bemegen, unS in ein berbältniSmä&ig angenehmes 
fiofal bringen au Iaffen, mo mir menigftenS gute reine ßuft atmen 
fonnten. 

$jd) hatte bei bem breu&ifdjen SWilitär einige ßameraben unb 
ehemalige ©djulfreunbe, bie fid) mir im OefängniS borftellten. 
25ie ©efängniSbermaltung rjatte angeorbnet, bafe bie ftleibungS- 
ftücfe aller ©olbaten unb ^Beamten unterfudjt merben fottten, um 
au ermitteln, ob fie bem ©taate geborten ober nidjt. $d) mar 
mit einem fdjönen Paar üBeinfleiber angetan, meldjeS bon bem 
Unteroffijier als ärarifdj beaeidjnet mürbe, obfdjon id) eS mir 
mährenb ber ^Belagerung fjatte madjen Iaffen unb eS auS eigener 
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£afd)c bc3af)It fyatte. remonftrierte bergebenS, bodj meigerte 
idj mich bartnäcfig, baä alte Solbateuaeug anauaieben, e§ bor- 
aiebenb, in Unterhofen babin3uleben. einer meiner Sreunbe un- 
ter ben $reufeen erbot fich nach ben „brei Königen" 3U gehen, mo 
mein ßoffer ftanb, unb bemfclben einen Slnaug für mich au ent- 
nehmen, hieran gab id) ihm eine £)rbre an ben Eigentümer beä 
#oteI$. Stnftatt jebod) mir ba£ 3eug fofort au überbringen, be- 
nufcte e£ mein 23ote 3"mWt für fich felber au einem Keinen 2Tb- 
ftecher nad> S3aben-53aben. @he er mir bie ©adjen überbrachte, 
mürbe ic^ an einem ©erhör bor ba§ Kriegsgericht gelaben. 3d) 
erflärtc bem babifdjen ©ffiaier, ber bie Slufforberung überbrachte, 
bafe ich nicht miHenS fei ba£ alte 93cinfleib anauaieben, aber ich 
fei bereit, in meinen Unterhofen bor ba§ StriegSgeridjt au treten, 
©tatt biefe Mitteilung au machen, melbete er mich als franf unb 
fonftatierte, bafj ich aufeer ftanbe fei aum 93erhör an erfdjeinen. 
91m folgenbcn 2age fam mein SBcrteibiger, $err ©ifhelm Siffing 
au£ #eibelberg, ber bon meiner Familie beranlafet morben mar, 
meine ÜBerteibigung an übernehmen. Qr fefcte eS in Karlsruhe 
burö), bafe ich aus ber SricgSgefangcnfchaft entlaffen unb al§ 
^ribatgefangener behanbclt mürbe. 

ftoef) höbe ich nachzutragen, roie ich ba3 crftemal bor ben 
Unterfudjiingorichter geführt mürbe. 9?ad) einigen Stagen ber 
(Gefangenschaft mürbe ich bor ben UnierfudjungSrichter, $errn bon 
©tengel, fommanbtert, ben ich in Grftaunen berfefctc burd) mjeine 
Hntmort auf feine Srage: „9Sa£ hat Sie beranlafet, auö Inhalt 
nach 93aben au fommen unb fich ben JRebellen anaufchliefeen?" Sd) 
fogte: ,,$d) mottte feben, ob bie JReboIution \tavt genug märe, um 
fich über gan3 $5eutfd)Ianb berbreiten au Fönnen." „Söa§, baS mol- 
Ien ©ie an 93rotofott geben?" „©emife, mein §err. Urlauben Sie, 
bafe id) mein Sßrotofoll biftiere." 3)ie (Erlaubnis mürbe ohne meite- 
re§ gemährt. §err b. ©tengel mar mein greunb gemorben unb fyat 
fpäterhin affe§ berfucht, um mich aurch ben Orinflufe feinet 93ru« 
berS, ber ©eftionSdjef im Sufnaminifterium mar, freiaubringen. 
Ungefähr acht £age nach jenem erften Verhör fam ein «ruber bon 
mir, mich au befudjen. 3Han moüte ihm bie Erlaubnis nicht geben, 
bi§ er fich an $errn b. Stengel manbte. darauf mürbe ich bon 
Iefcterem 3U einem meiteren Verhör fommanbiert; als ich mich ein- 
fteHte, mar nur mein «ruber ba. 
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£er babtfc^e Offizier, Don bem oorbin bie ftebe mar, mar 
aud) fo gütig, mir bie üiftc metner angefangenen unb 9JJitange- 
flagten 3U 3eigcu. ?ltte bic oberen Offiziere maren barin aufge- 
füftrt. Hon biefert entgingen bte menigften bem 2obc burd) $ul- 
uer unb 9?Iei. 

infolge oon £r. 33iffing§ ©cfudj mürbe id) nach einem an« 
bereit ßofal oerfefct unb hatte fortan ein Simmer für mich felBcr. 
£as gan3e gort mar mit gefangenen Solbaten angefüllt, bie 
jeben Jag uor bem Offiaier antreten mufoten, mährenb ben höheren 
Ctfaiercn unb Beamten geftattet mar, in ihrer 3cÖc au bleiben. 
Ginco 2age3 erhielten mir aber ben Wehl, ohne Unterfrfjieb be§ 
SRange-3 alle öor ben fommanbierenben Offizieren 3m: Unter* 
fudjung 3U erfdjeinen. Söir überlegten einige Jage lang, ma§ mir 
tun foütcn, um biefe Uuannefjmlichfeit 311 oermetben. @S mürbe 
befdjloffen, bafe mir remonftrieren moflten. unb id) at§ ber erfte 
Beamte unter ben (befangenen mürbe erfucht bie Stemonftration 
aufführen. Shif meine HorfteHungcn erhielt id) Ieiber eine 
fdjnöbe ?Intmort unb mürbe in meine ^\cüe aurütfbefoblcn. %m 
folgeuben £agc erhielt id) bie 9Iu§Funft, bafj id) au$ ber 9JJiIitär« 
Fjaft entlaffen märe unb mid) im 93e3irf$gefäugnis 3ur ^fortfe^ung 
meiner $efangenfd)aft 3U melben hätte. 3iialetcf) mürbe mir 
berfünbigt, baö ich für meine unuerfdjämte SRemonftration auf 
adjt Jage bei Gaffer unb "ürob in Gitt3elhaft gefperrt merben 
mürbe. 80 fam id) oorerft nad) einem anberen Boxt, — e* gab 
boren uier in fflaftatt, — mo mir ba3 ^ulDcrmagajin al£ 3eHe 
angemiefen mürbe, £er babifche Cf^ier im ftommanbo orbnete 
3itr Erleichterung ber über midi oerbängten Strafe an, bafe id) 
nur einen 2ag um ben anberen auf SSaffer unb $rob gefegt mer- 
ben folle; aud) erhob er feine ©inmenbungen gegen bie 8reunblid> 
feit meiner Söefannten in ber £tabt, bie mich mit allen möglichen 
Selifateffen oerfaben. ftad) ber 9lbbüfcung meiner Strafe mürbe 
id) nach bem 3te3irfsgefängni§ gebracht, mo ich i« ©efellfdjaft be§ 
früheren SBürgermeifterS unb anberer ftotabititäteu eine 3tcmlid) 
angenehme 3eit »erbrachte. 

* * • 

ftad) ungefähr oier lochen maren bie Bemühungen oon 
$r. SJiffing erfolgreich, unb ich erhielt gegen eine Kaution oon 
fünftaufenb ©ulben meine „Freiheit mährenb ber Öefangenfchaft". 
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®er ßommanbant ber ftcftung ttjotttc jebod^ nid)t erlauben, ba& 
ein 9?ebea oon meinem <5d)lage frei in ber 8eftung berumgefjcn 
bürfe. vscf) mufcte belegen ins (Gefängnis aurüefgeben, erfjielt 
jebod) fpäter bie Erlaubnis, mid) bis &ut fd)liefclid)en SäHung 
meines Urteils in #eibelberg aufjufjalteu. 211S ieft, mief) bort bem 
^oliaeifommiffär tJorftcUte, marfjte id) ifm aufmerffam, ba& ber 
ftommanbant in SRaftatt mm bem #eibelberger flommanbanten 
f)öd)\t roabrfdjeinlid) »errangen mürbe, mid) inS ©efängniS au 
ftetfen. #aä) feiner Unterrebung mit bem ßommanbanten mürbe 
id) Don lefcterem 311 einem $efudje cingelaben, bei meldjem er bie 
Ueberacugung gemann. bafe eS burd)auS ungefäfjrlid) fein mürbe, 
mirf) in ber 8tabt berumgeben 311 Iaffen. ^d) mürbe Don ben 
Herren Don ber Unioerfität unb oon ben ^Beamten fefjr artig 
befianbelt unb unterhielt mid) öoraüglidj in ber ©efellfdjaft ber 
©tubenten. Um meine 3ci* nüfclidj ju oermenben unb midj für 
meine Slustuanbcrung nad) Stmerifa Dor3ubereiten, befugte id) bie 
erfte Sörauerci unb bcfidjtigte alle Manipulationen beS QJefd)äfte3 
Dom SWäl^en bi§ aum brauen unb füllen. 2/iird) ben £r. Effing 
mürbe id) bei allen iftotabilitäten eingeführt. 3>aS bauerte üon 
28eifmad)ten bis aum Wär$. £ann nntrbe mein Urteil gefüllt, 
rocldjeS auf 3 c fj n ^jabre Ginaclbaft in 2?rud)fal unb 
bie Crrftattung Don fünf (ober gar acljn?) taufenb (Bulben Sdja« 
benerfafc in bie ©taatSFaffc lautete, ^d) mürbe in baS Kriegs- 
ftrafgefängniS abgeführt, mo idj bis aum ^uli 311 Pcrmeilen fjatte. 
SSäbrenb biefer $e\t battc mein 3lbt>ofat, Xr. Effing, eine ffiebi- 
fion beS Urteils beantragt unb 3ugleid) meine 5*cgnabigung unter 
ber 9?ebingung, bafe ict) nad) Hmerifa ouSmanbere, angeregt, (£r 
feranlafete mid), ein Wnabengefud) aufaufetjen; ba bicfeS jebodj 
mefjr ein Verlangen nad) föed)t burd) Wufbebung beS Urteils mar, 
fo gab er mir meinen 5luffatj jurütf unb fcfcte bie Petition felber 
auf. Ta \d) mäbrenb beS Hufcntfjalt« in einem frifaigebauten 
fteinernen ©ebäube burd) bie ^eudjtigfeit in einen franFljaften 
Sufianb ferfetjt mürbe, fo »erlangte ber flreispbnfifuS Don bem 
©eridjt, bafe mir erlaubt merbe, menigftenS Dier SSotfjen in einem 
SPabeortc 3U3ubringen, um meine öefunbbeit micber()er3iifteHcn ; 
er glaube nidjt. bafe id) in meinem iefeigen Suftaub lebenbig nadj 
Hmcrifa fommen mürbe. Tie Regierung gab bem ©erlangen beS 
tf rciSpbnfifuS nad), unb id) ging nad) föippolbSau im £d)mar3- 
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malb. 9Wit ber Sßoft angeFommen, Fjatte idj allfogleid) ©elegen« 
fjeit, infolge eines geringen (£reigniffe§ bie Stimmung ber ©äfte 
mir gegenüber günftig 3U bceinfluffen. 2lm felben £ifd)e mit mir 
fanen ein $err, ber mit mir in ber s J*oftd)aife angefommen mar, 
unb eine #reunbin Don if)m. Sie fpradjen über aHe§ möglidje, 
unb bie £ame liefe bie ©emerFung fallen, bafj ber befannte SRebett 
(£nno Sanber in bem #otel ein Signier bestellt fjabe. (Sbc fie 
fid) meiter au£laffen Fonnten, madjte id) meine Verbeugung unb 
ftellte mid) ben $errfd)aften alä ber ©nno Sanber Dor. ©eibe 
3eigten fid) mir burd) il>r fernere^ ©enefnuen banFbar für ben 
Umftanb, bafe id) fie Derf)inbert fjatte, irgenb eine unliebfame 
©emerFung 3U matten. 3dJ blieb \tatt Dier SBodjcn nur bieraefm 
Xage in 9liwolbSau, mäbrcnb meldfjer Seit id) mit allerlei liebend 
mürbigen ^erfonen beFannt mürbe. ©lütflidjermcife beftanb idj 
erfotgreid) olle Fleinen Prüfungen, bie man mit mir anftellte, fo 
bafj man mid) für einen intelligenten 3tfann anfaf). SWein §aupt* 
freunb mar ber liebenStnürbige alte £berrid)ter £rion in Sd)Iebt- 
ftabt, ber mieb, feljr Iiebgetnann unb mir fpäter einen ©rief an 
feinen Soljn mitgab, meldjer ^rofeffor in ^arU mar. 

9?ad> Slblauf meiner jmeiten 28od)e in 9tippolb»au lief bie 
Verfügung Don ®arl§rul)e ein, bafe id) in ameimal Dierunb3man- 
3ig Stunben ben babifdjen ©oben Derlaffen tjaben müfete, fonft 
mürbe id) meiner ©egnabigung unb aller ©ergünftigungen Der- 
luftig gef)en. $er ©cairFsridtfer in Söolfad) batte mir ba§ Urteil 
mitauteilen, unb nadjbem id) iljm bie mabrfdjcinlidje Urfadjc ber 
an baSfelbe geFnüpften ©ebingung mitgeteilt batte, gab er mir 
Dier £age Seit, fo ba& id) bequem nad) -fceibelbcrg geben Fonntc, 
um meine Angelegenheiten in Crbnung 311 bringen. 3enc llrfac^c 
mar bie 9Iuffinbung öon £oFumcnten aus ber WaU. $er SeFre- 
tär Dom Stabe be§ ©encralS S3naibe batte bie kaviere, bie ftdr) 
angehäuft batten, an einen 9WateriaImarenf)änbIer in .^arlsrubc 
DerFauft, ber fie 31t ber 3eit 311m ©inmitfcln Don knarren unb 
fonftigen Sadjen benufcte. Unter biefen papieren befanb fid) ein 
©rief Don mir, ben id) an ®eneral S3ttaibe gefdjirft batte, um 
ibn 3U Deranlaffen, fo fdmeH als möglid) Don fianbau an ben 
ffibein 311 marfaiieren unb bort über bie SdjifiSbrütfe nad) ©aben 
über3ufetjen, mie id) bereits er3äblt babe. tiefer ©rief Farn in 
bie £?änbe ber ©eamten unb mürbe an bie Unterfudjungvbebörbe 
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abgeliefert. 2)aS föcfultat mar fo ungüuftig für bie Greußen, 
bajj fie fid) ärgerten, ba§ aHeö nid)t felber gemufet 311 Gaben, ba 
fie mir in bem ^aUc nidjt crft bie ©elcgenOett gegeben fyätten, bie 
v $fäl3er nad) 93aben binüberfommen 3U Iaffen. Sie fudjten fid) 
iiadjträglid) an mir 31t rädjen, unb bafe ifmcn ba$ nid)t gelang, 
banfe id) nur bem guten SRiajter Don SBoIfadj. 

9?ad)bem id) bon ben Gräften in 9tibpoIbsau freunblidjcn 91b- 
|rf)ieb genommen, roobei biefelben ibrer Cmtrüftung über bie #anb» 
lungdmeifc ber Regierung freien Sauf licfecn, ging id) nad) £eibel« 
berg 3urürf, um meine Stngelegenbeiten in Orbnung 311 bringen, 
morauf id) meinem 3roangsbaffe gernäfe über Strafeburg 11005 
^aris reifte. £ort logierte id) im #oteI 9J?aifon föouge, meldjen 
©aftb,of mir ^räfibent $rion angegeben Oatte. ®äl)renb meine? 
StufentrjaltS in $ari$ lernte id) ben $b,bfifer ^rofefjor Srion 
fennrn, einen intereffanten jungen 3Wann, mit bem id) jahrelang 
im «riefmedjfel ftanb, unb ber fbäter an ber 8d)minbfud)t ftarb. 
$n ^ariS erhielt id) einen ftüfjrer, einen (Hfäffer namens S3rubcr, 
ber, tuic id) burd) meine 33efannten erfuhr, ein angefiellter Spifcel 
mar. tiefer 97?ann brad)te einen fetner ftreunbe 8U mir, in beffen 
©efeHfd)aft id) bie berfd)iebenen öffentlidjeu SSergnügung Sorte be» 
filmte. 81 iO) bann aber nod) meitere Singe über bie Söermen- 
bung biefer ftü&rer aU (Spione erfuhr, fitste id) meinen 9luf. 
enthalt in ^arid ab unb fuf)r blöfclid) nad) #abre. ^räfibent ftrion 
hatte mir einen @mbfefjlung$brief an feinen $reunb, ben $rä- 
feften bon $abre, mitgegeben. 9Wein 53efud) bei biefem unb bie 
Uebergabe beö Briefes fam mir fbäter fef)r 3U ftatten. Zaqe 
nad) meiner STnfunft in §abre mürbe id) bor bie ^olijci geloben, 
um mid) 311 legitimieren, ba id) bon s ^ari* au§ angeflagt mar, 
ein Präger Don fommuniftifdjcn £ebcfd)en an bie ftebolutionäre 
in Sonbon 3U fein. 2Ran fdntfte einen ^olijeifommiffär mit mir 
nad) meiner 2Bof)nung, mo id) Hirn alle meine Skicffdjaften 3eigen 
mufetc, bie er natürlich nidjt berfteben fonnte. l^d) ber)i<f>erte iljm 
Iadjcnb, bafe e§ mir ein grofted SSergnügen madjeu mürbe, baö (55e* 
fid)t be§ SWinifterS be§ Innern, 9fubuIong 93arreau. 31t feben, menn 
er bon bem $ang erführe, ^d) mürbe bann bi§ auf meitered in§ 
©efängnid gebradjt, mo id) bem Sireftor, #crrn £e Ward, bom 
^röfeften borgefteüt mürbe. (rs mürbe mir bad befte Limmer 
in bem (Gefängnis angerotefen, ein pradjtbott eingeridjtcted ©ernadj 
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mit SRöbeln au§ bem fiebenaehnten Sfahrhunbert unb einem herr- 
lichen Himmelbett. £e ÜNarS ftanb erft fett Furacr 3eit im 3lmte; 
nach bcm 2obe feinet $aterö mar er genötigt geroefen, bie Stel- 
lung on3unefjmcn, bie in ber gamilic crblid» mar; öorher hatte er 
aU Hauptmann ber Slrmec in Algiers gebient. <£r fpielte bie 
Orgel, unb mar überhaupt ein feinfinniger 2tfann, ber fid) unenb- 
Iid) freute, auf ein paar Xage einen gebtlbeten s Jftann bei fich au 
haben, gegen ben er feine ©efühle auSlaffen fonnte, bie er fonft 
gegen afle SSelt Derleugnen mufjte. 3<h mürbe oon ihm auSgc- 
aeidjnet bchanbelt; er gab mir ftrühftütfe, Einers unb Souperö. 
&r hatte einen Portrefflicfjen ©einfeUer geerbt unb bat eines £age£ 
um meine Hnfidjt über einen bestimmten Söein, beffen HerFuuft 
ihm unbefannt fei. 3>ch galt bamalö mit SRecht für einen Por3Üg- 
Iidien SSeinfenncr. £er betreffenbc SSein mürbe bei einem 3)iner, 
an bem nur bie brei Herren teilnahmen, oon ber Hausfrau in eine 
©eroiette eingeroicfelt aufgetragen. 63 mürbe mir baoon cinge» 
fcfjenFt, unb nadjbem ich mir bie nötige Seit genommen ben Inhalt 
be§ ®Iafe§ 3U prüfen, erflärte ich, nicht genau angeben 3u Fönnen, 
roa§ e8 für ein SBein fei, ba ber merfmürbige Unterfdneb amifdjen 
ber 93Iume unb bem ®cfd)macf ba§ Urteil fel)r erfahrnere: bie 
SBIume fei echter £oFaier, ber (&efchmacF bagegen gleiche bem ber 
Söeine am oberen 9tljein, fo eigentümlich erbig fei er. 9£un ent- 
faltete 5De SftarS bie ©croiette unb zeigte mir bie ©tifette: £oFai 
bu (Jlimat bu Qaut 9?fjin, morauf ich behauptete, bafe biefer ©ein 
nur öon einer au£ Ungarn übergepflan^ten Siebe fommen Fönne. 

ftatf) ameitägigem Aufenthalt im ©efängniS mürbe ich Pom 
^ßräfeFtcn in $erfon befudjt, ber mir anzeigte, bafe ich megen 
9ftangel§ an 93etueifen au§ ber ©efangenfehaft entlaffen fei. 9hin 
mürbe ich burdj Herrn $e 3War§ mit einer Anzahl fröhlicher junger 
Seute beFannt gemacht unb genofe mit Sreuben bie ©aftfreunb« 
fchaft Haares. SlH^u nüchtern bin ich roährenb ber 3<?it nicht gc- 
mefen. 

2lm amanaigften 9luguft fegelte ich mit bem ßTipperfdnff Pon 
HaPre nach 92em 2)orF. £er Äapitän mar fehr erfreut, einen 
EoFtor an S3orb $u haben, ba er Perfäumt hatte, einen folcheu au 
engagieren; in ber Xat mürben toährenb ber Ueberfahrt meine 
SHenfte mehrfach in Anfprud) genommen, unb ich nahm u. a. eine 
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Grntbinbung Por. 3n 2)orf fagte ber Sapitän allerbingä 3U 
mir: "Well, I suspected you knew nothing about mediane." 

£ic lleberfabrt mäbrte breifeig Xage. £a§ mar für jene 3eit 
eine aufeerorbentlid) futtf fteife. 3m gonsen Rotten mir günftigel 
Setter, bod) batten mir einen großartigen ©türm au überfteben, 
mäbrenb beffen ber Kapitän mid) an ben 2J?aft am §interbed 
binben liefe. 

X\c häufigen Unfälle oon 9Bed)felfieber mäbrenb ber Seereife, 
Pon benen ber lefete mid) nodj am Sage bor unfercr Shtfunft be« 
Iäftigt batte, liefeen es für mid) ratfam erfdjeinen, fobalb al» mög- 
lidj au einem SBefannten au geben, ber in ber 9Jäbc bon üoga in 
ben 9Wegbanie§ lebte, vsd) blieb inbeffen ein paar SBodjen in 
9leto ?)orf «nb madjtc burd) 2(bgabe meiner (Jmpfebfungsbriefe 
©efanntfdjaft mit Teutfcben fomie audj mit Hmerifancrn. Gin 
jjiemlid) fteifer ältfidjer §err, Xappan mit tarnen, unb feine $rau 
finb mir nod) befonber§ in Erinnerung. Da id) nid)t t>iel Gnglifd) 
Perftanb unb fie fein Deutfd), bauerte bie llnterbaltung nidjt lange, 
unb id) ging nidjt mieber bin. 

SWebrere SBabenfer batten fid) febr unliebfam barüber auäge« 
fprodjen, bafe mid) bie babifdje Regierung begnabigt batte, unb 
batten gebrobt, bie brüben Perabfäumtc 93eftrafung nad)träglidj 
bier an mir au Pollaieben. (£3 mndjte mir grofeeS Vergnügen, 
biefe SRenommiften in ibrer Kneipe aufjufueben unb öon jebem 
ein3eln eine Abbitte 311 erlangen. 

9Bie fdjon angebeutet, Oer3idjtete id) meiner Unpäfeltdjfcit bar« 
ber barauf, mid) in 9?em f)orf nadj einer 93efd)äftigung um3U- 
feben, unb eilte fobalb e§ tunlid) mar nad) Xioga auf bie Samt 
Pon #errn Wlüer, ber früber 93ürgermeifter in ftaftatt gemefen 
mar unb infolge ber reootutionären SBemegung fid) naeb Sfmerifa 
begeben batte. "Dort mürbe id) freunblid) aufgenommen unb fußte 
miß meinerfeitö fooicl aH möglid) auf ber Samt nüfclid) ma« 
djen unb au gleidjer 3cit unter ben Mmerifanern in bem fleinen 
Orte Gnglifd) 3U fernen. $d) gemöbntc mid), tagaus tagein mit 
biefen beuten um ben grofeen Ofen in ber ^oft- Office au fifcen unb 
rabebrcd)tc flott barauf loS. Sie maren mit mir roeit beffer au- 
frieben aB mit bem Öerrn SlttHer, ber feine engttfdjcn 3tubien 
3U #aufc betrieb unb fid) nid)t unter ba$ 23olf mifebte. 211* mir 
3um 2obe gefagt mürbe, bafe id) ein „Gentleman" fei, mein frrettnb 
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bagegen feiner, tabeltc id) biefe 9Iuvbrutf3meife nnb behauptete, 
bafe er ein tueit bejferer öentleman fei als id), meil er frembe 
Seilte nid)t mit feiner llufcnntnis ibrer 3brad)e behelligen rcollte, 
mäfjrcnb id) mir nicrjtö barau* madjte, ob fie angenehm ober un- 
angenehm berührt mürben, menn id) nur meinen Vorteil wahr- 
nehmen unb im Gnglifdjen etmas 3ulcrnen fonnte. 

Ginc aiemlid)e ^u^abl bon £cutfd)en hatte fid) nad) bem flei« 
nen Crtc geflüchtet unb fanb bort fo ober fo il)ren Unterhalt. 35a$ 
§auptgefd)äft bei? Crteo beftaub im §ol3fäßen unb in ber 3ube« 
reitung ber Silofee für bic ^löfeung im Srübjabr. Gs mürbe aber 
nid)t übermäßig gearbeitet. Gin junger SRann, 3ofm eineö Sötcr- 
brauers au* SRaftatt, mürbe Don beu auberen Ueutfd>en angegan- 
gen, 58ier 311 brauen. Gr fauftc Öerftc, bie er in einem fleinen 
93ottid) einmeidjtc unb auffdjtue0cn lief), bann nad) 2(rt ber Trauer 
meiter bebanbelte unb 3itletjt auf einem 3tücf $8Icd) röftete. £a» 
fo erhaltene SWalj mürbe in ber .Siaffecmüfjlc gemahlen unb mit 
etmaä $cfe unb ©affer jur (Währung angefefct. Sieniel Sage e* 
nahm, um ein ^ier berjufteüen, fann id) mid) nid)t entfinnen. 
2lber beutlid) erinnere id) mid) ber großen Aufregung unter ber 
beutfdjeu 93eöölferung, alv ber junge Trauer fie einlub, ben erften 
Sub $ier bei ihm 311 triufeu. Stuf Ieid)t bergerid)teten hänfen 
fafeen mir bor ben Xifdjen unb erhielten ein fchmufcig-braunei? 
GJetränf, non bem id) nod) beftimmt meifj, bafc id) nid)t mcf)r als 
ein öla* trinfen fonnte. Gs mar aud) gan3 unmöglich, bafe ein 
&al6rocg* gefunber (Baumen fid) für biefcs ©etränf begeiftern 
fonnte, bas mit feinem bitterfüfeen Wefchmatf mir nur GM be- 
reitete, mäbreub bic anberen fdjon bei bem bloßen 03cbanfen in 
Aufregung gerieten, bafe in £ioga 33ier. beutfdje* 93ier gebraut 
roerbe. 

^m grüniafjr fd)moff nad) mehreren gewaltigen ftegengüffen 
in ben bergen ber fleine ©ad) an, fo bafj bie meiter oben aufge- 
ftabclten $ol3blöcfe ^eruntergeflöfet merben fonnten. Unter ben 
fieuten cntftanb eine große Aufregung. 2Tud) mir mürbe borge- 
fdjlagen, id) möd)te mid) an ber 2Irbeit beteiligen, allein id) hatte 
nidjt ben SWut, auf einem ^ofyblocf ftebcnb flufeabroärts 3U fdjroim- 
men, benn id) fürdjtete ba§ 3d)icffal anberer 3U teilen, bie nid)t 
imftanbc maren, fid) aufred)t 31t galten unb in§ SSaffer fielen, $>n 
biefem Crte habe id) 3um erften 2)?ale beobachtet, mie bie amerifa- 
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nifchcn 2tfäbd)en fid) bamit ergöfeten, an bcm Don einem hohen 
Ufer gefrönten ftlüfedjen tonerbehaltigc „Shalc" 3U effen, ma* ich 
Weiterhin öftere auch in anberen ©egenben ber ^Bereinigten Staa- 
ten gefefjen habe; biefe Sitte ober llnfttte erroetfte in mir immer 
ben SBerglcid) mit flüfjen, bie befanntltd) bie faljhaltige Crbe ab- 
3uletfen pflegen. 

%ioa.a ift burd) eine Gifenbahn auf ber nörblichen Seite mit 
Coming unb auf ber füblidjen mit SBIofeburg oerbunben. Sftir 
mar foüicl oon ben Gifenmerfen unb fonftigen Sttbuftricn oon 
29Io&burg er^Ö^It morben, baB id) mich entfdjlofj, al§ id) im Som- 
mer meiterreifte, über $Uofeburg nach ^r)ilabclpr)ia 3U gehen, ^n 
letztgenannter ^Btabt ftieg id) im $oteI ab unb befidjttgte unoer- 
äüglid) eine bortige fef)r tätige üftafdjinenfabrif. 9£ad) bem @aft- 
hof 3urüdfefjrenb fanb id), bafe mein öepäcf nad) ber SßriDatmoh' 
nung bes Eigentümers eben jener Söerfe gefdndt morben mar unb 
erhielt eine ©inlabung oon ber $ame bes Kaufes, mein Cuartier 
in ihrem §eim auf auf ablagen. §dj fanb eine Iiebensmürbige Srau 
t»on ca. fünfzig Sohren, bie fid) in fjer3lid)ftcr SSeife bei mir ent- 
fdjulbigte, fo frei gemefen 311 fein unb mid) ungebeten 3U ihrem 
©afte gemacht 311 fjaben. 3hr ©arte, §err Öohfe, befanb fid) bei 
einer an Sdjminbfudjt erfranften Xodjter. vsdj lernte in bem 
§aufe einen jungen Sßann fennen, ber fid) mir als ein liebens» 
mürbiger ©efeUfdjafter anfdjlofe. $err ßohfe mufj ein febr fennt- 
nisreidjer 2Rann gemefen fein. Gr befaß grobe Kohlenlager, bie 
er, ba aud) Gifenerac in grofeer Spenge oorfjanben maren, burd) 
bie Errichtung oon Eifenrocrfen aufs ftutjbringcnbftc uermertete. 
©a bie Unterlage ber Noblen aus £onerbe beftanb, unb Sanb 
ebenfalls in ber Wähe 3U haben mar, fo hatte fiohfe glcictjfallB 
eine ©lasfabrtf errichtet. 3 ' 

$*on ftriebrid) $etfer," — meil mir ber Warne gerabe einfaßt, 
— hatte ich f*et£ eine geringe Meinung. 3»m allgemeinen ein 

" £ic fcrsäfjlung bom 24. Hpril, bic id) jefct folgen laffe, mar o^nc 
eigentlichen 3 u fammenljang unb rourbc toon Xr. Sauber balb abge* 
brotfien, ba er ftd& untooty füllte. £ie furac eharattcriftif Oederg bürfte 
inbeffen interefficren. C §. 

21 Cbigen Söcricfit nahm id) am 17. 9IprtI 1910 auf. 91 m 3ctilufte 
ber Graä^Iung aber frf)lug ftrf) ber alte §err bor bic Stirn, mit bem 
SluSruf: „Sonnernjctier, ba8 mar ja gar nicht bamalS, fonbern erjt im 
folgenben 3rühja$r. unb toir finb jefct im fcerbft." O. 
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ßana netter ÜRenfd), aber ein grofeer $brafenbelb. @rft aU in 
2)eutfa)lanb alle* öorüber mar, fefjrtc er au£ Slmerifa jurürf, mit 
einer attiene, als rooUte er beftänbig fragen: „^a, marum bat man 
benn nicht auf mich gemartet?" 

2tud) biefes möchte id) noch nachtragen: 93ei ber Slbreife öon 
Göthen öerfpracb id) meinen SBefannten 3U fdjreiben, mcnn e$ 
etmas märe. Son Karlsruhe fjatte ich fie benachrichtigt: $ommi 
nicht, id) höbe alle ©cbiffe hinter mir öerbrannt, aber fct)c jefct, 
es ift nichts als eine ßircbmefe. Unb meiter noch bieS: «eint 9tb- 
fdneb oon Söaben erliefe id) eine s #roflamation bes Inhalts, id) 
mürbe nicht anbers 3urüdfebren als mit einem fiegreidjen $eer. 

SBon ©uffalo fcbicfte id) einen SBrief an bie HugSburger Slllge- 
meine Seituug. 2Weine äRitteilungen begegneten brüben einem 
hoben ^"icrcffc. ^d) rjätte bamals leicht einen Slonfulspoften be- 
fommen tonnen, moHte aber feine ©unft fcon einer Regierung an- 
nehmen, gegen bie idj bor gana furaem gefämpft harte. 

§d) botte einem jungen Scbmei3er namens ©uggisberg Per- 
fprocben, ihn in (Sanaba au befudjen, roo er eine SDföbelfabrif er- 
rietet hatte, au mcldjer ibm #err @rb, ber Eigentümer ber SBaffer- 
fraft in s Jkcfton, ba§ ©runbftücf nebft ber nötigen SBafferfrafi 
unentgeltlich überliefe. borte biefen jungen 9Wann auf ber 
Ueberfabrt fennen gelernt unb ibn unter allen SReifegefäbrten am 
Iiebften gcmonnen. 6r mar mittellos Por ungefähr aebn Söhren 
nach (Sanaba gefommen unb hatte bei feinem 33efud) in ber Heimat 
feinen SSermanbten unb SBefanntcn einen begriff gegeben, mie 
fd)ön fid) in Sanaba (Mb Perbienen laffe. 3d) beftieg alfo an- 
fangt 9coPember bie ©ifenbahn nad) Corning, fuhr mit bem 
Stompfboot auf bem ©eneoa«@ee nach ©enePa unb Pon bort nach 
SRodjefter unb Söuffalo, mo ich mehrere 5Cage in bem #otel cineS 
alten $ennfoloania-£eutfcben namens $orsbeimer Permeilte unb 
mir alle ©ebensmürbigfeiten 3U ©emüte 30g. Später tat es mir 
leib, bafe ich m'el 3eit bort Perfcbmenbct hotte, ba id) beffer batan 
getan hätte, biefe Seit in Niagara 3ur ferneren 93efid)tigung ber 
ftäHe an3itmenben, bie mich in hohem ©rabe intereffterten. $eber 
$unft, ben man erreichen fonntc, ohne fid) 3" grofeen Gefahren 
au§3ufe^cn, mürbe Don mir au fgefucht. Öeiber mufete ich ben ©e« 
banfen aufgeben, unter bie Salle 3U gehen, ba ich immer noch für 
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meinen Körper fürchten mußte, bemrber ®ranfheit§ftoff hatte midj 
nod) nicht öerlaifen. 

Huf einer gebrechlidjen Cfifenbafjn fuhr idc> auf ber canabifdjen 
©eite öon Seroifton nad) Hamilton, einem fd)ön aufblühenben, in 
örädjtiger Öegenb gelegenen 3täbtd)en. £>a ich öerfprodjen hatte, 
meine SBeoBadjtungen unb Erfahrungen ber Slugeburgcr SlUge» 
meinen mitzuteilen, fo fümmerte id) mich natürlich um bie Ver- 
gangenheit be§ DrteS, bie ©cfchidjte feiner 33efiebelung unb bie 
©röße feinet $anbels. ^refton, ber SSohnort meines SreunbcS 
<3mggi$berg, liegt ungefähr breifeig Weilen nörblid) öon $a« 
milton an einem glüfedjen, beffen Sßaffer t>on einem alten $enn- 
fotoania-Seutfchen, namens (rrb, 3u ftraftamerfen bennfet rourbe. 
Orr hötte im Mnfang oerfäumt, 2eute, bie in ihren betrieben Ver- 
menbung für 95MferFraft hatten, für fein Unternehmen 3U intcref« 
fieren, moburd) bie Ortfchaft ©alt, bie ungefähr aehn Weilen 
füblid) öon ^refton liegt unb ein bebeutenbe» Cuantum öon 
SöafferFraft bietet, in Vorteil geraten mar. 2113 id) nod) $rcfton 
fam, hotte (£rb eine Wühle, eine ©ifengießerei unb eine Wobei« 
fabrif errid)tet. $;n bem nun rafd) aufblühenben Dertdjen beraub 
fid) ein fehr hübfdje» §otel, ba§ t»on bem Vrubcr meines SreunbeS 
gehalten mürbe. SMefer, ein bebeutenber SHinftlcr in ber Grjeu« 
gung öon Sfpfelmein, hotte fict) burd> Auffüllen bee 2toben§ einen 
fünftlich-natürlichen Sieller bereitet, in meldjem er ben Hpfelroein 
forgfältig in paffem bchanbelte. @r gab mir eine $robe öon 
ämölfiährigem Slpfelmein 3" Soften, ber fo flar unb hell mar mie 
abgelagerter alter SRheinmein unb einen fehr angenehmen, bura> 
au§ nicht harten ©efehmaef unb ein feinet Siroma hatte. blieb 
meinem Verfpredjen gemäß ein paar Söodjen alö (Saft in bem Orte 
unb lernte and) bie Umgegenb genauer fennen. hierbei lernte id) 
einfehen, baß es faum ein befferc§ Wittel gibt um bie Vobenmerte 
3u erhöhen, al§ menn man über bie öorhanbene Söaffcrfraft in 
liberaler Seife öerfügt. 3d) fah ba§ namentlich in einem 3aHe. 
@tma smölf Weilen öon ^refton befaßen 3mei Seilte eine bebeu- 
tenbe ©afferfraft, mit ber fie äußerft fnauferig umgingen; fic 
gaben nid)t§ baöon ab außer um hohen 9?rei§. Xa bie gan3e 
©egenb redjt fruchtbar mar unb berette bebeutenbe Hnfiebelungen 
enthielt, fo nahmen bie Vefifcer öon anberen mertöollen Öänbereien 
bie (Errichtung öon ©rtfdjaften in 2tu8ftdu\ mo ben Sta&rifanten 
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SBaffer in genügenber 9J?cnge 3U (Gebote ftanb. So ent|*tanben 
in ber 9?ähe bie brei fleincn Sabriffthbte Berlin, Strasburg unb 
Hamburg. 

Gine intereffante £ahrt machte ich in (Sefellfchaft be§ .^erauö- 
gebcr£ eines fleincn Sölattc^, bcr nach Öuelph öor (Bericht geloben 
mar. QJuclph, öftlid) Don ^refton gelegen, mar ein I)übfd)C$ Stöbt- 
chen mit mehreren ftattlidjen öffentlichen ©cbäuben, bie Don ölin- 
Iichem ßalfftein gebaut maren mie Derjenige, ber bei Sßari* ge- 
funben mirb. ^ein SReifegenoffe trat att fein eigener Serteibiger 
auf unb gemann ben ^roaefe, fo bafe mir auf ber föütffahrt gut 
gelaunt maren. 

Üßittlermeüe mar bcr SWonot ^oDember beinahe 311 (Snbe ge- 
gangen, e£ fant Schnee, unb mir mürbe geraten, bor ©inbrud) beS 
eigentlichen SBintcrS abstreifen. 9lIfo fuhr ich aurücf nad) Hamilton 
unb üon ba mit bem Kämpfer nach Toronto, mo ich bind) Zufall 
mit einem $errn befannt mürbe, ber t>on mir gelefen hatte. Xurd) 
ihn nntrbe id) hochftehenben Beamten Dorgefteflt unb üon biefen 
aufä tjöflidnte bebanbelt. Toronto mar bamal* nid)t Diel größer 
als Hamilton. 

£a ber ffiinter jefet rafd) fjeranrücfte, muftte ich mich beeilen, 
um nad) ÜJfontreal 311 fommen. £>a§ 39oot legte einige Stunben 
in ^ingfton an, einer fd)ön aufblühenben Stabt am öftlidjen Gnbe 
be§ Cntario. SBon bort au£ fuhren mir burd) ben prächtigen 
Cafe of tbe Xhoufanb Sölanbö, beffen Unfein noch fchön grün burdj 
bie fluten leuchteten unb einen gaiy aufecrorbentlid) prächtigen 
(Jinbriicf matten. Weiterhin fuhren mir burd) bie SHapibv, eine 
meilemuettc Strerfe, burd) bie ba§ SBaffer in tumultuarifdjer Weife 
fjinburdjeilte. 'Ja bcr Waffcrftanb be3 ftluffcö niebrig mar, fo 
mufeten mir bnreh ben Öadjine.tfanal fahren unb fahen Dom 23oote 
auS nur bie mächtigen ftelsblöcfe, burdt) bie ber tflufe fich fjiubutih* 
brängen mufjte. bie iebod) bei hohem Wafferftanbe meber 311 fchen 
noch au fürchten roaren. $a§ 2)ampfboot fam burd) bie StanaU 
fdjleufen mieber in baö eigentliche glufebett unb Don ba legten mir 
nadj funer Weiterfahrt in SWontreal an, mo id) mid) mehrere 
£agc aufhielt. GS ift eine hübfdje 8tabt mit engen Strafjen, bc- 
herrfdjt burd) einen im Weften fteil auffteigenben großartigen 
Seifen, ben id) natürlich beftieg, um mir ein allgemeines $ilb Don 
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ber ©tobt, bem Rluffc unb bcm gegenüberliegenben Sanbe au 
machen. 35a id) feit öcr 3cit nid^t mieber in Montreal gemcfen 
bin unb Don meinen bärtigen unb fonftigen SöeFannten erfahren 
fjabe, mie tuunberbar bie Stabt geroadjfen ift, fo wäre cB über- 
flüffig, auf eine 93efdjreibung meiner Crinbrücfc einaugeljen. 

35er (£ifenbof)n,uig nad) ben Vereinigten Staaten ging auf 
einem Säfyrboot ü&cr ben ülufe. $d) fubr 3unäd)ft nad) Vurüng« 
ton, Vermont, roo id) ben £fjanf£giüing $ao aubradjte. 3d) ft>ot 
mit einem jungen beutfdjen gabrifanten befannt geworben, ber 
feine Slunbfdjaft in Vurlington befugte unb mid) bei feinen 
greunben in einem #oteI einführte, tt>o id) mein erfte3 £anf- 
fagungsmabl mit Huftern unb ^ßuterbraten einnahm. 25ie 
ßabrifen in ©urlington befdjäftigtcn eine grofee ^fn^aOI öon jun- 
gen SWäbdjen, tueldje an bem Hbenb im §oteI einen 93aII ueran- 
ftalteten. Öeiber bilbete id) mir ein, bafe id) $u einem folgen Ver- 
gnügen 3U alt unb auegemergelt fei ; fo bat id) um G ntfdjulbigung 
unb unterhielt mid) nur mit ben älteren ÜDamen. %n jenem erften 
3af>re in Hmerifa füljlte id£) mid) tatfäcblicb, nad) aÖ ben Hut- 
regungen fdjroad) unb alt. 

Von Surlington fubr id) auf bem Safe Gfjamplain nad) gort 
£iconberoga unb bon ba mit ber @ifenbal)n über Saratoga, ba3 
id) nid)t befugen fonnte, ba in ben Vabcanlagen fd)on Gi$ unb 
©djnee bormalteten, nad) SUbann. Von bort ging e$ mit bem 
Stampfer mieber nach 9too g)orf. 
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SR o t i s c n. 

1. Sie burfdjenfd&aftlidje fjiftor. (S o m m t f f i o n. 

3m ^a^re 1909 f)at ftcf> auf Veranlaffung ber Vereinigung 
alter Vurfd)enfd)after eine „burfdjenfdjaftlidje biftorifdje Slommif- 
fion" gebildet. v,br lefetes 3iel ift bie Schaffung einer reiffen- 
fdjaftlidjen ©efdjidjte ber 93urf(f)enfd^aft, bie bemnäcfift bie Seicc 
if)rc3 fjunbertjäbrigcn Veftebenö begeben nn'rb. Xcx Vorbereitung 
biefeS SßerFeS foll bie Verausgabe fcon „Quellen unb Sarftellun» 
gen 3itr ©efdndjte ber Vurfdjenfdfjaft unb ber beutfcfjen ©inr)eit§- 
betocgung" bienen, bie feit 1910 im Verlag ber SSinicrfdjen Söudj« 
f>anblung in $eibelberg erfaieinen. daneben foEC 3ur $abrfiun- 
bertfcier ein biografcbifc&eS SSerf „§unbert ^afjre beutfdjcr Sur- 
fdjenfajaft", entbaltenb 2eben§bilber beröorragenber Surften, 
fdjafter bc§ 19. 3afn*I)unbert§, fotoie ein „Vurfdjenftfiaftlidjer 
Sieberfjort" crfdjcincn. Hutf) aufammenfaffenbe Öiften ber 90Wt« 
glieber ber alten Vurfdjcnfdjaft fonrie ber noa) beftefjenben Sur» 
fäjenfdjaften finb in Vorbereitung. CfnMtd» ift ber 9fa§bau bei 
nunmehr in ber ©iefeener Uniberfitätsbibliotbef aufberoafjrten 
burfdjenfaiaftliaien StrrfjiDö in bie 2Bege geleitet, ba§ alle erreiä> 
baren Cueffen jur ©eföWe be£ ftubcntifdjen 2eben§, ber Vur- 
fdienfdjaft unb ber beutfd&en ©intjeitSbemegung in möglidrfter 
Voüftänbigfeit enthalten folt. 

Sie Aufgaben, bie bie ftommiffion übernommen bat, finb nid)t 
gering. <3ie tonnen nur gelöft roerben, wenn bie ftommiffion bon 
aßen ba^u berufenen ©eiten öerftänbnisuolle Unterftüfcung finbet. 

$m Vertrauen barauf ergebt an alle, benen bie (Srreidjung 
ber Don uns erftrebten Siele am $er3en liegt, ba§ freunblid&e 
Grfudjen um gefl. Mitteilungen über Ujnen befannteö, auf bie 
@eftf)id)te be3 ftubentifd)en Sebent, ber Vurfdjenfaiaft unb ber 
beutfdjen GinbeitSbemegung be^üglid&eö CueHenmaterial, fottjofyl 
über ba§ in eigenem Vefifc befinblid&e, aH aud) über foldje*, ba§ 
in Samilien ebemaliger Vurfdjenfdjafter unb fonftroo nod) er- 
halten ift: burfaVnfdjaftliaie Süufoeidmungen aller 9lrt, Gbro- 
nifen, <stammbücf}er unb befonber§ aud) Vriefe. ^ür bas bur- 
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ichcnfcfjaTtlidje 2frd)io tnerben foldje Cuellen. namentlidj auch flu- 
benttfdje ^citfajriften, burfd^nfa^aftsgefo^idjtlidhe 3onberabbrüo!e, 
3eitungsausfdmitte unb bergleid>en banfbar entgegengenommen, 
^ber auch jeber tfimueis nach biefer Dichtung bin unb bie leih' 
roeife Ucberlaffung foldjer Cueflen roirb unferen Unternehmungen 
in hohem ^afte jugute fommen. 9?efonberen SBert legt bie Äom« 
miffion barauf, Nachrichten über bie Scbensfchicffalc ber 30hl- 
retten 33urfd)enftt)arter unb fonftigen Anhänger ber beutiaVoater« 
länbifdjen Jbeen 31t fammeln, bie im Saufe bc* 10. Jaftrhun- 
berts aus Xeutfchlanb flüdjten mufcten unb in Stmcrifa eine neue 
#eimat gefunben haben, Gefällige SRadjrichten trerben erbeten 
an bie 21breffc »on $rofeffor Xr. Öaupt, Xireftor ber llnioer- 
fitätsbibliotficf in QKefeen (äetferitrafee 1). 

Xer ^reis für ben Jahresbanb ber „Cuetten unb Xarftellun- 
gen" beträgt 10 v U?f., ber 93or3ugsörei§ für Ü3urfd)cnfa)after 7,50 
2Rarf. Stifter ber .ftommiffion satten einen einmaligen Beitrag 
Don 250 SPif.. ©önner einen Jahresbeitrag Don 25 2ftf.. roogegen 
ihnen bie Veröffentlichungen ber ftommiffion unentgeltlich 3"' 
gcf>en. 

2. .§ef fif aje Biographien. 

Unter ben aahlreidjen Aufgaben, bie fieb, bie im Jahre 1907 
inä Sehen getretene §iftorifche ßommiffion für bas ®roBherjog» 
tum Reffen geftellt hat, befinbet fid) aud> bie Verausgabe ber 
$effifdjen Biographien. Xiefcs SBerf mirb üon £er» 
mann .§aupt in öicfjeu herausgegeben unb fofl Sebensbilber aller 
berjenigen im 19. Jahrbunbert beworbenen ^erfonen enthalten, 
bie bem ©roftberjogtum feit feinem SBefteben (1806) für^ere ober 
längere 3oii angehört unb in Shmft, S&Mffenfdjaft, Jnbuftrie, im 
Staatöbicnft, im öffentlichen Sehen ober fonftroie fid) heroorgetan 
haben. 9fud) geborene Reffen, bie fid) außerhalb be£ Orofe» 
her^ogtumS auf biefen (Gebieten ausgeseia^net höben, foflen in bem 
Söcrfe eine, roenn aud) fürjer gefofete ©ürbignng finben. Jn ge« 
nriffer Beziehung hübet biefe§ SBerf eine ftortfefeung bes grofccn, 
aud) ba§ äurfürftentum Reffen behanbelnben 23crfe§ t»on Srieb- 
rieh Söilhelm 3trieber: „örunblage 311 einer #effifd)en ©elebr« 
ten- unb Schjiftftetter-<M<f)ichtc feit ber Deformation bi§ auf 
gegenwärtige Seiten", baS bom Jahre 1781 bis 1819 in adfoefm 
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93änben ersten unb 1831 einen 93anb Srortfe&ung unb ftadjträge 
erhielt, foroie be§ „^iograp^tfc^'literarifrfjen £erifon£ ber Sdjrtft- 
ftetter bcö ®rofof)er3ogtum3 Reffen" üon föemrid) Cbuarb Scriba, 
ba3 in 3tuei Abteilungen in ben Sohren 1831 unb 1843 öeröffent« 
lidjt mürbe. 2lber nur teümeife bedt iidj, üon ben aeitlidjen 
®ren3en gait3 abgefefjen, ber t>on biefen beiben älteren Herfen 
btfycmbehc Stoff mit bem burd) bie neuen §effifdjen Söiograüfyicn 
3U bearbeiten ben, inbem biefe ba£ Iitcrarifdjc ©ebiei, ma£ felbft- 
üerftänblid) ift, aroar eingefjenb berürffidjtigen, fid) aber FctneS- 
mcg3 barauf befdjränfen, fonbern aufeer SdjriftfteHem (gelehrten 
unb befleiriftifdjen) aud) dürften, Offiziere, ^oliiifer, ÜJeiitiidje, 
Gerate, ^efjrer, Beamte, £ed)niFer, tfünftler (raie analer, Bilb- 
tjauer, Sd)aufüieler, 8ängcr, SWufifcr), ftaufleute, grauen unb 
anbere, tt>enn ifjncn gröfeere 93ebeutung aufommr, aufnehmen. 

Xa es bei biefem auSgebefjnten ArbeitSfelbe unmöglid) ift, 
alle ber Aufnahme roürbigen ^erfonen fdjon iefct ju beftimmeu. 
fo tüurbc Don einer alüf)abetifd)en 9lnorbnung ber 21rtifel, wie fie 
bie ©erfe üon Strieber, Scriba unb aud) bie Allgemeine Teutfdjc 
Biograübic aufmeifen, abgcfefjen, unb ber «Reihenfolge ber 2trti!el 
fein beftimmteö £nftem jugrunbegeiegt. tiefes Verfahren erfor- 
bert frcilid), bafe jeber Lieferung, fotüie jebem abgefdjloffenen 
Söanbe ein alpfjabetifdjes SRegifter ber in ben bereits erfdneneneu 
teilen bebanbelten ^erfonen beigegeben roerben muf3, bat aber 
bafür ben Vorteil, bie berufenen Bearbeiter gleid) 31t ©ort fom« 
men 311 Iaffcn, üon benen bei ber ftüfle bc§ au bearbeitenben 
©toffeö üielleidjt mancher roeggefaflen märe, bis nad) alüljabeti« 
fdjer Anorbnung ber Slrtifcl bie SRcibe an ifm fäme. 

Tie #effifd)en Biograübien bürfen mofjl auf baS ^ntereffe ber 
meiteften Streife nid)t nur im (Srofefjeraogtum, fonbern aud) bar« 
über Ijinauö redjnen. Tie 3roar Fnaüüeu, aber auüerläffigen Bio« 
grabf)ien enthalten aufeer einem möglidjft üoUftänbigcn Ber3eid)- 
ni§ ber SSerFe ber in ben Biograübien Bebanbelten aud) ein ge- 
naues 93er3cid)ni3 ber CucHen 3U ibr<?r 2eben3gcfd)id)te ( legen, 
fomeit bic£ mbglid), ungebrurften unb feitljer unbeuufeten OueEfen- 
ftoff, namentlirf) 6clbftbiograüf)ien, 3ugrunbc unb werben beefjalb 
ein mid)tige3 Hilfsmittel für bie gegenmärtig fo eifrig gepflegte 
fSromilienforfdjung unb ftamiliengcfdjidjte bilben. 

Tie $effifdjen Biograüfjien merben in vJa^reSlieferungen üon 
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ad)t 93ogen erfdjeinen. fünf Sieferungen roerben 3U einem 
mit einem (Befomtregifter öerfehenen Sanb Dereinigt. 2er $rete 
bes §efte3 beträgt für Subffribenten 2,40 9Wf., toäfcrenb fid> ber 
Cinaelfcrete auf 3 2Rarf beläuft. ftad) Hbfdjlufe eines BanbeS 
merben jeboä) bie ifin bilbenben §efte nidjt mehr einzeln abge- 
geben, fonbern nur ber ganjc 93anb, ber bann auf 15 ÜRqrf 3" 
flehen fommt. ©i§^er finb jtoei Öieferungen erfdjiencn. Tie 
britte erfdjeint im 8ommer 1914. ©in .§auptaugenmerf Gaben 
bie „§effif($en Biographien" barauf gerichtet, ben 3ä)icffalen 
ber auS ihrem alten Saterlanbe auSgcmanber- 
ten Reffen nadBugehen. Tabei finb bie Herausgeber aller» 
bing§ bortoiegenb auf bie Unterftüfcung ber Angehörigen unb 
Sreunbe foldjer $erfdnlidjfeiten angemiefen. ^cbe fachbienliche 
Nachricht roirb ber §erpusgeber, Sßrofeffor 3)r. $auj>t, Sireftor 
ber Uniberfitätsbibliothef in ©ie&en (Seblerftrafee 1) banfbar 
entgegennehmen. 
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öottlieB SRer*. 

©ottlieb 2Werä, ein treuem SWitglieb ber ®eutfdj-9ImeriFani- 
fdjen §iftorifd)en ©efellfdjaft bon ofltnois, berftarb am 6. 9Jo- 
bember 1913 unb mürbe am 0. 9fobember 1913 auf bem ©race« 
lanb griebbofc 3ur legten SRubc gebettet. 

Gr mürbe am 14. Cftobcr 1838 au Grlad) im Ganton 93ern 
in ber 8djmei3 geboren unb flammte aus einer alten, angefebenen 
@djmei3erfamilie, bereu Gigenfcbaften — Orlctfe, 3ä^igfeit unb 
SluSbauer fein Grbe maren. ©ein SBater mar ein bieberer 3int- 
mermann. 93i§ 311 feinem öier^ebntcn ßebcnSjabre befudjte ©ott- 
lieb bie öffentliche Sdjule in feinem §eimatSorte unb mürbe 
bann bei einem 2J?öbeIfd)reiner in bie ßebre gegeben. 9Jad) amei 
Sabren beftanb er bie ©efetfenbrüfung unb begab fid), mie e3 
bamals $flid)t unb OWobe mar, auf bie SBanbcrfdjaft. ^n ber 
erften Seit beljnte er feine 9Banberfd)aft nid)t über bie ©renken 
feines engeren SRaterlanbe* aus unb arbeitete meiften* in ben um 
ben ©enferfee berum gelegenen Stäbteu, mie fteufcbatel, Öau« 
fanne, 93et>eo, Borges unb befonber» in ©enf felbft, mäbrenb 
meld&er 3eit er firf) meiter in feinem $anbmerfe auöbilbete unb 
berboHfommnete. 

v$m Sllter bon bicrunbamanaig $abren a & er ergriff Um ba§ 
emfte Verlangen in 21merifa fein ©lüdf 3U fueben unb nad) reif« 
lieber Ueberlegung madjte er fiel) auf bie Keife unb fubr, otjne 
STufentbaft untermeg», nadj s J?itt§burgb, $enna., mo er auerft in 
einer 37?öbclfd)reinerei unb fbäter in einer Söilberrabmenfabrif 
(Stellung fanb. 9?acb bereite amei SWonaten fyatte er fieb a"m 
Vorarbeiter emporgearbeitet. 

§m $abre 1865 fam §err 2J?er3 nad) Gbicago, mo er bei 
©trofc & 2öot3 ?InfteIIung fanb unb bereits nad) 3mei Sabren 
grünbete er fein eigenes ©efebäft, inbem er mit ber #erfteHung 
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bon 3tgarrcnfiften anfing, ©eine erfte gabrif befanb fid) in 
ber alten $urnbafle an. $in3ie«3trafee, bie im $abre 1871 in 
bem grofeen Seuer gerftört mürbe, #err 3Werj berlor, mie fo 
biele Hnbere, feine gan3e $abe unb mar frob mit ben Seinen 
ba§ natfte Seben gerettet 3u baben. O^ne langet 3ögern unb 
mit frifdjem N JJ?ut ging er 3U SBcrfe, ben erlittenen ©djaben au£- 
aumerjen unb eröffnete feine Bahnt an Der 22. ©trafee, Don 
mo er im folgenben Raffte nad) ber Öranflinftrafee 30g. bereits 
im $af)re 1879 batte fein Untemcbmen einen folgen Umfang an- 
genommen, bafe er feine Sabrif »ergröfeern mufete. (£r errictjtcte 
bamaB baS 93atffteingcbäube, 114—116 ©uberior-Strafee, morin 
ba§ üon ibm begonnene Unternebmen nodj beute meiter gefübrt 
mirb. 

SKit eiferner Energie unb gefd)äftlid)em Ueberblid batte $err 
SWera e§ berftanben, au3 Heinen Anfängen unb trofc grofjen, faft 
unüberminblidjen ©d)toierig feiten ein grofees Unternebmen auf- 
aubauen. 

Xrofc ber grofjen SInforberungen, bie feine gefdjäftlidje Xätig» 
feit bon ibm »erlangte, bergafe #err 9fter3 nidjt, bafe er ^flidjten 
ber ©efeHfdjaft gegenüber 3U erfüllen ^atte. ©0 trat er febr balb 
bem ©rütli-SBerein bei, in meinem er 3ebn $>abre lang ba§ 2Tmt 
eines ©djafcnteifterS befleibetc. C£r mar SRitglieb beS ©d)mci3er 
ÜJ?ännerd)or3, ber (£bicago Xurngemeinbe, be£ (Sbicago ©cbüfcen- 
SSereinS, ein Sftitglieb be£ Orbenö ber $ermann-©öbne, ein 3Wit- 
glieb be3 Sreintaurer CrbenS unb geborte er aufeer ber SWietbra- 
2oge, einer ber menigen beutfdjen Cogen biefe§ OrbenS in CEfji- 
cago, audj nod) bem (£onfitorium unb ben ©tbreinern an. 

$err 3Her3 trat im Sabre 1864 in ben 93unb ber ßbc mit 
gräulein Sofcbbine SBobbart au§ ©t. ©allen in ber ©djmeia. 
S)a§ glüdlidje Familienleben be§ ©bcbaareS mar mit reidjem 
Äinberfegen gefrönt, bodj ftarben 3mei Söbnc unb eine Xodjter 
in früber Äinbbeit, roäbrenb eine 3meite Xodjter Souife, bie (£be- 
frau be§ $errn (£ba3. ©tierlen, etma ein unb einbalb ^abre bor 
ibrem 93ater berftarb. 3n3ei Xödjtcr, Srau (Emilie ?)onng unb 
grau ttiHian ©djmcifcer unb ein ©obn, (Sbmarb ©. s D?er3 über- 
leben ben SSerftorbenen, ber in feinem ©efd)äftöleben unb unter 
feinen 93efannten eine füblbare fiürfe binterlaffcn bat. 
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3ofejiJj Sfjeitm. 

Sof. teurer, ein langjähriges SRitglieb ber 2>eutfdj«9Imeri- 
fanifdjen §iftorifchen ©efeßfchaft bon SttinoiS, öerfdjicb am 
14. 2Kai 1913 nach einer fehr furjen flranfheit in feiner SBo&nung 
im Greife feiner Angehörigen unb mürbe am 17. 9Kai auf bem 
(Sracelanb Sriebtjof aur legten SRuhe gebettet. 

$er 93erftorbene tcurbe am 21. 2Hära 1852 in ^ilabc^ia 
geboren, mo er auch bie öffentlichen ©djulen befugte unb meiter« 
hin eine forgfältige Sraiefjung genoß. $m $ahre 1869, 17 ^ahre 
alt, fam er nach (£f)icago, um rjtcr baS SBrauergemerbe öon ©runb 
au3 au erlernen unb atoar trat er auerf* in öie SBrauerei t>on 
21bam Weierle ein, bodj ging er balb in eine «Stellung bei ©. 
Sdnnibt über. 21udj bort blieb er nicht lange unb im §ahre 1871 
mar er in ber §ucf fdjen ^Brauerei befdjäftigt. &aum mar er bort 
eine Söoche, als baS große Seuer ausbrach, bem audj bie $ucf fdje 
traueret aum Opfer fiel. £)urdj bie große Stataftrophe arbeitslos 
gemorben, mie fo öiele taufenb 2tnbere, fefjrte er nadj spfjüa» 
belphia aurütf, too er bann ein $ahr für bie ^Brauerei Don 93erg- 
bott & ^ßfotta arbeitete, morauf er nadj Chicago aurücffeljrte unb 
eine atoeijährige Xätigfeit für Sartljolomae & öeidjt begann. 
Sann trat er in baS große SWalahauS bon 8. SBacfer & So. ein, 
um aud^ biefen mickrigen QtoeiQ beS 23rauergemerbeS au erlernen. 
Shtra barauf fehrte er nadj Sßfjilabelöljia aurücf, too er bann fünf 
Söhre lang blieb, §m $af)re 1880 fehrte er mieber nach Chicago 
aurücf, um bie ©teile beS SSiae-^räfibenten ber £djoenhofen 
33reming (£o. unb beren ßeitung au übernehmen, ^m felben ^ahre 
trat er in ben ©tanb ber (Ehe mit gräulein Ummo ©djoenfjofen 
unb als im $ahre 1893 fein Schmiegerüater ftarb, mürbe er aum 
^räfibenten ber ©efeflfdjaft ermählt, welche Stelle er bis 3U 
feinem Xobe befleibete. 

Unter ben 3>eutfdj'9lmerifanern nahm §err £ljcurer eine her* 
borragenbe Stellung ein, unb trofebem er mehrmals aufgeforbert 
mürbe, fidj am bolitifdjen Seben au beteiligen, fchlug er oße ihm 
angebotenen unb angetragenen 3(emter auS, unb 30g es t>or, feine 
ganae Straft unb Xätigfeit bem ihm unterteilten Unternehmen 
SU hJibmen. 

^m perfönlichen 93erfehr mar $err $h«trer bei Sitten fehr 
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Beliebt mit welchen er nur in ÜBerührung trat unb nahm aud) 
einen lebhaften Anteil am äBofjlergehen nicht nur ber StngefieH» 
ten ber großen 93rauerei, fonbern auch beren nächfter gamilie unb 
Angehörigen. ÜWit feinem £obe hat baS S)eutfd)tum ©hicagoS 
einen toatferen SRitarbeiter öerloren, beffen Stnbenfen fo halb nid^t 
in Sßergeffenheit finfen n>irb. 



?fne$ 3* fitfeni. 

SDurch ba$ 2Tbfcr>eiben beS $errn SEfneS SefenS t)at bie 
$eutfdV2Tmerifanifcf>e $iftorifche ©cfeUfchaft oon $Hinoi§ ein 
2J?itglieb berloren, ba§ feit bem erften So^re ihres SöeftehenS ber 
©efetffdjaft angehörte unb biefelbe immer treu unb roiflig in 
ifjren Steftrebungen unterftüfete. 

5sn Hamburg am 4. SWärs 1846 geboren, genofe er bafelbft 
eine grünMidje Graiehung unb bereitete fictj für ben faufmänni« 
fetjen S3cruf t»or mit einer ©rünbliöjFeit, bie ihm luofjl 3U ©tatten 
fam. $aum 21 %a1)tc alt berliefj er feine .§eimat im ^al)rc 
1865 unb fam nach SlmeriFa unb atoar fofort nach Chicago, n>o 
er ftdj biö aum ^a^re 1878 mit bem $robuftengefchäfte befaßte, 
©einer Energie, feinem gleiße unb feinem gefchäftlichen lieber- 
blief mar e§ fofort gelungen, feften Sufe ju faffen unb fich eine 
fjeroorragenbe Stellung in ber faufmänni fdjen Seit ber fidtj 
fdjnell entttrictelnben SWetropoliS ju erwerben. 

Sm Sahre 1878 trat er mit fjfräulein ätfarie ©eipp in ben 
SJunb ber (£he unb übernahm au gleicher 3eit bie Stellung als 
©efretär unb ©chafcmeifter ber ©onrab ©eipp SBrctoing (£om* 
pano, welche ©teile er bi§ 311m ^afjre 1892 befleibete. 

©eit biefer 3eit war #err Öefen§ an ber 93örfe tätig, bodj 
Wibmete er einen Steil feiner befonberen Stufmerffamfeit finan- 
aietten Unternehmungen. $n ben legten fahren feinet £eben£ 
befdjäftigte er fich jeboch hauptfächlich mit ber SBermaltung unb 
bem ÜBerfauf oon ©runbeigentum. (£3 ift fcefonberS hert>orau« 
heben, baß er infolge feinet Dielfeitigen unb grünblichen ©e« 
fchäftsüberblicfö unb feiner befonberen finan3ieflen ^Öhigfetten 
3um 2)treftor ber ©übfeite §ochbahngefelIfchaft unb 3um 25ireftor 
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ber S0?erd)ant3 fioan & fcruft domfcantj mieber unb mieber er- 
loäljlt mürbe. 

2rofo feiner emfigen unb uncrmüblidjcn (&efd)äfiStätigfeit 
fanb §err Sefenö boaj genügenb 3eit, regen Anteil an Gf)ieagoer 
©efcüiflfeit unb hereingeben au nehmen. (fr mar 9J?itgIieb be£ 
Oermonia 2J?ännerd)orS, be£ Gommercial ßlubs unb beS £oHet- 

fon eiubs. 

Gin #er3fd)Iag madjte feinem arbeitsfamen ßeben am 
14. 2tyril 1913 ein (£nbc unb mürben feine fterblidjen Uebcrrefte 
am 17. Slpril auf bem OafmoobS Sriebljofe aur legten ftulje 
gebettet unter 3af)lreitf)er Beteiligung feiner Familienangehörigen 
unb feiner bielen greunbe. 
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$rtt$f!jttte ^a^re^rrfsminlttng 

ber SfcutfcfcHincrifantfctjen Qtftorifdjen ©efetlfcbaft bon JUinoiä am 
12. gebruar 1913, HbenbS 5 Ubr in Limmer 1615 SWallcrS Shiilbing, 
5 ©outb, SBabafb Sbeuue, ßbicago, ^Öinoiä. 

$n Sbmeicnljeit be3 ^räfibenien unb bcS #errn g. & 2>etoc3, über* 
nabm #crr Slalb ben ©orfifc unb rief bie SBerfammlung ^ur Crbnung. 

$crr SJaum, ber amticreubc £efrciär, bcrlaS barauf ben SJertdjt 
ber lefeten Sa^rcSbcrfammlung, iwldjcr oljnc Debatte angenommen 
tourbc. 

£arauf&in bcrlaS #crr 2*aum einen $erid)t über bie im Januar 
frattgefunbene Serfammlung bc3 SBertoaltungSratS, ber alö ein Seridjt 
ber Sfcätigfcit ber ©efctlfdjaft im bcrfloffenen ^la^t au betraditen ift, in 
folgenber Söeife: 

2Me QJcfeflfctjaft bat im bcrfloffencn ^ab,re 3 lebenSlängürfic 3Jl'\U 
glieber: grau ?lugufta SRannbcimer unb bie Herren ©uftab 2aab3 
unb «bam SBolf, G 3laljrc3mitglicber, bie in Chicago rooljnbafi getoeien, 
bie Herren «Hidjter 2War, ©berbarbt, Slbolpb, Hrnolb, ©uftab Siemen, fieon 
SKanbel. SBilltam <£. ©eipp unb 99ernf)arb 3«cb,n — unb ferner bie in 
Ouinct) toobnbaft getoefenen — Herren Gbroarb £cm unb bic grauen 
3. .ttefpoljl unb Ä. Sürfin burd) ben Job berloren. 

Sic ©cfcHfdjaft f)at nun nodj 3 (Eljrenmitglieber, 41 IcbenSlängltdje 
SÄitglicbcr, 17 Sttitglieber unb Subfcribentcn in £eutfd)laub, 95 2Kitglte» 
ber unb Subfcribenten aufecrbalb ef>icago3 in ben Ü?er. Staaten unb 
140 aJcitglicbcr in ßtycago. 

3n Sfjicago b,abcn im legten ^ab,r nmb 100 SRiiglieber resigniert 
ober Dtelmebr iljre SWitglicbSbeiträge nidjt cntrtdjtct, loic cbenfo 25 
aufeerfjalb Chicago rooljnenbe SKitglicber. 2 SWitglicber, bic Herren 
SBiUjcIm SMannljarbt unb tt. ©rommeä refignierren al§ ^ab,re§mit< 
glieber unb traten als SebcnSlänglidie SWttgliebcr ber ©efeüfcbaft roieber 
bei. flufeerbem tourben 4 neue ^ab,rcömitglteber in Gfjicago geroounen, 
befonberS burd) bie Semübungen bcS $errn £ilg, unb bann aud) 3 auä* 
toärtS toobnenbe. 

?tm 1. Januar 1912 befanben fid? in ber Saffe ber ©efcll* 



febaft $ 43.39 

l£§ gingen ein bon SWcGIurg für berfaufte SMidicr 20.25 

?In freitoilligen Beiträgen G0.56 

Sin SWitgticbSbeiträgen 313.50 



eine ©efammteinnafjme bon $937.70 
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Sie Que^aben betrugen: 

für £rudfad)en, «rief bogen u. f. to $40.56 

für Steigen in ber fcbenbboft unb StaatSaeitung 5.00 

für ilnfojtcn in ber JRebaftion an £>errn $rof. Qtoebcl 25.00 

für 9taummietb,e CHjicago #iftorical Societb 25.00 

für SuStaufd) auf GberfS 0.55 

für $orto unb (^brefefoften 48.00 

für Äommiffion an #crrn §cinr. SBornmann, Ouincö. . 10.50 

160.01 



toaS einen föeftanb am 1. Januar 1913 in ber 5iaffe Iic% bon $777.09 

Slufecrbem f)at ber ?Jkäfibent, #err 2r. Ctto ß. Sdjmibt, nodj bie 
greunblidjfeit gehabt $30.00 für befonbere Unfoften au aob,Ien unb bie 
Soften für bie Cfficemietc au betfen, ma8 niebt in ber obigen ^Ibredjnung 
enthalten ift. 

£er ^rurf be8 $aljrbud)e3 lourbe im 3tu3fdjrciben an bie ©eorge 
$anta ^Jubliffjing dfompanto, Sftenaffja, SBiSconiin oergeben, ba beren 
Angebot etma $100.00 billiger loar. toie ba3 nädjfte. Sämtlidie SIrtifcI 
für ba« Safjrburt finb nun gefegt unb nadjbetn bie Äorrefturen gemacht 
finb, hrirb baö Söucfj balb erfdieincn fönnen. 

£aS 5hid) toirb 17 Criginalartifcl enthalten aufoer ben Sßefrologien 
berftorbener SWiiglteber unb ©efd)äft8berid)ten ber ©efeflfdiaft. £ie 
Äoften bcS SJudjcS. oljne Umfdjlag, roerben fid) auf 95c bie 2rud|cite 
f teilen. 

9Jart) Skrlefnng beS 2}erid)ie8 fteflte #crr Siebert beu Antrag, bafo 
bie Slntoefenben au Gfjrcn ber beworbenen SWitgliebcr fid) bon ibjen 
Sifccn ergeben foHrcn. Ser Slntrag tt>urbe bon #crru bon Saderbartb, 
unierftüfct unb angenommen, roorauf bie Slntoefenben bem Antrage 
gemäfj fid) bon iljrcn Sifcen erhoben. 

9lärf)fter ^ßunft ber JdgeSorbnung toar bie 2BafjI bon fünf SBertoal* 
tungSratSmiigliebcru an Stelle ber au8fd)cibenbcn Herren g. £cloc§, 
(£. 2S. Stoib, Ctto (5. Sdjneiber, SHubolf Seifert unb 3r. Ctto 2. Sdjmibt. 

£err Äalb ernannte ein 9?ominationSfomitee befteljenb au« ben 
Herren Slofe, griebridj unb ^ilg. T<i §crr Sdmeibcr fid) in Europa 
befinbet unb über feine fltüdfcljr nad) Sbicago nidjtS SJeftimmteS bcfanni 
loar. fo fdjlug baä Komitee bie Herren g. 3. £en>e3, <S. 2B. ftalb, SRub. 
Seifert unb £r. Ctto M. Sdjmibt aur SBicbcrtoabl unb £errn £cnrt) ™>. 
fcuttmann an Stelle bed §errn Ctto (T. Sdjnciber für bie foinmcnben 
atoci ^abre att SWitgltcber beS SBerloattungSratS ber ®efeafdjaft bor. 

Sic Ghnpfcljrungeu beö 9tomination§fomitec3 rourbeu einitimmig 
angenommen unb bie Herren 5- ^cloeS, G. 28. fialb, 9iub. Seifert, 
#enrb SB. gutttnann unb 3>r. Ctto £. Scbmibt als SWitgliebcr bed 
SJcrmaltungöratS ber ©efeOfcbaft für bie Taufcnben aroei Saljre als er* 
hJäblt erflärt. 
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darauf folgte bie ©eamtenroaljl unb »urbc §err 2>r. Ctto 2. 
Sdmtibt als ^räfibent, $err 3. SeroeS als erft« «ijc^räfibent, 
#err £>. oon 28aderbartb, als atoeiter ©tae^räftbent. £crr tyt). 3>. 2>ilg 
als (Jinana*Scfrctär, #err ftonfut 91. gelinget als Sdjafcmeiitcr nüeber* 
gerodelt unb bie Stelle eines ©oriüjcnben beS #inan3*?luSfdnifieS ge* 
fdjaffen, für n*ld)eS 2lmt §err §enrb, 2B. #uttmann crtDäfjlt nntrbe. 

?luf Antrag beS $crrn Seifert rourbe bem &crrn £r. Sdnnibt für 
feine energtfdje £ättgfeit, feine finanzielle llnternüfcung unb Eingabe 
für bie ^ntereffen ber ©efcDfdjaft unb be§ gefamten SeutfrfttumS ber 
befonbere £anf ber ©efcOfctjaft auSgcfprodicn. 

#err ©aum laS bann eine Snaaljl eingelaufener ©riefe bor, bie 
bon SRitgliebcrn eingefanbt »oorben maren, bie ibr ©cbauern au«* 
brüdien, ntcfjt ber ©erfammlung beiroofmen 311 fönnen, aber tljrc treue 
Unterftüfcung aud) in ber 3ufunft ^ufagten unb rourben bie 3ufd^riftcii 
bon $erm £adjer in Söaulegan, ^einrieb, ©ornmann in JQuinctj, ©corg 
©ruebadj in Qobart, §cinr. fiaul in Caf ^ar! bcfonberS fjerttorgeljoben. 

(58 entnridelte fidj bann eine rege SluSfbrarfic über bic <£rf)altung unb 
ben Hufbau ber SRttglieberfdjaft ber ©efeüfdwft. an roeldjer fid) alle 
antoefenben beteiligten, ©efonbers bic Herren ftalb, Sicbcrt unb X>ilg 
erflärten, toaS fie bisher getan, um bie rüditänbigen SRitglieber 3ur 
Saljlung iljrer Beiträge 3U beranlaffen. £>ie Herren, unter anberen audj 
$crr (Ebuarb 9tofe aus <£1)icago, entfdjroffen fid) burdj berfonlicbc ©riefe 
an iljre ©efannten biefe an iljre Sbrenpflidjt au erinnern unb öerfpradj 
#err ©aum ben Herren eine fiifte ber rüdftanbigen SKitglicber 3U Iie* 
fem, bie natürlid) nur im ftrengften ©ertrauen benüfct werben follte. 

#err %ul. Ä. ©. ftriebrid) aus ©ranb 9topibS SRidjigan, belunbcte 
fein lebhaftes ^ntereffe, wie aud> §crr ^oljn @. Börner, roeldjer früher 
in #igljlanb rooljnte unb ber ©efellfdjaft mandjeS intereffante SWaterial 
über bie ©rünbung bon §igblanb unb bie bortige Sdjteeiacrfolonie ge* 
liefert blatte. 

#err £ilg braute bie 91ebc auf bie borfjanbenen alten ©üdjer in 
ber ©tbliotlje! ber ©cfeHfdjaft unb ben ©eftanb ber frü&er bon ber 
©cfcllfdjafi herausgegebenen ©ierteljabrSfdjrtften unb rourben bie $er* 
ren Silg unb 2Badcrbartb als ein «omitee ernannt, baS mit #crrn 
©aum bie alten ©üdier überfeben unb baS, roaS für bie ®efcllfdjaft 
o^ne SBert fei, auSfortieren unb toenn möglid) beräufeern follte. 

(5§ tourbe ferner befdtfoffen, bafe öerr ©aum ben ©erfauf ber alten 
Cfabrgänge, nadjbem er boflftänbige 9Tu§gaben gufammengeftellt bobe, 
in bie ^anb nebmen fönte, n>eld>ed burd) ftorrefbonben^ mit ©ibliotbelen 
unb intereffierten ^ribatberfonen im fianbc gefdicben follte unb bafe 
#errn ©aum für ben ©erfauf bic üblidje ©ucbbänblcrfommiffion be* 
reinigt roerbe. 
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0ert Saum braute bann ben ©rief beg §erra ^SaftorS ©ngel in 
Kortoalf, 2Bi3., &uv «crlcfung, toeldjer gerne eine ooHitänbige «uSgabe 
ber ^ublifationen au taufen roünfdjte, bafe tlm finanatette ©erljältniffe 
aber lunbcrten, ben bollen SßrciS a" beaabjen. 

§crr Stoib fteHtc bann ben Antrag, bafo unter befonberer fflerüd« 
fidjtigung feinet SBerljältniffe bem §errn ^aftor Gngel bie SBänbe I bis X 
cinfdjlicfelidj für $15.00 angeboten roerben follten. 

£er Antrag tourbe oon §crrn £ilg unterftüfet unb angenommen. 

9?adj einer loeiteren allgemeinen ©cfpredjung über beutfrfjsamerifa* 
nifdje ©efdjidbtSforfcfning unb Äultur oertagte iidj bie ©crfammlung au 
oorgerüdter Stunbe, ba feine roeiieren ©efdjäfte borlagen. 

Stdjtunggbollft unterbreitet 

SWar, 58a um, ©efretar. 
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»eumtcn ber @efeflfdjafi. 

5BertoaItung§rat : 

1 Sa^r: 2 Safrc: 

#einr. SBornmann. Guincto, g. %. SetoeS 

&r. G. 33. föaak 93eIIe&ine G. 2B. Slalb 

§. t>. SBacferbartb: 5>r. C. 2. Sdjmibt 

ftrifc Hebel £. SB. fcuttmann 

W t>. 3>ilg Hubolf Seifert 



Söeamte: 

®r. C 2. Sdjmibt ^räfibent 

3. 3. £>eft>e8 1. ©tae^räfibent 

§. b. SBarferbartb; 2. «i^epräftbent 

Sl. Solinger (Edrafemeifter 

§. £tlg fttnan^Sefretär 

§. 2B. $uttmann tßorfibenber beS S»nan3*91u8fc6uffe8 

Tlav Staunt Setretär 



^iitflfiebnr nnb SC&onnfnten-ßifte. 

e^ren.9Ritg lieber: 

^rofeffor G. 93. ©recne, Gbambaign, «Jtt. 
$. fl. 9lattermann, Gincinnatt, €. 

SebenHängltdic «Witalieber: 



Slbam«, $on. ©co. G. 
Wrenb, 9Bm. 9W. 
93artb>Iomatj, J&eiirt5 ^r. 
©olbenhwd, 9Bm. 
93ranb, 93trgil 
3Mi$j, Ctio G. 
®ehx8, 3. 
Gbcrfjarb, £r. Sßalbemar 
ftranfciuS ftrifc Uon 
©üntber, 2>r. 0. 
©rommeS, 3. 95. 
Rummel, Grnft 



Stoib, G. 9B. 
SHcnae, G. ft. 
Sfoob, ^uliud 
ßongfjorft, 9L 
Söljr, 3ufru3 
aWablcner, H. ft. 
STCannfjarbt, SBm. 
SWaitfat. 3>r. $. 

Crtfetfen, Hbam 
paarte. Hermann 
fHenbtfiorff, föerm. 
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JRofencgr, H. 9?. b. 
9luboIp&, gronr 
Sdjaff, ©ottbarb 
Seifert, 9tubolp6. 
Scipp, 2Hr3. Sonrab 
Spoetjr S. Ä. 
Spolm, $afob 
Xxid, Sof. 
lliqlein, <£b. ©. 
SBader, G. §. 
2Beifc, 3ob> §. 



SBiebolbt, 2&n. «. 
2BoIf, Hbam 

Satjion, D. 

Weber, Gbuarb 
© r e c n b i 1 1 e, C. 

Calenberger, ©co. 

SD? i 1 1» a u f e e, 2BiS. 

Sflode, §cnrt) 
SBieSbaben, Seutfdjtanb 

Schweiber, Cito £. 



So^rcS-aWitöIiebcr unb Abonnenten: 



« I b a n t) . 9?. ?). G 
9?. g. State fiibrart) 

DJaltimorc, SWb. 
©efeu*fd)aft aut Srforfdjung ber 
©cfrf}id)te ber ^eutfdjen in SWa* 
rt)Ianb. 

«Bcllebille, 31t. 
Stnbcl, QTafimir 
Starbt ^tr. 
Äatb, <£lia3 
SWerd, ftrau CTIjag. 
9taab, £r. (5. 

Berlin, «Dcutfdjlanb 

flgl. UniberfttatS*SibIiotbef. 

©ibliot&rf beS «gl. ^reufe. 

SRimfteriumS für geiitlidje, Un* 

terrtdjtS* imb 2Rebt3inaI*Slnge* 

legeuljetten. 

$abW 
SBUtnard, 9?. <D. 

State fciftor. Soctetb 

©loomington. 3 1 1. 

©cb,r, ^einrieb 

©cid), Sßaul g. 
83 o n u , ^entfdjlanb 

ÄgI. UntDerfitätS'iBibltot^e! 

©ribgeton, 3K o. 
Sßrcufe, Tr. flrtljur 

»rtin SWalor, 3Ja. 
Reffen, qSrof. £r. Äarl 5>etleb 
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^icago, 3 II. 

flnberfon. ©. ©. 
Hbelc, £>r. Cubtoig 
©adiele, ©. b. 
93aum 2Nar. 
©aumann. ftriebr. 
©aur, %o$n 
©aur. Scb. 
©ergb,off, $crm. ©. 
©erfcS, ©uftab 8. 
©irf, !?aeob 
©lutn, Hug. 
©htm, Simon S. 
©oe&mer, SBiHjelm 
©ordjerbt, «Ib. ft. 
©rammer, is- 
©ranbt, $oracc 2. 
©ranb, 9htb. . 
©raun, 2)abib 
©rcitung, «IIb. 
©rentano, #on. Xfi,eo. 
©üttner, ©mil 
©unte ©uftab H. 
Gtyeago C>iTt. Soeiett) 
Gbrifrmann, $r. ©eo. fl. 
Glauffeniuä, ©eo. SB. 
©Utting, ^rof. Starr 28. 
S>abelitetn, SopIjuS 
$«uf$, Gbmunb 

SeuifcfcHmcriTamfdjer Statto* 
nal*©unb, 8toeig Chicago 
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$>ier!S, §erm. 


SlölKng. Soljn 


£>ilg. $. 


SVöpre EljaS. E. 


Ebel, Emil 


Stoljfc, 2oui$ C. 


eberlein, greb 


Traufe, ^oljn 37t. 


Eitel, Emil 


ftuljlmel}, Ulbert 


Eitel, Statt 


Sadner, Dr. E. 


Emft, 2eo 


Satfner, Cbcrft gfrana 


Sletfrfjer, Pa8. 


Sautlj, 3. 


granlel, ^uliiiß 


Segnet, 28. 


Srana, #ugo 


fieidjt, Eb». 21. 


^rommann Emil 


CüberS, Hug. 


gurtf), ^<o^n 8. 


SRannfjarbt, §ang 


©aertner, ft. E. 


SKattern, fiorena 


©eorg, Vlbolp^ 


Sftnfc, Ctto 


(Germania iötbhot^cf 


SRatjcr, CScar g. 


©irten, 3W. ft. 


SWeijer, CftaS. E. 


©erftenberg, G. 


SWiMer, ©uftab 2t. 


©Iogauer, ^rifc 


Webel grifc 


©öfe, ftrifc 


Kembertt) ßibrarö. 


©ranb, ßcopolb 


ttigg, E. 


©taue, %o§. ® eo - 


Orb, ftobn «. 


©reenebaum, EltaS 


$apfe, SWar. 


©teifenljagen, C. 3- 


qSietfd), E. g. 


©untrer, E. g. 


$iper. 3rau §. 


©rombaaVr, ßoutS C. 


public ßibrarb. 


$a$I, SI. 2. 


Stamm, E. 


$aDc E. ©. 


föcrfier, D. 


§amifd), 25r. E. 


9Hjobe, 9t. E. 


f^arrfrfj, Eb. 


9tofe, Ebh). 


fccttirfj, 28m. H. 


Stubend, $arrt) 


§euermann 28. 


9tubolpb, ftofeplj 


$etjm, Dr. «. 


9tüdtf)etm, SouiS 


$oefer, grau töatljatine 


Eala, 2oui8 


Solinger, EonfuI H. 


SartoriuS, Subtoig 


Solinger, 2>r. 3- 


SaurentjauS, Dr. Ernft 


Solinger, Dr., Ctto 


©döapper, ftreb E. 


$unde, Earl 


Srfjmibt, E. 93. 


#uttmann, 28. 


edjmibt, ftreb. Tl. 


&>ljn, 9?eö. Dr. 9t. 


©rfjmibt, Julius *. 


Sofctti. Ärtljur 


(scbmtbt Dr. 2. E. 


Äempf 28. 


(sdimibt, Dr. 0. 2. 


Werften, .§on. ©eo. 


Srfmubt, 9t. E. 


ÄIce, SWar. 


Sdimtbt. 28m. 


filein 3teeb. 




5bioop, Emft §. 


Sdjoellfopf. 


Äod}«, £$co. St. 


©d>ulac $aul 
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Sdjulfce, 2Bm. 
Sdjulfc, #enrb. 
@djtoaben*93erein 
Sdjtoefer, SBm. 
Siebel, ^rof. & (5. 
©tatgcr, <E. SR. 
©über, 
Sei*, SWar, 

STertf), $rof. CÖr. ®. S. 

£lje Stoebifb; «mertean #iftori* 

cal Socierb, 
fielen. 3. 93. 
£raeger, 3- G. 
Xurngemcinbe »iblio. 
ll$rlaub, Sb. 
SBaclerbartlj, §. Don 
SBagner (£. SB. 
Wagner, tfrip 

ffBartburg ^Jublifljing $oufe 
SBeinberger, §1. 
ffitener, 2)r. ?tTe$. 
SEBttb, S>r. $b>. 

5Bt)foio, $elt£ 

Simmcrmonn, SB. 3r. 

Simmermann, 55r. Ä. QJ. 

3eltn«ft, St. 9B. ft. bon 

Schabt, JReb. $b>8. ST. 3. 
Gincinnati, O. 

SBtlbe & So., «. <E. 

Rippert, £on. Stlfreb Ä. 
Columbia, SR 0. 

Slje State $iftoricaI Societt) of 
aWiffouti 
dtjprefe £ill. 3Tc 5. 

Solimann, 
3)abenpori, Soft? a 

Siebter, Slug. £r. 

ftitfe, #on. (£. «. 

Sttattfjcto, 3>r. Gart 

S'urngemetnbe 
3>e8 3Koine3, Sorna 

§tftoricaI State 2)eb. 
Sreöben, 2>euifdHanb 

Kaufmann, 9BtI^. 
©uTutS, SKinn. 

STnnefe, 9$errt) <S. 



®aft St. CouiS. $lt. 

MM. $aul SB. 

»ct^mann, 9tobt. 
Eugene, Ore. 

Uniberfitq of Oregon. 
(Sbandbille, $n b. 

Slje SBiHatb fiibratö 
gforeft gJar!, 311. 

ftaul §etnr. 
gort SBat)ne, $nb. 

Wladtinfy, Qermann 
©Dettingen, e u t f dj I b. 

Sgl. ltnit.crFitat8*99tbriot$e! 
ftranffurt am SRain 

©täbtifaje »iblioibcf 

tfrana, ^Srof. Sllejanbec 

»051. (£arl 
©olben, $U. 

(Emminga, §. 
©ot^a, 2>eutf djlanb 

$cra. ßanbeS*»ibliotfjef 
©ranb SRapibS, Wl i dj. 

8friebrtdö $ul. H. 
©teifStoalb. Bommern 

SRügen^ommerfcfar ©efäidttft* 
berein 

Hamburg, 3>eutfc6Janb 

Älofe, Gonrab 
^annobet, ©eutfdjlanb 

Äa£ fianbcSbibliotljer 
#eibelberg, Deutfdjlanb 

Uniberfität3*93ibnotljef 
$ id M a n b , $11. 

£>örner ftobn S. 
§ 0 b a r t , S n b. 

»ruebadj, ©eorg 
$itbtana|po.Ii8, $nb. 

public Cibrarb 

State fiibrart) 

ÄeDer, 3ofepl> 
Sorna (Eitt). Sorna 

State ®iftoricaI Society 
Sottet, 3 II. 

Seljrtng, 2oui$ 
Stljaea, 32. g). 

(EorneU Uniberfitb. 
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SHel, $oIftein 

&gl. Untberfiiät&föibelioiFjef 
ÄönigSberg i. $ r. 

ÄgI. Unibcrfität8*33ibItot$er 
ficipaig, Seutfcbjanb 

fflofeberg 93uebb>nblung 

2#abifon, 2Bis. 

State ftiftorical Socicttj of SBt§* 

confin 

SWanitotooc, SBi3. 

SBaenfdj, (Jtnil 
Harburg, 25 c u t f cf) I a n b 

UniberfitätS*93ibItotIjcI 
m c # e n r t) 3 r I. 

©trüb;, 3>r. Sari 
27mtoaufee, SB ig. 

public fitbrarb 

frranf, $r. fioui« 
372oItne, $11. 

SWeefe, SBm. «. 
9?en> ^aben, (Tonn. 

gjale Uniberfitt) fiibrarb, 
9?ero g)or! Gilt) 

Ätfblidj, $erm. <£. 

Sangmann, 2*. ©uft. 

SWefcner, #b. 

(Steiger, <£rnft 

Steiger & <£o., (S. 

public fiibrarb, 

Hmerican $etoifb; ^iftori* 
cal Societt) 

XtebX ©co. §. 
Kortoalf, 2Biö. 

<£ngcl, Heb. Ctto 
Oaf ^ßarf, $11. 

£>anfen, (5. 
9£eoria, ^11. 

GTremer, S9. 

$obft, SM. 

SUecne fr 

Siieber, 5rife 

StoSfotcn, £r. €. 3. 
$$ilabclbfjia, ^a. 

Uniberfitt) of 93cnnfblbania 

©erman American $ifr. Society 

fceutfeber ^ionier^erein 



$ofen, $eutfd&Ianb 
Äaifer SBtlgelm Unibcrfität 

?rineeton, 9?. g). 
Uniberfitt) fiibrartj 

Out neb, 311. 
fflommann, #t). 

©ufefj. ?un«8 SB. 
SJirf, Sri. <£mma 
Sief, 9B. 2. 
Ggrift, Wl 
$eibetnann, §. 
Gamben, (£. SB. (E. 
Jtrieftemeljer, (Smil 
Sftcnfe, 8f. SB. 
SJco$renftedjer, O. ST. 
Oenning, grau $. Ä. 
?ape, 2T. 93. 
public fiibrartj 
«uff SB. 5. 
SRubb, 3freb 
Schott, grau 3. 85. 
Sbrid, $. G. 

JRodf $Slanb, cj ir> 
$aa3, $of. 2. 

San Sieg 0, Cal. 
$ormufy $ofeblj 

Springfiel b, $11. 
State $iftoricaI Sibrart) 

St. SouiS, 27c 0. 
SWercanitle fiibrart) 
public Sibrarb, 93arr 33ranä> 
JRotbenfteiner, 9tcb. $ob> 
SBaföington Uniberfitt) 

St. 93 au I, SRinn. 
SWati, $08. 

Secor, $11. 

Sdiol3, 9teb. SB. 
Topc!a, Äan?. 

State £>iftorical Societt) 
Urbana, $11. 

Qiocbcl $rof. $uliu8 
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Utica, SR. g). SSafljington, S). (T. 

Cneiba Worical Societtj Gongrefr<Btbliot&el 

2Bie8babcn, ^eutfcftlanb 
SBauIef$a 2Bi8. £. «Römer, Sudjbanblung 

fiadjer, 3. «. $enne. 



Äomfhir be* HrtiMS: 

Duinc^f ©riinbung unb baö 2>eutfcb,e Clement in bet (Jnttoidlung ber 

<&tabt, tum #einrtd> SBormann, in bem ^afyrbud) für 1912: 

<5cttc 537 fiinic 7 Daniel 3i§Ic, foll Ijeifeen: Hantel fiUle. 

Seite 540 fiinie 30 93art, foll fcifecn: ©ert. 

Seite 541 fiinic 4 ©uffer, foll ^eifeen : ©affer. 

Seite 541 fiinic 4 ©uffer, foH b^ifeen: ©affer. 

fiinie 11 hinter ©rauerei ift einaufügen: CTafpar SRuff er* 
richtete an ber Süb 12. Strafte eine traueret. 

fiinie 14 Sviefc, foll Reiften: ©itf. 

fiinie 19 ©ronn, foll Ijeifeen: ©rone. 

fiinie 27 #ctrid), foll Reißen: §einridj. 

Seite 542 fiinie 1 SRunfr, foll Reiften: ftenfc. 

fiinic 5 gorft^off, foH Ijeifeen: gaft^off. 

Sinie 6 berufen, foll Ijeifecn: SBcrnfen. 

fiinie 10 93ubbe, foll Reiften: fiubbe. 

fiinie 17 fialjmbur, foH Reiften: fiambur. 

fiinic 21 SdjneU, foll Reißen: Sdjcll. 

Seite 543 fiinie 12 JBeadjrung, foll Reißen: *eobad)rung. 
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